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INDICTMENT. 
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Grondx, Se, FORASMUCHAS it is humbly meant and complained 


to us, by our right truſty ROBERT DUNDAS, Eſq. of Arniſton, our Adro- 


care, for our intereſt upon MAURICE MARGAROT, merchant in Mary- 


bon, London No. 105 High-ftreet, refiding or lately refiding, at the Blick 
Bull In, head of Leith Walk, pariſh of St. Cuthbert's and County of Edin- 


burgh: THAT WHEREAS, by the laws of this, and of every welMoverncd 


realm, SEDITION is 4 crime of an heinous nature, and ſeverely puniſhable x 


T TRUE ir is, AND OF VERITY, That the ſaid*Maygyice Margarot has 


| preſumed to commit, and is guilty actor, or art and part of ſaid crime; In 50 
FAR AS, the ſaid Maurice Margarot having been named a delegate afſo- 


ciation of 1 e people, calling themſelves the Cireſponding Ne — 


London, did repair to Edinburgh with the wicked and fetonious purpoſe of ſoin 
ing and co-operating with an illegal affociation of evil diſpoſed and feaith 


perſons, who originally defigned themſelves, The General Convenffoh of © 
the friends of the people; but who have of late aſſumed the deſignation of, 


liament, were evidently of a dangerous and deſtructive tendency, with a de- 


« the Britiſh Convent i vn of the delegates of the people, dfſociated 60 obtain uni- 
0 ⁊erſal ſuffrage and annual parliaments and which igel alſogiation, un 
der the names and deſignations above mentioned, have hen in the practice 
during the months of October and November laſt u well Sin tlie beginnin 
of the preſent montih of December, 17937 of holding various ſeditious ambil- 


legal meetings, at a Maſon' $\lodge, or room in Black- friars wyn in the 


City of Edinburgh, and elſewhigre; to the publie proſecutor unknowng"and 
which meetings, though held under pretence of procuring a reform in par- 


liberate and determined intention, to diſturb the peace of the community, and 
to ſubvert the preſent conſtit F of rhe coufitry : with which view they 
imitared both in the form and tenor of their proceedings, that Convention of 
people, the avowed enemies of this country, who at preſent uſurp the go- 
vernment of France, and with whom Great Britain then was and ſtill is at 


war: That the ſaid Maurice Margarot, from his arrival in Edinburgh, did, 
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_ a delegate from the ſaid Correſponding Society, in London, conſtantly at- 
tend the illegal meetings of the above mentioned affociations, and did co-ope- 
rate with them, on different occaſions, and aft as preſes or chairman of their 


meetings, and did take an active and diſtinguiſhed part in their deliberations 
and proceedings; and that while the faid Maurice Margarot continued to 


attend the ſaid illegal meetings, as a delegate, or was officiating in the ca- 
pacity of preſident, as above mentioned, various ſeditious and inflammatory 
votes and reſolutions were paſt, ſome of which he moved, others of which 
he ſeeonded, and to all of which he gave his concurrence and approbatfon, by 


voting for paſſing the ſame; and which ſeditious votes and reſolutions, as al- 


ſo the inflammatory ſpgeches that were delivered on thoſe occaſions, by au- 


thority of the ſaid meetings, were inſerted in minutes of their proceedure, 
taken at the time and which afterwards by their order, or under their autho- | 


rity, were publiſhed in a news paper, called the Edinburgh Gazetteer of 
| Tueſday, November 26th 1793, being No. 78; of Tueſday, December 3d 


17935 being No. 79; and of Tueſday, December 10th 1793, being No. 80, 
all of t aper; and were by that means circulated among the lieges; That 
the ſaid Maurice Margarot did alſo, when attending i in his capacity of delc- 
gate. at the illegal meetings of the ſaid aſſociation, utter and make various ſe- 


_ ditious and inflammatory ſpeeches, tending to vilify our preſent happy 


Rirution, and to withdraw there-from the confidence and attachment of our 
mubjects; and did likeyviſe move reſolutions, tending to diſſeminate the fedi- 
tions and unconſtitutional principles, by which theſe meetings were actuated. 
And particularly the ſaid Maurice Margarot, at a meeting of the ſaid Con- 


I vention, held on Tueſday 19th of November laſt, 1793, or on ſome other 


day, of that month, in a Maſon lodge or room in Black-friars wynd, in | the 
city of, Edinburgh, dig. wickedly and felogiouſly make the following mation, 


or onę of a fmilat ort; That previous to publiſhing an addreſs to the 


« public, a Committee be forthwith appointed, to conſider the means and 


+ dra up the aorlines af plan of general union and corporation between 
* * dhe two nations, in their conſtituticnal purſuit of a tharough parliamentary 
„ reform Which motion or one of the ape tendency, having becn ap- 


proved of, was paſſed unanigfiouſly by the (aj. illegal aſſociation ; and which 
mation clearly demonſſzated a with and intention, on the part of the aid 
Maurice Margarot, of propagating the ſedirigus tenets of that aſſociation over 
the whole kingdom, and of exciting aur ſubjects in England, in contempt of 
legal authority, to adopt the ſame. unconſtitutional- conduct which the, ſaid 


Maurice Margarot and his aſſociates had preſamed to follow. 


And further, on Mouday the 25th of November 1793, or on ſome other 
day of that month, another illegal meeting, cf the above-named aſſociation, 


| 1 at the aforeſail Maſon wage or room, in Black- friars wynd, or in ſome 


| other 


; 1 > 


'« who live near to the place of meeting it will be underſtood, that t 


| . 

other place to the public proſecutor unknown ; upon a motion being made in 
the following words, or words of the ſame import: That in caſe the 
« miniſter, or any other member, bring into the Houſe of Commons a mo- 
« tion for a Convention Bill, as paſſed in Ireland, for preventing the people 
« from meeting according to their juſt rights by the revolution, the ſame mo- 
« tion ſhall be noticed to the delegates of the ary gs ſocieties immediately 
to meet in Convention, to aſſert their rights ;” which motion having become 


the ſubje& of conſideration the following day, the ſaid Maurice Margarot did 


then wickedly and feloniouſly utter and make the following ſpeech, or one of 
the like import and tendency : This is an excellent motion, and the event, 
« which it alludes to, ought to be the 10% to the friends of liberty to aſſem- 
« ble. It ſeems however to be imperfect : it does not mention any place of 


„ meeting, neither does it ſpecify the time when the delegates are to afſem- 


& ble; for the word immediately i is indefinite, and will hot convey the ſame 
« meaning to perſons refiding in different parts of the country. By thoſe 
are 
« to repair there next day. By thoſe at a greater diſtance, within a fe ö ays; | | 
cc Nu by thoſe ſtill further off, a week after ſuch information is received. But 
the Committee of regulations have in their report an article of the ſame pur- 
6 port, which, in my opinion, is preferable to our friend Callendar's motion; 
* which, as this motion comes properly under the chapter of regulations, I 


* wiſh that i it were referred to that committee. I therefore move that the re- 


* port be read, that the Convention may judge whether the article I allude 
4 to ſufficiently provides for the intention of the motion now before the 4 | 
ct vention. 

I believe that the Convention will be convinced, that the clauſe of the 
à report of the Committee of regulations comprehends the ſpirit and inten- 
« tion of Citizen Callendar's motion, and alſo extends ber, in asmuch 


e ag it provides for a number of caſes equally dangerous to liberty, as a Con- 
* vention Bill, it will be found alſo, that this buſineſs of calling a meeting of 
4 the Convention had better be entruſted to a ſele& Committee, appointed 


ct for the particular purpoſe of watching every act which may militate 
« againſt the rights of the people. And I maintain that the proper place for 
& this motion to appear is among the regulations of the Convention. 

And further, on the 28th day of the faid month of November 1759, of | 
upon one or other of the days above mentioned, the ſaid illegal and ſeditious 


meeting did, after diſcuſſion of the ſaid motion, ia the room or Maſon lodge. 


in Black-fryars wynd aforeſaid, wickedly and ſeditiouſly come to the reſolu- 
lution of the following import and tenor. ©« That this Convention conſider- 


| ©& ing the calamitous conſequences of any act of the legiſlature whidh may 


tend to deprive the whole or any part of the people 3 their undoubted 
3 2 1 * 


WW; * * = 


- 


( #3 
right to meet, either by themſclves, or by delegation, to diſcuſs any matter 
relative to their common intereſt, whether of a public or private nature 
and holding the ſame to be totally inconſiſtent with the firſt principles and 
{afety of ſociety, and alſo ſubverſive of our known and acknowledged con- 
ſtitutional liberties, do hereby declare, before God and the World, that we 
ſhall follow the wholeſome example of former tines, by paying no regard 

to any act which ſhall militate againſt the conſtitution of our Country, and 
ſhall continue to aſſemble and conſider of the beſt means by which we can 
accompliſh a real repreſentation of the people and annual election, until 
compelled to deſiſt by ſuperior *. 
And we do reſolve, 

That the firſt notice given for the introduction of a Conventian Bill, or 
any Bill of a ſimilar tendency to that paſſed in Ireland in the laſt Seſſion of 
« Parliament; 

« Or any Bill for the ſuſpenſion of the 8 Corpus Act, or the act for 
preventing wrongous impriſonment, and againſt undue delays in trials in 
Narth Britain; 

« Or in caſe of an Invaſion, 

« Or the admiſſion of any foreign troops whatſoever into Great Britain or 
Ireland—all or any of theſe calamitous circumſtances ſhall be a ſignal to 
the different delegates to repair to ſuch place as the ſecret committee of this 
Convention ſhall appoint, and the firſt ſeven members ſhall have power 
todeclare the fittings permanent and n, ſhall conſtitute a Conven-„ 
tion and proceed to buſineſs. | 
The Convention doth therefore reſolve, that each Ales immediately 
upon his return home do convene his conſtituents and explain to them the 
neceſſity of electing a delegate or delegates and of eſtabliſhing a fund with- 
out delay againſt any of theſe emergencies for his or their expence and 
that they do inſtruc̃t the ſaid delegate or delegates to hold themſelves "ou. 
| to depart at one hours warning. 

And further the ſaid Maurice Margarot did at the ſaid illegal meeting 
after the aforeſaid reſolution was ſo paſſed wickedly and feloniouſly make 
a motion in the following words, or in words of a ſimilar import and ten» 
dency : That a ſecret committee of three and the ſecretary be appointed 
to determine the place where ſuch Convention of emergency ſhall meet: 
that ſuch place ſhall remain a ſecret with them and with 'the ſecretary of 
* this Convention; and that each delegate ſhall at the breaking up of the 
« preſent ſeſſion, C intruſted with a ſealed letter, containing the name of the | 
place of meeting. This letter ſhall be delivered unopened to his conſtitu- 


"7 ents, the receipt of which ſhall be acknowledged by a letter to the ſecretay 


xy, preſery ed! in Re ſame ſtate untill the period ſhall arrive at which it ſhall 
4 « be 


as- 


6c 


CE 
be deemed neceſſary for the delegate to ſet off-—which mation was unani- 


mouſly approved of .— 
And further, the ſaid Maurice Margarot did, on Wedneſday the 4th of 


December, 1793, or on one or other of the days of that month, or November 
preceding, in another illegal meeting of the above-named Aſſociation, held at 
the aforeſaid Maſon Lodge or room in Blackfriar's wynd, or ſome other 
place to the public Proſecutor unknown, wickedly and feloniouſly utter and 
make the following ſpeech, or one of a ſimilar import and tendency : 


66 


% Your Committee of Regulations have not been able to bring forward 
the remainder of their report this evening, they have not however been 
idle, they have been employed in another manner in your ſervice, It has 
been obſerved that we admit ſpies under the name of ſtrangers. I ſay 
they are welcome; and if the men, by whom they are employed, were to 
come here, they ſhould be welcome alſo: for we have no ſecrets which 
we dare not avow. But the intelligence which I have to communicate 
will ſhew that thoſe who are not friendly to reform, and who have an in- 
tereſt in fupporting the exiſting abuſes, are uſing every endeavour to put 
a-ſtop to our meetings. If they abide by law we are ſafe; for they can- 
not deny that we are met for a legal and conſtitutional purpoſe ; but as 
the people = power may take meafures againſt us not warranted. by law, 
we ought to be prepared. I have in my hand the outlines of a motion 
which T would wiſh to propoſe in a fuller houſe. However I ſhall in the 


mean time obſerve, that I am informed there are many men who are de- 


ſirous of diſperſing us by force, we ought therefore te prepare againſt ſuch 
diſperfion. We have already appointed a ſecret committee, for fixing a 
place of meeting on certain emergencies; and we ought to be equally well 
provided againſt the preſent caſe; for if we ſhall happen to be diſperſed to ; 
night, how or where are we to rally again? To do this your Committee 
ſuggeſts a reſolution to the following effect; but which J ſhall leave to be 
drawn vp by the Council of the table: That the moment of any illegal 
diſperſion of the preſent Convention ſhall be conſidered as a ſummons to 
the Delegates to repair to the place of meeting, appointed for the Conven- 


tion of - Emergency by the ſecret Committee; and that the ſecret Com- 


mittee is inſtructed to proceed without delay to fix tlie place of meeting. 
I hope that what has been already ſaid will convinee the Convention that 


your Committee of Regulations, though they have not been able to bring 
forward their report, have not neglected their duty; and it will convince 


our enemies that we do not altogether negle& them, they will ſee 


that we proceed with regularity, and that we have an eye upon 


them while they have ſpies upon us. I therefore move for leave to 
bring in this motion Which motion afterwards paſſed unanimouſly.” — 
B 3 * The 


, | 
(6) 

The ſaid Maurice Margarot, after moving the ſaid reſolution, not only gave 
his aſſent to paſs the ſame, but allowed himſelf to be named one of the four 
members of which faid ſecret Committee was compoſed, and agreed to act in 
that capacity. And further, on Friday, December 6th, 1793, or ſome other 
day of that month, the ſaid illegal aſſociation having again aſſembled in a 
room or workſhop belonging to, or poſſeſſed by John Laing, wright, ſituated 

in Lady Lawſon's yard, ſouth fide of Creſs Cauſeway, in the pariſh of St. 
Cuthbert and ſheriffdom of Edinburgh. The Sheriff Subſtitute of Edin- 

burgh, with others his aſſiſtants, having, in the diſcharge of his duty, re- 

paired to the ſaid room or workſhop, with a view to diſperſe ſaid illegal Aſ- 

ſociation. The ſaid Maurice Margarot, with others his aſſociates, did then 
and there reſiſt the ſaid Sheriff Subſtitute, and did peremptorily refuſe to diſ- 

perſe until forced ſo to do: that on this occaſion the ſaid Maurice Margarot 
was called to the chair, and acted as preſes or chairman of the ſaid illegal 
meeting, after the appearance of the Sheriff Subſtitute, and in open contempt 
and defiance of all legal authority, vindicated the proceedings of the meeting, 
and peremptorily refuſed to leave the chair unleſs compulſion was uſed ; in 
conſequence of which the Sheriff Subſtitute was under the neceſſity of taking 
him by the arm and pulling him out of the chair, and of uſing force in diſ- 
perſing the reſt of his aſſociates : That this conduct of the ſaid Maurice Mar- 
garot was highly aggravated by this circumſtance: That the faid illegal aſ- 

ſociation had been the very evening before diſperſed by the civil magiſtrate. 
And the ſaid Maurice Margarot having been apprehended and brought be- 
fore Harry Davidſon, Eſq. Sheriff Subſtitute of the ſhire of Edinburgh, on 
the th of December, 1793, did in his preſence emit a declaration of that 
date, which is ſigned by the ſaid Sheriff Subſtitute, the ſaid Maurice Marga» 
rot having declined to ſign the ſame; and when the ſaid Maurice Margarot 
had been ſo apprehended, ſundry papers having been found in his poſſeſſion, . 
or claimed by him, the ſame were afterwards inſpected in his. preſence, by 
authority of the Sheriff of Edinburgh, and two ſeveral liſts or inventories of 
thoſe papers were made up, one of which, containing ten articles, is ſub- 
ſcribed by William Scott, procurator fiſcal of the county of Edinburgh, and 
by Joſeph Gerrald, of Hart-ſtreet, Bloomſbury Square, London; and the 
other, conſiſting of nine articles, is ſubſcribed by the ſaid William Scott, and 
by the Sheriff Subſtitute of Edinburgh, as the ſaid Maurice Margarot refuſed 
to fign the ſame. Which inventories, together with the whole articles there- 

of, except No. 1. of the firſt inventory; as alſo the foreſaid declaration emit» 

ted by him before the Sheriff Subſtitute of Edinburgh; together with a pa- 
per ſigned by the ſaid Maurice Margarot and by John Wardlaw, quoted on 

the back, © Motion of M. Margaret,” and ſigned by the ſaid Sheriff Subſti- 

tute, as relative to the foreſaid declaration; as alſo the ſcroll or draught of 


2 | 
the minutes of the ſaid General Convention, from the 29th of October to 
the 4th of December, 1793, conſiſting of 95 pages; as alfo Nos. 78, 79, and 
30 of the Edinburgh Gazetteer above mentioned being all to be uſed in evi- 
dence againſt the ſaid Maurice Margarot, will for that purpoſe, in due time, 


be lodged in the hands of the Clerk of the High Court of Juſticiary, before 


which he is to be tried, that he may have an opportunity & ſeeing the ſame. 


AT LEAST times and places above mentioned, the ſaid acts of Sedition were 


committed, and the ſaid Maurice Margarot is guilty, actor, or art and part 
thereof. ALL wHrcn,or part thereof, being found proven by the verdict of an 


aſſize before our Lord Juſtice General, Lord Juſtice Clerk, and Lords Com- 


miſſioners of Juſticiary, in a Court of Juſticiary, to be holden by them within 
the criminal Court-houſe at Edinburgh, upon the gth day of January next 


to come, the ſaid Maurice Margarot, above complained upon, 0UGRT to be 
puniſhed with the pains of law, to deter others from committing the like - 


crimes in all times coming. OUR WILL IS HEREFORE, &c. 


— — — 
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LIST or WITNESSES. 


* 


"4 Harry Davidſon, Eſq. ſheriff ſubſtitute of the county of Edinburgh. 
2 William Scott, procurator-fiſcal of the ſaid county of Edinburgh. 


3 James Williamſon, clerk to the ſaid William Scott. 

4 Archibald Welch, clerk to the ſaid William Scott. 

5 Joſeph Mack, writer in Edinburgh. 

6 James Lyon, indweller in Edinburgh. 

7 John M Donald, indweller in Edinburgh. 

8 Neil M*Glaſhan, indweller in Edinburgh. 

9 William Roſs, clerk in the Gazetteer office, Edinburgh. 


10 George Roſs, clerk in the Gazetteer office, Edinburgh. 


11 Alexander Aitchiſon, ſtudent of medicine, reſiding i in Canon- gate of 
Edinburgh. 


12 John Clark, maſon, in Edinburgh: 


13 Alexander Bell, tobacconiſt in Canon- gate of Edi nburgh, : 


14 Andrew Newton, formerly tobacconift in Dunſe, now reſiding in St, Pas 
trick's Square, Edinburgh, 
13 John Gourlay, watchmaker, in Edinburgh. 


16. Alexander Reid, joiner and cabinetmaker, reſiding in Edinburgh. 


17 David Downie, goldſmith, in Edinburgh. 


13 Thomas Cockburn, merchant, . Edinburgh, 
B o 19 John 


„ < 
19 John Wardlaw, writer, in Edinburgh. 
20 Samuel Paterſon, merchant, i in Lucken-booths of Edinburgh. 
21 John Laing, wright, in Nicolſon-ſtreet, Edinburgh. 
22 The Right Hon. Thomas Elder, Lord Provoſt of the city of Edinburgh, 
23 Neil M*Vicar, Eſq. one of the magiſtrates of Edinburgh. 
24 James Laing, one of the city depute clerks of Edinburgh. 
25 James Burnet, grocer, in Edinburgh, preſes of the ſociety of conſtables. 
26 Alexander Frazer, grocers one of the conſtables of Edinburgh. 
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LIST or ASSIZE, 


John Grindlay, rectifier of ſpirits, Edinburgh. 
James Gordon, brewer there. 
John Howden, ſadler there. 
Thomas Hotchkis, brewer there. 
s Samuel Gilmour, ropemaker there, 
James Clark, farrier there. 
Walter Smeaton, painter there. 
James Mill, tanner there. 
James Clarkſon, baker there, 
zo William Murray, merchant there, 
William Scott, plumber there, 
| Robert Norie, painter there. 
William Smith, ftabler there. 
Robert Armſtxong, plumber there. 
15 Charles rg printer there. 
Andrew Bruce, merchant there, 
Thomas Cleghorn, coachmaker there, 
Henry Farquharſon, carver there. 
John Balfour, merchant there. 
29 John Saunders, ſhoemaker there. 
John Baxter, glazier there. 
James Dickſon, ſeedſman there. 
John Wilſon, coachmaker there 
Robert Young, upholſterer there, 


25 William Ainſlie, ſaddler there, 
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ohn Scott, watchmaker in Edinburgh, 

William Fraſer, tinſmith there, 
Gilbert Meaſon, merchant there. 
Alexander Weir, painter there. 
30 Henry Murray, perfumer there. 
William Marſhall, plumber there, 

John Brough, wright there. 

David Steuart, merchant there, 

John Young, architect there. 
35 William Pirnie, architect there, 

James Bryce, painter there, 

John Hay, banker there. 

Samuel Anderſon, banker there. 

James M*Leiſh, bookſeller there, 
40 Robert Burns, architect there. | 

Macduff Hart, ſhoemaker there 

James Fowler, ſtationer there, 

John White, merchant there, 

| Adam Dalmahoy, merchant there. 

4s William MLean, merchant there. 


* 


ROBERT M*<QUEEN. 


ALEXANDER MURRAY. 


DAVID RAE, 


TRIAL, 


T kt-1L AL: te. 


M. R. MARGAROT. Clerk of the Crane, where is the Locd Jufice 
General of Scotland, I don't ſee him in his ng 

Clerk. I don't know where he is. 

Mr. Margarot. T hold that this Court is not competent to y me. My 
Lords, I am cited before the Lord Juſtice General of Scotland, the Lord 
Juſtice Clerk, and Lords Commiſſioners of Juſticiary. Now we know this 
is the higheſt Court in Scotland: we know there is no higher oſſice in 
Scotland, than that of Lord Juſtice General, and we know, that if it was an 
unneceſſary poſt, it would not have C. 2,000 a year ſalary, anne xed to if, and 
we know that the indiftment would have run before our Lord Juſtice General, 
or Lord Juſtice Clerk, becauſe we know that the public Proſecutor will in this 
Caſe andin every other, trumpet vp much the Conſtitution, and as the Conſti- 
tation of Great Britain is founded upon Laws, and thoſe Laws can only be de- 
livered in words, ſo the leaſt variation of words in a Law, is a total objection 
to an indictment. My Lords, it may be ſaid there is precedent for it, but it is 
a fundamental principle, that no man is to hold out his own laches. Why 
is he nct here to do his duty ? If this innovation is ſuffered, perhaps the at- 
tendance of the Lord Juſtice Clerk will be diſpenſed with, and the atten- 
_ dance of the other judges; and at laſt, perhaps, the Clerk of the Court, 
or even the Macers, will form the high Court of Juſticiary, ſo that by one 

deviation and another, even the forms of juſtice will be done away; and, my 
Lords, we cannot ſay that there has not been a precedent, where the Lord 
Juſtice General has appeared in his place, though perhaps that was not to 
the honor of Scotland, where the Duke of Argyle ſat as Lord Juſtice 
General, for the purpoſe of trying a man, one James Stewart, for the mur- 
der of a man of the name of Campbell, and the whole jury were Campbell's 
except two, and that was the only inſtance where the Scotch have enjoyed 
the privilege of having the Lord Juſtice General fit in their Court, I deny 
even the competency. of this Court to argue upon, or maintain their own 
eompetency, becauſe it is the ſervant pretending to dictate to the maſter. 
1 | As 


1 


As well may it be ſaid, we don't want a King, as for the Lord Juſtice 

Clerk to ſay, we don't want a Lord Jaſtice General. | 
I have met the Laws, and I beg this may be taken under your e 

conſideration, for what J ſay this day will not be confined within theſe walls, 


it ſhall ſpread far and wide, and will undergo a reviſion in both Houſes of 


Parliament in England. You already know that there is an impeachment 
hanging over your heads—you know it is ſhortly promiſed to be brought 


forward. And, my Lords, I object upon another ground, in the criminality 


of which you are all implicated, for there is this difference between the 
lieges and the judges, that a man is always prefumed innocent till he is 
found guilty ; but the moment there is the ſlighteſt imputation vpen a judge, 


he is preſumed to be criminal till his innocence is clearly proved. A judge 
'ought to be like Cæſar's wife, not only ſpotleſs but even unſuſpected; that is 
not the caſe with you my Lords. We have the promiſe of many men in 


Eugland of great reſpectability who will bring it forward, and you may, 
though you are now fitting upon that bench, be brought to atone vpon-your 
knees, perhaps with your lives, for any infraction of the Laws you may be 
guilty of. My Lords, we well know that Cambyſes ordered an unjuſt judge 
to be flea'd, and the ſkin of that judge covered the ſeat of his ſucceſſor. 
We alſo know, that in the reign of Alfred, (and I hold my authority in my 
hand, and the hiſtory of England will furniſh it to every one) that in onde 
year, forty-four judges were hanged—and you well know the fate of 
Jefferys, who, though the ſlow hand of the law could not overtake him, 
was torn in pieces by the people. I don't mean to ſay that you are guilty— 
that remains for a higher deciſion than mine, at that tribunal where you muſt 
ſoon appear, to anſwer for thoſe actions which you have committed; but you 
will remember, that there will be at that day a mixture of guilt and inno- 
cence—may the innocence appear predominant—1 don't wiſh to be one of 
your accuſers on that day. 

My Lords, the objection that I have ſtated it is impoſſible to get over, for 


that man is remarkably accurate, I mean the public Proſecutor, and if it was not 
neceſſary, he would not have inſerted it. I expect no mercy from him, 


neither ſhall I expect any thing like mercy from the court in the ſituation in 
which I ſtand, if what I have heard be true. 

My Lords, there is another objection alſo—T need Lord Juſtice Clerk and 
Lord Henderland's teſtimonies, as exculpatory evidences : I wanted to bring 
them upon their oaths to the bar, but though it is the privilege of an En- 


gliſhman —of a Briton I mean, for I wiſh the name of Engliſhman to be an- 


nihilated in that of Briton—it is a privilege granted to us by that Conſtitution, 
(which is ſo loudly trumpeted up upon every occaſion) that a pannel at the bar, 
ſhall have the ſame compulfory * of brin ging his witneſſes that his 
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proſecutor has, and that has been denied me. The man whoſe buſineſs it is 
to cite witneſſes ſaid, he would attend in court, and give his reaſons why he 
did not dare to ſerve thoſe judges with a citation. It is true, I mentioned 
only the Lord Juſtice Clerk to him, and I charged Him to tell the Lord 
Juſtice Clerk that I wanted his evidence, and I apprehend, that you are not 
competent to determine upon this objection. I have obeyed the Laws. 
This is not the high Court of Juſticiary, inaſmuch as it lacks the centre 
Rone—inaſmuch as it lacks the principal officer of the court, and the man 
who here ſhould repreſent the King, and conſequently the wording of the 
, IndiAment is looſe, and renders it null and void, (have done my _ 
and I demand to be diſcharged from your bar fimpliciter. 

Lord Juſtice Clerk. What do your lordſhips fay to this objeftion 3. a 
Lord Henderland. My Lords, the objection as 1 underſtand it, is, that 
the Lord Juſtice General does not attend this court, and ir is even ſaid, that 
we are not competent to judge of the force and validity of that objection. 
Why my Lord, with reſpect to that, if we are not competent to judge of it, 
who is to judge of it? It is from the neceſſity of things that we muſt judge 
of it—no other perſon can judge of it, and therefore I hold that objeRtian to 
be null and void. With reſpect to the attendance of the Lord Juſtice Ge- 
neral—by AR of Parliament it is declared, that any three of this court ſhall 
be a quorum to try any criminal, conſequently, though my Lord Juſtice 
General is abſent, and even if your Lordſkips and I were abſent, any other 
members of the court provided there are three, is a legal quorum ſufficient 

for the trial, therefore I am of opinion that the objection ſhould he repelled. 

Lord Juſtice Clerk. Does any of your Lordſhips think other wiſe I dare 
ſay not. 5 85 the objection. | 

(The objeAion repelled.) 

Lord Mabie Clerk, You will attend to the criminal libel that is to de read 
againſt you, 

Mr. Margaroi. Before that is read my Leds, I claim another privilege, 
which is, that of having my witneſſes called over, and if there are any who 
do not attend, I infiſt—TI demand don't aſk it as a favor—I demand it— - 
you are on the ſeat of juſtice, and take heed how you adminiſter that juſtice 
—T demand it as my right, that a caption be granted againſt the abſentees. | 

Lord Eflgrove. With reſpe& to what Mr. Margarot has ſaid of his wit- 
neſies, I dare ſay your Lordſhips would not heſitate at ſending a meſſenger 

to ſerve even your Lordfhips, or any man in the kingdom with a citation. 
T hope it is not true, that the officer refuſed to cite rg Lordihips, i it was 
his duty, and he ought to have done it. | | ; 

Lord Juſtice Clerk, Mr. 3 ſtand TY and hear the criminal Wel | 
read againſt 1 vou. 
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The indictment read: 

Land ufc Clerk, What do you ſay to this? Are you guilty of the 
charges contained in it, or not guilty. 

Mr. Marzgarot. My Lord, guilt does not Rand at your ws at preſent. 

Lord Juſtice Clerk. Are you. guilty or not pt ? 10 muſt anſwer that 
queſtion. 

Mr. Margarot. I am not guilty ! but I don' t underſtand what is done 
with the objection J have already made. | 

Lord Fuftice Clerk. It is repelled. * + 

Mr. Margarot. Oh ! it is repelled, is it; according to cuſtom ? then I 
muſt make an open declaration of my intention, to enter a proteſt againſt the 
proceedings of this court. | | 

Lord Fuftice Clerk. Have you any thing to offer as to the _— of the 
libel ? 

Mr. Margarot. With regard to the libel, if any exactneſs is neceſſary in 
a criminal libel, it certainly is not relevant, and here is one thing, that alone 
is ſufficient to quaſh it. But, my Lord, I deſired that my witneſſes might be 
called over, in order that I might have a fair and free trial, and that if any 
of them did not attend, I might have a caption granted by the court; and 
that is an objection which is not to be done away ſo 7 I have not 
heard the anſwer of the court to that. 

Lord Juſtice Clerk. Have you any arguments to offer as to the + relevancy 
of the indiftment ? if you have, you muſt mention them now. 

Mr. Margarot. If your Lordſhips will give me leave to ſtate the objec- 
tion about the witneſſes afterwards, then I fay, this libel ſtates, that by the 
Laws of this Realm, Sedition is a crime of a heinous nature. I beſeech your 
Lordſhip, to point out the Law which makes Sedition a crime, and alſo, that 
which ſhews the puniſhment that is due to it. I underſtand ſome people 
think Sedition ſo well underſtood, as not to need explanation. I differ 
from them! ſay it is not merely the authority of a judge that is ſufficient— 
he muſt lay his finger upon the Law Book and point it out to the Subjects. 
that they may know where to find it when they are not before the judge. 
Is there any Law in the Britiſh Conſtitution, which points out Sedition, and 
affixes the puniſhment to it ? 

My Lords, in page three of the indinient are theſe words, which I un- 
derſtand to be taken from the Gazetteer. This. is an excellent motion, and 
the event which it alludes to, ought to be the tocſin to the friends of liberty to 
aſſemble. In the Gazetteer. it is, the friends 70 liberty—here it is the friends 
of liberty. Therefore, that 13 a flaw in the indictment, | wheel quaſhes it at 
once, 

My Lords, if you £9 W * to juſtice theſe are valid objetions; ; but if 
von 
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you ; think proper to repel e it is only to ſtate an objection, and as ſoon 


as ſtated it is repelled, you may do as you think fit; but, if I have not impar- 
tial juſtice done me, I will fit down, not make any defence, but deſire you to 


diſband the jury and paſs ſentence. 


Lord Juſtice Clerk. Have you any thing further to ſay as to the 3 > 

Mr. Margarot. It is irrelevant in toto. Then my Lords, again, at the 
concluſion of this libel I come back with my firſt objection ] ſee it both at 
the beginning and the end, and it is not a mere matter of form—no Act of 
Parliament can do it away, or if an Act of Parliament can do it away, why 
is not the Letter, as well as the Spirit of the Act maintained. It ſays here, 
all which, or part thereof, being found proven by the verdict of an afſize 
before our Lord Juſtice General, Lord Juſtice Clerk, and Lords Commiſ- 
ſioners of Juſticiary. It ſays ſo at the beginning—it ſays fo at the end. 
My Lords, this is an inaccuracy that cannot be overlooked—it muſt not be 


_ overlooked; and, as you thought proper to repel it in the firſt inſtance, I 


urge it again in the ſecond, it is a flaw in the inditment. There are three 
flaws, which I think ſufficient to quaſh the indictment entirely, 
' Lord Juſtice Clerk. Have you any more objections to make? 
Mr. Margarot. No, my Lords, three are as good as three thouſand, 
Mr. Solicitor General. My Lords, in anſwer to what has fallen from the 


Pannel, his objections are ſo extravagant as hardly to merit an anſwer. The 


only appearance of any t ing like a legal objection is this: the gentleman 
ſays he is accuſed of Sedition, and calls upon us to point out where Sedition | 
is made a crime, and by what Law, and what is the puniſhment affixed to it. 
My anſwer to that is, that Sedition was made a crime not by any ſtatute but 
by the common Law of Scotland, and if the gentleman wiſhes for authority, 
I refer him to the book called Regiam Majeſtatem, where Sedition is ex- 
preſsly ſtated to be a crime, and I would tell him, that it is there declared to 
be. puniſhable as treaſon. That is in the oldeſt book that we have upon the 
Law of Scotland. Since that, Sedition has not been puniſhed as treaſon, 
but remained upon the footing of the common Law, puniſhable by what is 


called an arbitrary puniſhment. As to a definition of Sedition, your Lord- 


ſhip Knows there are many crimes of ſo complex and fo vague a nature, that 


_ it is hardly poſfible to give a general definition to comprehend them all. If 


I am called upon to give a definition of high treaſon, I don't know any that 


I could give, except by enumerating all the different caſes of treaſon ; or, 


ſuppoſe I was called upon to give a definition of falſchood or forgery, there 
are twenty different kinds of it; no definition can comprehend the whole. 


So alſo, I imagine it ſtands with regard to Sedition. At the-ſame time, if a 


definition is wanted of the crime charged againſt that gentleman, I will read 
him Mr. Erſkine's definition of it in his firſt inſtitute; He divides it into 
| : two 
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two parts, real Scdition and verbal Sedition; he ſays, real Sedition is gene- 


rally committed by convocating together a conſiderable number of people 


without lawful authority, under pretence of redreſſing grievances to the de- 
ſtroying of the public peace. Then he ſays, general Sedition is inferred from 
the convocation of a number of people without lawful authority, tending to 


diſturb the peace of the community. Is not this the very crime charged 


againſt this gentleman : if there was any lawful authority, the gentleman 
will tell us what it is. Can there be a doubt, that if the facts ſtated in this 
indictment be true, they not only tended to diſturb the peace of the country, 
but to ſubvert the Conſtitution of Great Britain. Therefore, taking the 


charge as it ſtands, there cannot be a doubt with any one of your Lordſhips 


— 


that it does amount to a charge of Sedition, and that Sedition is a crime 


puniſhable by the law of this country? Tf there is any other country in the 
world, where Sedition is not made a crime by the common Law, I wiſh 
theſe gentlemen next time they hold Britiſh Conventions would meet in that 
country, for in Scotland I will aſſure them, there is a Law to puniſh them. 
Mr. Margarot. My Lords, I hold in my hand a definition of Mr. 


Exſkine's, a little differing from what the gentleman has read; he ſays» 


« jt conſiſts in raiſing commotions or difturbances in the ſtate; it is either 


« verbal or real. Verbal Sedition or Leaſing making, is inferred from the 
« uttering of words, tending to create diſcord between the king and his 
« people,” and I think it is that gentleman who is guilty of Sedition, inaſ- 
much as he ſecks to alienate the hearts of the ſubjects from their ſovereign. 
He ſays, © it was formerly puniſhed by death and the forfeiture of goods, 
« but now either by impriſonment, fine, or baniſhment, at the diſcretion of 
« the judge.” Now it ſeems to me, that, that cannot be the Sedition which 
this gentleman means, for if I underſtand rightly, the Sedition I am charged 
with, is ſomething like that of Meſſrs. Muir, Palmer, and Skirving. Now if 
their Scdition had been the Sedition that is meant here, they would have been 


puniſhed by baniſhment and not by tranſportation ; and therefore, there muſe 


be ſome trifling miſtake in that my Lords. Now it ſays here, * for prevent- 
ing riots and tumults it is enacted, that if any perſons to the number of 
twelve ſhall aſſemble, and being required by a magiſtrate or Conſtable to 
« diſperſe, ſhall nevertheleſs continue together for an hour after ſuch com- 
* mand, the perſons diſobeying ſhall ſuffer death.” Therefore, that cannot 
be the Sedition that I am charged with, for the indictment only pretends to 
know, what J am ſure, the Almighty never commiſſioned the Lord Advocate 
to enquire into, namely, our ſecret intentions. I did not know before that 


there was an inquiſition in Scotland, and that he was Graud Inquiſitor, for 


certainly otherwiſe, the minds of the people are only to be gathered from 
their behaviour. 


n | | My 
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My Lotds, theſe meetings I will maintain were gn in the ſtricteſt ſeuſe 
of the word; for the claim of rights entitles the people to petition Parliament; 
and it is impoſſible they could petition Parliament without meeting. The 


general will cannot be collected as you collect taxes from door to door. Good 


God ! what is become of the Conſtitution that you trumpet up ſo much, if 
you give us the name and take away the eſſence ? if the people are not! to 
meet to examine their rights, and proceed upon their rights. \ 
My Lords, there is not one ſo barefaced as to pretend to deny our right ts 
petition or addreſs the King. The Lord Advocate himſelf has acknowledged, 


 thatitis our right. He himſelf is à Reformer, and has held ſeditious meet<- 


ings as well as us; but then indeed he brings forward a curious reaſon : when 


the Lord Advocate is out of place, reform is proper; when in place, it is 


highly improper ; and that is the doctrine of Mr. Pitt. Becauſe we are poor 
it 1s ſedition in us; but when your County Meetings are held it is no longer 
fedition ; but it is a thing that is authorized. As long as they thought we 


were not ſufficiently formidable, and that there was no danger of opening the 


eyes of the people, ſo long did Juſtice nod; and ſhe only awoke when every 


man, hearing ſo much talk of the Conſtitution, began to examine what that 


Conſtitution was. And, to be ſure; it is a curious fiction in law (and you 
have a great many) by which our happy Conſtitution has wiſely guarded the 


Proſecutor for the Crown; by which means the Subject may at any time be 
| oppreſſed and perſecuted by the Officer of the Crown, and he can obtain no da- 


mages, no redreſs whatever. Happy if he gets off, happy if his ſentence does 
wot come out of the pocket of a Miniſter of State. My Lords, our tranſactions 
have been legal. The illegal actions have been entirely on the part of our pro- 


ſecutors. We have experienced the fate of general warrants 5 we have experi- 


enced the fate of a State Inquiſition. Good God! has not a man, living under 
the Britiſh Conſtitution, a right to examine that Conſtitution, and to ſay, I ant 
told, that it is thefineſt inſtitution in the world; and yet I feel my pocket 
emptied daily with taxes; I feel my liberties taken away one after another; 
and yet I muſt not meet with my neighbours to the number of twelve, to 
diſcuſs thoſe injuries that I daily feel, and to enquire after the means of ob- 
raining redreſs, but immediately comes a Crown Lawyer, claps the word 


Sedition upon it, and I am puniſhed. Then another man is charged with 


ſedition. My caſe is brought forward as a precedent, and therefore he muſt 
be puniſhed in the ſame way. I ſay, my Lord, if every article in this libel 
is proved, it redounds more to my honour than any thing elſe > it ſhews me 
the friend of my ſpecies ; it ſhews me the friend of my country; it ſhews that 

IT have done my duty as a good citizen ; that I have endeavoured to procure 
that for every one of my fellow ſubjects that it is our right to enjoy; that I 


dou't with to enjoy a ſingle * alone, neither place nor penſion; that I 
| den't 


t 
dot? t wiſh th enjoy any thing excluſively, but 1 ſeek a reſtirution of out 
rights, a renovation of our Conſtitution, as it is ſaid here, by univerſal ſuf- 
frage and annual parliaments. 

My Lords, perhaps your memories may fail you, for ir is ſome time back 
when Mr. Pitt, at the Thatched Houſe Tavern, being a young man making 
his debut in Parliarnent, a young patriot making his entree into the world, in- 
fiſted upon a Reform. It was then Highly conſtitutional. My Lords, I have 
in my hand a reſolution entered into at the Thatched Houſe Tavern, on the 
16th of May, 1782 At a numerous and reſpectable meeting of Mem- 
te bers of Parliament, friendly to a conſtitutional Reformation, and of mem- 
© bers of ſeveral Committees of Counties and Cities.” Here, Gentlemen, 


you ſee Delegates, here you ſee 2 Convention, though a Convention is no- 


thing new in Scotland; becauſe you have had the Borough Reform Conven- 
tion, and the Lord Advocate is himſelf upon that Liſt. My Lords, at the 

Thatched Houſe Tavern were preſent the Duke of Richmond; Lord Sutrey, 
Lord Mahon, the Lord Mayor. Here you ſee amongſt them the firſt muni- 


cipal Officer in England, the Lord Mayor, Sir Watkin Lewes, Mr. Dun- 


comb, Sir Cecil Wray, Mr. Brand Hollis, Mr. Withers, the Hon. William 
Pitt, whom J mean to adduce as an exculpatory evidence, if even the forms 
of juſtice are allowed me—the Reverend Mr. Wyvil, Major Cartwright, 
Mr. John Horne Tooke, Alderman Wilkes, Dr. Jebb, Mr. Churchill, Mr. 


| Froſt, &c. &c. all men of learning, who well know what the Conſtitution of 


this country is, and what it ought to be—men who required not to be told 
what was ſedition and what not men who would not have riſked themſelves, 


if they had not known that they were upon conſtitutional ground, and they 


reſolve, © That the motion of the Hon. William Pitt, on the 7th inſtant, 
* for the appointment of a Committee of the Houſe of Commons, to enquire 
*« into the ſtate of the repreſentation of the people of Great Britain,” and to 
report the ſame to the Houſe; and alſo what ſteps it might be neceſſary | 
to take having been defeated by a motion for the order of the day 
which is ſomerhing ſimilar to your repelling an objecti 7 the Pannel, as 
ſoon as it is ſtated .. having been defeated by a motion for the order of th 

i day, it is become indiſpenſibly neceſſary that application ſhould be made 


= to Parliament by N from the collective body of the people in 


« their reſpective diſtricts. — They were not to pour into the Houſe eight 
millions of petitions, but as many petitions from as many diftrifts as they 
could collect together, © requeſting a ſubſtantial reformation of the Com- 


4 mons Houſe of Parliament. 


-« Reſolved unanimouſly, That this meeting, conſidering that a > plat 
„ application, by the collective body of the people, to the Houſe of Com- 


a mont cannot be made before the cloſe of the preſent — is of opinion 


© « that 


| .(;2aS7} | 
<<. fat the ſenſe of the people ſhould be taken.“ And how is the ſenſe of 
the people to be taken, I would aſk the learned gentlemen of the law, if 

they are not convencd ?—Who is to take the ſenſe of the people, if it. is to be 
done by going round from man to man, and if twelve form a ſeditious meet- 
ing, it will come, by and by, perhaps to two or three, and it will be danger- 

ous for one neighbour to. ſpeak to another in the ſtreet, or any where elſe. 

indeed, that the ſenſe of the people ſhould be taken at ſuch times as may 

be convenient during this ſummer, in order to lay their ſeveral peritions 

<« before Parliament, early in the next ſeſſion, with their propoſals for a 

« Parliamentary Reformation, —Obſerve this, men of Scotland !—Obſerve- 
this Britens! without which neither the liberty of the nation can be pre- 

« ſerved, nor the permanence of a wiſe and virtuous adminiſtration can ba- 
« ſecure,” and I appeal to you all whether there is not truth and ſound 
doctrine i in it, © may receive that ainple and mature diſcuſſion which ſo mo- 

% mentous a queſtion demands.“ 

My Lords, it ſeems to have been in the year 1782.2 very Jaudable and a 
very-euaſtirutional thing to. aſſemble, to meet to conſider of the grievances, 
and to plan a method by which they were to be redreſſed. In the year 1794, 
when the very man who planned, who firſt ſuggeſted this, who encouraged. 
the people thereto, under his reign, I may call it, for he is the guide of the 
 helm—the guide in the cabinet, while he is in abſolute power; that ſhall be 

conſidered as Sedition which he himſelf firſt ſet on foot, in order to procure 
Himſelf that birth ; and, now he has got it, he has altered his ſentiments— 
How ridiculous for a Crown Lawyer to attempt ig impoſe upon a Court of 
Fuſtice ; or for any man to ſupport ſuch impoſition, that what was conſtitu- 
tional in 1782 ſhould be criminal in 1794.—F ellow citizens, and 1 fear not 
to call you by that name we are fellow citizens of one ſociety. By the 
word Citizen I mean a free men, a man enjoying all the rights and all the 
privileges, and paying his quota towards all the expence of Society. I ſay it 
is an inſolent attempt upon your underſtandings, to endeavour to perſuade you 
that that which was conſtitutional, thatthat which was right, that that which 
was juſtifiable in 1202 ſhould be criminal in 1794. It is true that an Eng- 
liſh jury has ſent to priſon a man for only reprinting thoſe Reſolutions. 
Holt, I think his name is, the printer of the Newark Journal, for reprinting 
in his paper, which pays a daily tax to government, that which the perſon to 
whom he pays the tax was the author of. Thus you ſee how Crown 
Lawyers pervert the Conſtitution, With high- ſounding words they diſguiſe 
the moſt innocent facts; they ſport with the lives, and with that which ought 
to be infinitely more dear than their lives With the liberties of his Majeſty's. 
Subjects. Men who feel wrongs cannot feel them without ſome degree of 
acrimony, and WES thoſe wrongs are repeated, this acrimony muſt increaſe; 
| ot 
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and theſe wrongs are done them in the King's name; but it is not the King, 
it is his ſervants who make uſe of his name; his ſeditious ſervants who ſepa- 
rate the K ing from his people. My Lords, I know my doom. I am a will- 
ing and an already devoted victim. I have made objections, thoſe objections 


have been repelled. I ſhall inſiſt preſently on the calling over of my wit- 


neſſes. I ſhall then demand a caption againſt ſuch as do not appear. If my 
juſt, my legal, my conſtitutional demands are repelled, I will fit down; I will 


beg the Gentlemen of the Jury not to give themſelves any further trouble; 


J will proteſt againſt the proceedings of the Court, and beg of them to paſs 


' to ſentence; which I know. it will be no difficult matter for them to do. 


Lord Henderland. My Lords, we are called upon to decide upon the re- 


levancy of this indictment, which charges in the major propoſition, that the 
crime of ſedition, in this and every other well governed realm, is a crime of 


« heinous nature, and ſeverely puniſhable. And, my Lord, the firſt part of 
it (to which it might be ſufficient to confine myſelf at preſent) charges that 
this Society, calling themſelves the Britiſh Convention of Delegates of the 
People, met under the prerence of Reform, that it was of a dangerous and 


deſtructive tendency, and was with the deliberate and determined intention 
to diſturb the peace of the community, and to ſubvert the preſent conſtitution - 


of the country; and that this gentleman, Maurice Margarot, did take an ac- 


tive and diſtinguiſhing part in their deliberations ; and conſequently, that he 
took an active and diftinguithing part in the deliberations of a Society, met 


with a determined purpoſe to overturn the Conſtitution ; that is the charge, 
true or falſe it is not our province at preſent to enquire, that muſt be left to 
the Jury. The criminality does, to be ſure, conſiſt in, that they met with a 
determined purpoſe to overturn the Conſtitution; and the Jury, when they 


come to decide upon it, muſt take into their view the ſeveral things charged 
in this indictment, relative to this meeting. 6 As to the form that they aſ- | 


ſumed, how far that was neceſſary to obtain a reform in Parliament, it is the 
province of the Jury to enquire; and under all the circumſtances of the caſe, 


to lay their hands upon their heart, and upon their great oaths to ſay what 

was the purpoſe of that meeting, according to the fact before them. My 
Lord, if that is made out, which is the charge, and in conſidering the rele- 
vancy, I am bound to hold the charge as proved, there cannot be a doubt 


that it amounts to ſedition. I ſay it approaches to high treaſon; and I find 
in the caſes tried in England, in 1745, as appears from Judge Foſter's Re- 
port, the charges laid again the priſoners were very little different from thoſe 


contained in the preſent Indiẽtment. It ran in theſe terms: . Alſo deviſing - 
and as much as in them lay, moſt wickedly and traiterouſly intending to 


change and ſubvert the rule and government of this kingdom, duly and 


* n ä under our A Sovereign Lord the King, and alſo 
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r to dẽpoſe Fe e our ſaid preſent Sovereign Lord the King of hs 
t title and ſoon. Now, my Lord, the charge is, that the purpoſe of this 
meeting was to ſubvert the Conſtitution ; and if it was, where can the doubt 
be,” that it does amount to Sedition. My Lord, the Gentleman requires 3 
definition of Sedition. My lord, I leave it to the ſenſe of every man who 
hears me, if an intention to ſubvert the Conſtitution of a country is not Sedi- 
tion. In matters of criminal law you muſt go by the underſtanding and the | 
ſenſe of mankind, and in this inſtance particularly the Jury are to determine 
upon the law as well as the fact. 

My Lord, with reſpect to Sedition it is of various kinds; no doubt its ge- 
neral tendeney is to reſiſt and undermine, or attempting to reſiſt and under- 
mine the Conſtitution of the country, and ſubvert the ſupreme power of the 
ſtate. It may either be of a public or a private nature. When of a private 
nature, it is directed againſt matters of a private life, it may be in direct op- 
poſition to acts of parliament, with reſpect to incloſures, diviſion of commonal- 
ties, turnpikes, and fo on. But of a public nature is the crime which is charged 
againſt this Gentleman: an intention to ſubvert theConſtirution. My Lord; 
ſedition may be attended with tumult or without: with riſing in arms, or with- 


out riſing in arms. My Lord, Sedition of a public kind, is as various as the in _ 


genuity of wickedneſs can ſuggeſt. Fr may be committed by words, by writing⸗ 


by painting, by medals, by allegories, by actions, by falſe inſinuation, by falſe 


argument, by tumult and inſurrection, by mobs, by cabals, by open and ſe- 
eret meetings; by conſpiracies and by conventions. If the Jury are ſatisfied 

in their minds that the intention of this is to overtum the Conſtitution, it is 
Sedition. My Lord, it was ſaid that there was no law againſt this. As tas 


that, my Lord, evexy well regulated government muſt make it Sedition & 


becauſe otherwiſe ſociety could not exiſt. It always has been, and muſt res, 
main a common law-crime, and muſt be puniſhable by common law. | 
My Lord, having faid ſo mueh, I think there can be no doubt. that the 


Libel is relevant. N de Pannel is at liberty to ſtate what he pleaſes in his 
was for a partial reform by legal means, and that no- 


defence, To inſiſt 


thing elſe was m ue by this extraordinary guiſe that this Convention took 


upon themſelves to aſſume, the Jury will upon the whole judge whether his 


defence or whether the charge is relevant. In che mean time it is my hum 


dle opinion that it is relevant. 


Lord Eſigrove. My Lord, as to the crime of Sedition, I cannot read the 
Indictment, nor I think any body eife, and ſay that if this man was concerned 
in holding theſe meetings for the purpoſe of diſturbing the peace of the come 


| munity, and ſubverting the Conſtitution of the country, that that is not the 


erime of Sedition. My Lord, it is not the province of ſuch men as theſe 
forake * themſelves the amendment of the Government. The i intention 
„ 


(m3 - 

af their meeting, they fay, was to obtain univerſal ſuffrage ; or, in other 
words, to eſtabliſh that every man living in this country is to have a vote to 
chuſe a Repreſentative in Parliament; a thing that never did obtain, and 
that does not now obtain, and never can obtain in this country. But, my 
Lord, it ſeems that if an act ſhould take place for the purpoſe of ſuppreſſing 
ſuch illegal meetings, that this is to be their tocſin, and their alarm-bell for 
the purpoſe of meeting, when, where, or how, is to be kept a deep ſecret—it 
is not to be divulged even among themſelves ; but it was to be confined to 
his gentleman, and two or three more, who were to call a Convention of 

Emergency, and they were to continue to afſemble, and not to obey ſuch aQ# 
if it ſhould paſs. My Lord, if the charges in this Indictment are proved, 
it is impolſible to deny my zfſent, that they do infor the crime of Sedition. 
4 am of opinion that this libel is relevantly laid. I ſhall be exce@Wiſigly happy 
| if this gentleman is Cound innocept; but chat lies with the Jurys ig 

with us. e 

Lord Swinton. My Lord, the es that see ebenen 
tion is, whether this Libel is relevant to infer the pains of law. And, my 
Lord, it has been ſo fully diſcuſſed, not only at this time, but upon the occa- 
ſion of a very late trial, that it is perfectly unneceſſary to go over the ground 
again that has been already gone over. But, my Lord, in this caſe the In- 
diftment ſtates, that a motion was made, vpon which the Pannel ſays, © this 
is an excellent motion. The event which it alludes to, ought to be the 
es tocſin for the friends of liberty to afſemble.” My Lord, this is a very ill 
.choſen word. What is this tocſm ?- It is an inſtrument made uſe of by d- 
people in France to aſlemble. It is borrowed from a place from Which! 

would wiſh to borrow very little. For what purpoſe are they te *Femble 2 
They fay to aſſert their rights. By what means can any man be at a loſs 
to make the anſue By violence and outrage, and no oth xx interpretation 
can be givento it. My Lord, afterwards a rpoſal is Fade for a ſealed ler- 
ter to be given to the Delegates, which Ws not to b*,opened till a certain pe- 
riod: like an order that is ſometimg#'given to ſpips when they fail, that they 
ure not to open their inſtruftion:” ill chey come to a e ain latitude; and the 
- meaning is, that thoſe in”. ccions ſhall not be known; Hr fear they ſhould be 
prevented. There cn be no othet reaſon; and yet they afterwards ſay, we 
make no ſecrets f any thing. Then there is a reſolution, that this Conven- 
tion, conſidering the calamitous conſequence of any act of the Legiſlature, 
which may tend to deprive the people of their undoubted right to meet, de- 
flare before God and the world, that we ſhall follow the wholeſome example 
of former times, by paying no regard to any act which ſhall militate againſt 
| the Conſtitution of our country. Is not this declaring that they will oppoſe 
whe Legiſlature itſelf? My Lord, it does not require any proof of its being 
— * Sedition. 

—— 


( 22 ) 
Sedition. Then, my Lord, among other caſes of emergency, n nich they 
were to meet, it is mentioned, © or in caſe of an invaſion.” My Lord, for 
: whar purpoſe were they to meet privately, in caſe of an invaſion? The Le- 
giſlature, the executive part of government is to look after that. Every man 
muſt feel what they meant: that they ſhould aſſemble the Delegates altoge” 
ther at a particular time, and all at one time they ſhould meet, in caſe of an 
invaſion. My Lord, I gave my ſentiments very fully this day ſe'nnight upon 
the ſame queſtion, and I have not altered them, but feel them fironger and 


ſtronger. I am ſorry to ſee ſo many examples brought before us, and I hope 


there will be but few more; I am of opinion that the Libel is relevant. 
Lord Dun/innan. My Lord, the only queſtion at preſent for our conſider- 

ation is, whether the Libel is relevant and is laid properly, My Lord, the 
major progitfition ſtates the crime of Sedition : the minor propoſition ſpecifies « 
- variety of circumſtances, which, if they come up to the crime of Sedition, the 
_ Libel is relevant; and, my Lord, I have but one doubt upon this, ſubject; 
and that is, whether in ſome of theſe particulars it is any thing ſhort of the 
crime of high treaſon z but I think that.it amounts to Sedition, there can be 
Eats nm ee ought to be pro- 
nounced. | 
+ Lord ate, My Lord, i in this caſe, as os the ve- 
0 hens it is the province of the Jury to enquire into the facts charged; and 

if thoſe facts are brought home to this Pannel ; particularly the Reſolutions, 
if they are brought home to him, I think the neceſſary concluſion is, that 
de is guilty of the higheſt ſpecies of Sedition that can poſſibly be committed. 
I am of opinion that the libel ought to be found relegant, _ 


Lord 73-fice Clerk. My Lords, I think it „ 


thing to hat your Lordſhips have ſaid ; but I think * man who knows 
any thing ot the Law of Scotland; or that has the leaf erſtanding, muſt 
think that the ore half of witatis charged here, if true, uoes amount to Sedi- 
tion; and therefore! have no oCabr in pronouncing the ordinary interlocu- 
tory, that the libel if found proven to che knowledge of an Aſſize is relevant, 
to infer the pains of Jaw which the Jury whiz attend, is only an arbitrary pu- 
niſhment, and allouag the Pannol to prove all rats and mee that 
may tend to exculpate or alleviate his guilt. 
- Mr. Margarot. My Lords, I . in my former dan. of havin 
my witneſſes called over. 
Lad Fuftice Clerk. Surely both 1 and 1 Pannel —__ to ſee that 
their witneſſes are all here, Let the Macer go now and ſee if they are here, 
Mr. Margaroi. And likewiſe that the Court and the people at large may 
be informed the reaſon 775 1 have n not the privilege of en you as an ex · 
 eulpatory 


( 23.) 
dulpatory evidence, in ä of the fear of the Meſſenger ro deliver * 
a ſummons to you; that is a thing proper to be known. 
Lord Juſtice Clerk. If you have any thing that it is ties 4 me to 
prove, you ſhall have the benefit of my teſtimony, and you ſhall not want Mt 
8 | 
Lord eee I am fare if the Meſſenger h. has refuſed t to alte yp 
: ren he has behaved moſt improperl r. „ t | 
Mr. Margarot. IT think his name is Hotcheſon; he cad he would boy 
8 in Court to give a reaſon why he refuſed to do it. 
- The interlocutory of the Court read) 

Mr. Margaror. There is likewiſe another thing: e not e notice 
of the two objections to the wording of the Indichment, which are material; | 
flaws. Your Lordſhips have not ſaid a word te that. 8 

Lord Juſtice Clerk. The court have conſidered all you n ang a hey 
are of opinion, upon the whole, that the libel as relevant. | _ 

. Mr. Margare:. Here is the liſt of my witneſſes, my. Lak, Hap 

| U ITbe Meſſenger was called bur aii hot appear). 8 

Mur. Manger ot. You will be informed, that ſome of my Eng live in 
art that I have had the exculpatory letters ſerved there, with what is 

called a ſubpœno in England and the affidavit at the back of the exculpatory 
letters, now in the hand of the Clerk of the Court, ſhe ws that they have been 
cited in a legal manner, and therefore, as Ia nn een 


the liſt of them to be called oe rr. 4 * 

(be liſt being called over, he ure ae) , INE 

Duke of Richmn!k Jahn M'Intire tes 
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Tord Juſtice Clerk. As to che 0e aw e in Anat this Court 
cannot go beyond their juriſdiction: they cannot compel any witneſs living : 

in England to appear here; aud. therefore a eaption againſt witneſſes reſiding 

in England is a thing altogether i incompetent and unheard Morel i aws 

Mr. Margarot.. Your Lordfhips objection 1s. not lid, as will pp n 
yourſelf, upon reflection, in asmuch as if you are n competent to give a 
ſecond citation, you was not competent to the. firlt, On che contrary, it ap- 
pears that the letters of exculpation found no difficulty in being backed by a 
Judge in England, and the ſubpeena was ſerved upon them according to the 
Laws of England; and therefore, by a-ſecond diligence, they will be purſu- 
ed in the ſame manner; and that will be backed by a Judge, and the ſame 
compulſion will be exerciſed. upon them in England as would be in Scotland, 
if they reſided here.— And, my Lord, I will not permit this to be paſſed 
over cably, they are very material eridences — they are men of high Ration 
C 4 in 
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ARS ions wh of great reſponſibility—they are men whoſe aces 
tions are public, and the queſtions that I mean to put to them are of 4 
very important nature.— There is again another thing Ait ſeems you over- 
look ſome things and pry very cloſely into others—it ſeems you are not compe- 
tent to enforce the attendance of a witneſs from England, but it appears, 
by- the libel, that you are competent to try offences committed in England. 
My Lord, mete with an equal meaſure—let my objection be, attended ta 
in 2 proper'\manner.—lt is a legal objection founded in juſtice, and juſtice 
cannot deny it. —Grant me a caption for my abſent witneſſes. I demand it. 

Lord Henderland. My Lords, if witneſſes reſided in Scotland within our 
Oo away caption/might be granted; but my doubt 
is, whether it is competent to the Court to * 3 
ir this cada be alrogerher nugaory. 0 

Lord Eftgrove. My Lords, I don't know an inſtance gs either in 
the civil or criminal Courts, of a warrant being granted to bring a witneſs 
| from England, to apprehend him by Habeas Corpus: that is the only juriſ- 
diction we can exerciſe. My Lords, I underſtand in England it is not an 
eaſy matter to obtain witnefſes, before their'owh'Covurts; but of that I pro- 
ſeſs myſelf ignorant: but I know: of no inſtance in which this Court have 


taken cognizance of the non-attendance of witneſſes, refident in a foreign 


country; for England, with reſpect to che law, is as an Fl eee ee - 
try as Germany; Italy, or any other country,— DEE. bt 
Lord Swinton. By our laws we cannot eee — 2 ind 
from a foreign country; and we cannot go beyond our power. It is clear to 
me, that it was not our fault that they did not atteni as to — | 
lawfully ſummoned here, we cap lay a fine upon them. | 
Lord Dunfinnan. My Lords,—this Court ought not to be ee 
| contempt, and therefore your Lordſhips would be careful to iſſue no warrant 
chat you cannot enforce. The authority of eee 80 n 
their juriſdiction, which is confined to Scotland. i 10 
Lord Abercrombie; By the laws of this country we have no auboriy over 
perſons refiding in am other country. 
* Lord Fuftice Clerk: e cannot poſſibly'differ 1 vpon mee 
downright abſurdity, to iſſue a ſecond diligence againſt witneſſes reſiding in 
another country. am ſorry for it; but he has got a fair trial by the laws of 
chis country.—As to what dropped from the Pannel juſt now, he muſt be 
yery much -miſtaken, if he thinks he is tried for a crime committed in Eng- 
land :— that is by no means the eaſe; he is tried for what he did after he 


Fame to this ecuntry; but it was very proper, in order to ſhe the intention 
A i © CU IO Ps Way a delegate 
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from a Convention of the ſame kind i in Rogland 5 but ir is for the crime that 


he committed in this country alone that now ſtands at the bar. 


Mr. Margarot. My Lords, don't require the forms of juſtice, I require 
the eſſence of juſtice. It ſeerns that a Pannel is entitled to the ſame compul- 
fory method of adducing witneſſes in his favour, as the proſecutor has to ad- 
duce evidence againſt him. Now general warrants have been iſſued to adduce 
evidence againſt me :—general warrants, I ſay it, have been iſſued to adduce a 
evidence againſt me.— Now I demand nothing more than the regular forms 
of the Court, that yqur caption may be granted, and ſee whether they will 


obey the laws of their country or not.— and I am ſorry to hear it come from 

the Bench, that it would be nugatory; which implies, that there are men in 
| England above the law.—Look to it my friends—where is your boaſted Con- 
ſtitution If the firſt man in England is not as amenable to ther of his 
country as the meaneſt of you, you are ſlaves. | 


Mans ee arts ponder peak 1 the Car nd nt oh 


rangue the mob. 

Mr. Margarot. Do you call this 3 . Loads - 

Lord Juſtice Clerk, You are not to harangue the multitude. - | 
Mr. Margarot. I underſtand that the Judges have harangued bY multitude 


too, and they have gone into a ſeries of accuſation againſt me, which I did not 
know was 3 part of. the duty of a Judge who ought jus d cere, not jus facere>. 
It has been ſaid too, that England is as much a foreign country as Germany or 


Iraly ;—that I don't underftand—if this country is as foreign as Germany 


| Don't talk, for Gods ſake, of the Engliſh Conſtitution ; it does not belong to 


you—lt is your duty my Lords, to grant me in whole what you offer me in 
part.—Ag to thoſe that reſide i in Scotland, you ſay me can puniſh them, but 


not thoſe i in England; and yet you could cite thoſe that were in England: 


and it was backed by a Judge in England; and if you grant a ſecond diligence, 


the ſame form will be gone through again; and if, after a certain time, for 1 


don't with to avoid a trial,—no, I wiſh to come before my country, as every 
good citizen ought, to obey the laws of his country; and I do it with a con- 
ſcious heart that I am totally innocent, and that 7 praiſe inſtead of 
plame or puniſhment ;—therefore, I ſay I will con 

juſtice that I demand.— I have exculpatory witneſſes of great importance 
living i in England cited by your authority, in conſequence of that authority it 


has been ſupported by the Engliſh Judges, —the Engliſh Judges will ſfuppors 
your authorny i in a ſecond inftance.—Let them be cited jet a proper time be 


giyen me and if they don't appear at the ſecond citing, I will couſent to go to 


trial without them. — But, my Lords, let juſtice take place; remember you 
have, in the courſe of this trial, to praiſe the Conſtitution, it will be told the 
people how happily they live ch it—how free and how happy every man is 

1:4 living 


45 


to you a part of the 


| (260 
| Hving under his own vine and bis own fig tree. Let it be proved, let it be 
proved that a Court of Juſtice does every thing in favour of the Pannel, as 
much as in favour of the Proſecutor . The objections that I made have been 

. repelled ; but they will be noticed in a ſuperior Court. There is a Court 

ſuperior to your's, and there muſt be, in every well regulated government, 
an appeal to a ſuperior Court, from whence the abuſes the ſervants of the 
Crown may be rectified. | 
Lord Juſtice Clerk. I think you ſeem to he a with 5 FU of 
any well governed ſtate, and if you were not a foreigner and a ſtranger, we 
would net have ſuffered you to have ſaid EIS bane (ly. 
Mr. Margarot. I demand a capti. | | 
- Lord Juſtice Cierk. The court have repelled it 8 
- Mr. Miingaro:. - Oh! very well, my Lords, —however permit me one 
queſtion, and I will put it to the generoſity of the public proſecutor to anſwer 
d. My Lord Advocate, is it in your power or not to bring a witneſs on the 

part of the — from England, upon your honour anſwer me? 

Mr. — Does not an outlawry extend to England? 

Mr. Solicitor General. For a crime it certainly does, but not as to a wit- 
, eee a Scotchman to be tried before a Court in England, and in 
place of ſeeking the aſſiſtance of ſome Engliſh Counſel, as he ought to do, ne 
were to utter things of the ſame kind that this Pannel has done, I doubt 
whether he would be heard with the ſame n. with which * Lord- 


| pda honed bins 


Lud Feflice Clerk. Do e. „ 2 caption agtinitebol two witneſſes who 


> wide in Seorland?/ 


Mr. Margarot. No n eee 
let three rich men go unpuniſhed.— There is another thing which I believe 

takes place before the impannelling of the Jury, which reſpects the opening 
of the doors of this place. In looking over the claim of rights in the 27th 
chapter, I find it ſaid that, in criminal trials, which are of ſo great import, 
the doors of the Court ſhall be thrown open.—I demand therefore that the 
— nally be opened, in order that che peogls may pertaka of 

Lord Juflice Clerk. It would be a very pretty opening, I think.” nj 

Mr. Margarot. The doors are ſhut, and I-underftand it is the cuſtom of | 
So keepers to take money, which is contrary to the laws wn. 

Lord 7 Clerk. That you have no buſineſs with. 
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1 00 i Gordon, Brewer in Edinburgh. 2 
x Thomas Hotchkis, Brewer. - 0 
Samuel Gilmour, Ropemaker, . 
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James Clark, Farrier. 
James Mill, Tanner. 


Lora valle Clerk. Do you object to any of theſe Gee 5 
Mr. Margarot. I have no perſonal objection, but I muſt beg to know bỹ 


what law you have the picking of the Jury, and that you alone have the — 


ing of them. | 
Lord Abercrombie. His Lordſhip is not picking but naming the ne ac- 
cording to the eſtabliſhed law and the eſtabliſhed Conſtitution of the country; 


and the ane at the bar has no right to put ſuch a * 


William Smith, Stabler. 
Charles Robertſon, Painter. 

John Balfour, Merchant. is 
John Wilſon, Coachmaker. 1 
William Ainſlie, Sadler. 5 

William Pirnie, Architect, , 
vt Anderſon, Banker. 
Robert Burns, Architect. 57 % 
Miacduff Hart, Shoemaker, '-+ 00 
John Wanne Merchant. RY 


Evidence for the Crown. LETS 


| (Wi om Scott, called in.) We” 

Lord n Have you any objection to this witneſs 1 

Mr. Margarot. According to the method in which you proceed, it _ 
pears to me very. needleſs to make objections, otherwiſe, undoubtedly my 
Lord, under the Britiſh Conſtitution, acting up to the ſpirit of it, that witneſs 
is not competent; he is a dependant, or hanger on upon the public proſecu- 
tor, and in fact, acts as deputy public proſecutors you way repel it or not 
as you pleaſe. ' 

Lord Juſtice Clerk. I dare ſay, your Lordihips will pleaſe to repel that 


| (The witneſs feorn I Ul S 
. Do you 8 on the evening of the 5th of December laſt, going 
to apprehend the Pannel for examination? A. I do. 
2. Was you preſent when he was brought up for examination? 
A. I employed Lion the meſſenger to apprehend 1 and was preſent at 
the Sheriff Clerke's office, when he was examined. — 
B. Did he upon that occaſion make a declaration A. He did. 5 
Did he appear to be ſober and of ſound mind, at the time he emitted 
that declaration —4. Ves. 
3 | : 2. Freely 


3 
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. 

&. Freely, * without compulſion? A. r 

©. Did you ſubſcribe your witneſs to that declaration 4. I did. 

9. Look i that is your ſubſcription ?—A. That is the declaration- 

Were any papers at that time produced, claimed by the Pannel ? 
4. The officer who executed the warrant reported to me, that he found 
Mr. Margarot and Mr. Gerald in the ſame room, that he had taken into his 
poſſeſſion ſeveral papers, part of them he deſcribed to be Mr. Gerald's, part 
of them to be Mr. Margarot's ; they were put into a trunk together, this 
trunk was brought to the office, and after he was examined, he was defired | 
to give the key that it might be opened, he declined to do ſo, upon which 
we applied for a warrant to have the trunk opened, which was carried into 


execution 4. it was inſpected in the prefence of Mr. Margarot and Mr, 


Gerald. Me was brought to the office upon a ſecond warrant, and Mr. 
Gerald alſo attended; he refuſed thenito give it up without force, and he 


| Heldit in his hand and ſaid, I will not give it up, but you may take it; he 


faid, he would not witneſs the trunk” being opened, and turned round and 
Jooked out of the window. Upon tie trunk being opened, there were ſome 


| articles that did not relate to the buſineſs in hand, particularly a pocket-book 


of Mr. Margarot's, and ſomething of Mr. Gerald's, which were reſtored ; 
and rhoſe that were ng -7% to the buſineſs were entered into 


an inventory. . 


- 2. Did you ſubſcribe that i Lo 1 5 1 did. 
. Do you know that to be the ſame (mewing him the ener) ? 
4. This is the fame, it is ſigned by Mr. Gerald ms my Page, 
dur Mr. Margarot declined figning it. Me 
. r the pops that four frail, Yes. 
2. "Will you inde the rrovibſe of locking ore df popers, Oy | 
are the ſame, and go through them accurately ? 
A. The firſt is a paper containing two letters ſigned William Skirving >” 
2. T keſe are the papers Mr. Margarot claimed as his ?—4: Yes. | 
The fecond is a manuſcript of a plan for ſapporting the gazerteer, fub- 


' mitted to the conſid 13 e e ee ſigned 1 


Fame manner. | 
The third, is a bundle of papers fall vp, and li- la papers for the co. 
mitte of Union. ; 
The fourth, is 2 letter dated the 1 sch November, 179 3, ſigned 83 
Hardy, . * to Citizen Margarot and Citizen Gerald, dele- 


gates. 


The ffth, is a letter 58 ditto to Aito 2ad November, ELIE vo 
— and * Gerald. LS” | 
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The fixth, is another letter, the 2gth of November, addrefſed to Mrtics 

Margarot and Jaun Gerald, delegates. 
"The ſeventh, is another letter from Thomas Hardy, awed the 28th No- 
vember, ll to Ss Margaret and Mr. Gerald, —_ from 1 
don. 

The eighth, two pages of manuferipr d organization bega 
aſſemblies, aſſembled for the purpoſe of electing tepreſentatives. 

The ninth, a manuſcript entitled the conſtitution, and in it were found 
other papers relative to the regulations to be adopred in the Convention. 

. Have you now gone through the articles claimed by i. Margarot® | 
„ * 


A. Were there ſeveral other articles claimed vy Mr. Oerald 4. Les. 


L. Were they identified in the ſame manner ?—A. They wers. 


9. In the declaration you heard emitted by the Pannel of the 5th & 


December, did he refer to any motion? 

A. If your Lordſhip will cauſe the declaration to be read, - rap nar 
able to tell you. | | 

(The declaration handed to the witneſs, who reads it. 

Was there any reference to a motion ?—A. Ver 

Was any paper found in the Pannel's poſſeſſion 2 | 
. There was a paper found when Mr. Skirving was apprehended ; then 
amongſt other papers this motion was found, and when rhis gentleman way 
examined this paper was ſhewn to him, and the queſtion ſtated in the dl 


_ &laration put to him; it was found in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Skirving, the 


ſecretary to the Convention, _ the ſame morning that Mr. 2 
was taken up. 

Did you put any mark upon that paper, by which you ſhould know I " 
again * 

A. Yes, I put my initials upon it; it is a motion . by Mr. ite 
and ſeconded by John Wardlaw. 


9. At the time the ſecretary's papers came to be inſpected in your pre- 


ſence, was there a paper diſcovered, amongſt them, bearing to be the minutes 
ef the Convention? A. There was. 


2, Did you put any mark or ſubſcription upon that at the time, fo — | 


you ſhould know it again ?—A. I did. 
Did you look through it ?—A. I did read the whole of it. 
2. How were theſe papers of the ſecretary brought before you ? 


A. By a warrant. The papers were found ſealed in the ſecretary's houſe, = 


and were brought in that ſituation to the Sheriff Clerk's N aud they 


* there with the. reſt, 
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(9) 
S. Did you attend the magiſtrates of 'this city on the evening of the oh 
of December, when they went to diſperſe this convention? : — 
A. No, I did on the 6th, the Convention had aſſembled; the Provoſt went 
along with the ſheriff's ſubſtitute, Mr. Davidſon, and the magiſtrates, and I 
accompanied them upon that occaſion. I found Mr. Margarot ſtanding by 
a table, and the chair was ſtanding empty. The firſt thing that I heard was, 
Mr. Margarot ſaid, they were met for a conſtitutional purpoſe, they were going 
to petition either the King or the Parliament, I cannot ſay which; and it 
was ſaid by ſomebody, that they could not proceed to buſineſs till the chair 
was taken: Mr. Margarot was called upon to take the chair, which he ac- 
cordingly did. Mr. Davidſon aſked if it was the Britiſh Convention, upon 
being tal it was, he told them that they came for the purpoſe of diſmiſſing | 
them, and they ſhould not proceed to any buſineſs ; the anſwer was, that 
they would not till force was uſed, and particularly the Pannel ſaid, that he 
would not leave the chair, as he was then diſcharging his duty, till force was 
uſed; tothat Mr. Davidſon ſaid, he ſuppoſed any thing that had that appearance 
would be ſatisfactory, and took Mr. Margarot by the hand, upon which he left 
che chair: upon his leaving the chair, there was a call for Mr. Gerald to take 
the chair, which he accordingly did, and the ſame form was uſed with regard 
to him: Mr. Davidſon took him by the hand, and it was then called out 
that they never diſmiſſed without prayer, and Mr. Gerald prayed and then 
came out of the chair, it was then ſaid by ſomebody, that though they were 
now diſmiſſed, they would remember that they were * that they 
had voted themſelves permanent the night before. | 
= 2. Did this happen the day after the Pannel had been examined before 
the Sheriff, and liberated upon his finding bail ?!=A. Yes. 
Was it on account of a charge of ſeditious * of the fame na- 
ture that he was brought before the Sheriff ? 
A. It was for being a member of that Convention. 
(William Scott croſs examined by Mr. Margarot.) 
. By virtue of what e did 28 employ Lyon the — to 
arreſt me ? | 
A. By virtue of a warrant which I had ane from the Sheriff of 
MFC as Procurator-Fiſcal. | 
2, Was that warrant granted at your ES hind. It was. 
. Now anſwer me ſeriouſly one queſtion ; from whom did you receive | 
the order to apply for that requiſition ? 
A. That certainly has not any connection with the preſent buſineſs ; ; 
and I think I am not bound to anſwer that queſtion. 
D. Tr has, Sir! and you muſt anſwer it as you appear before * at the 
wa day. (The 1 beſitated). | 


Mr. 


7 


E 


Mr. Margarot. My Lord, 1 muſt have the protection of the Court. 


Lord Juftice Clerk. I don't think it is proper that he ſhould tell who 


axe the information. 
Lord Abercrombic. I am of a ſame opinion. | 
Lord Eſtgroue. He acted as Procurator-Fiſcal of Edinburgh, and there- 


fore he is no more liable, or bound to ſay, who was his private informer, than 


my Lord Advocate is. 


Lord Dunſinnan. It is entering into an invfiguton which the Panne! 


has no right to make. 

Lord Swinton. I am of the ſame opinion. 

Mr. Margarot, My Lords, I hope 1 have not put an improper queſtion 2 
1 know it is cuſtomary at Venice, they have a lion's mouth to gceive all 
private ſecret information, but I did not . that it was ſo noon, I 
thought that juſtice was open. 
Lord Abercrombie. I am ſorry to obſerve, that from the beginning of this 
trial, the. Pannel has betrayed the grofſeſt ignorance of the laws of this 


country ; and I muſt regret that he has not had the advigg of thoſe who 


know better; but if he is to object to things in this way, I truſt he will do 
it for his own ſake in a decent manner. 
Mr. Margarat. Then I am to underſtand, that the reception of ſecret 
information is a part of the laws of this country. The _ found Mr. 
Gerald and me in the ſame room ? „ | | 
: I was told ſo, but that is only from reports "OY | 1 
Where was that room; at the Black Bull ? Þ 3 
Yes; I was told ſo. | D 
At a public inn? -A. Yes. 
Was the door locked ?—4. I cannot fay. 
How do you aſcertain that thaſe n were mine which you have 
juſt now produced? 
A. TI have told you all chat I can; it was from Mr. Gerald' s, and your 
own pointing them out. 
9. I underſtand you have ſaid that I emitted a declaration: a declara- 
tian, if J underſtand it rightly, is a certain verbal acknowledgement? 
A. A declaration may be negative, and it is ſtill a declaration. 


Lord Juſtice Clerk. You may make a declaration that you are innocent as 
well as that you are guilty. 


8 1 * > / 8 


Mr. Margarot. It would have the ſame effeR. What reaſan did | 


L alledge for refuſing to emit a declaration ?—A. I don't recollect. 
8. In the courſe of your practice do you know any law which enforces. 
a private interrogatory ? 


*. Solicitor. General. If the gencleman is an attorney, 25 I am 500 x 
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. mode fike to know whether he would be ſuffered to > alu on in this way in the 


eourts of Weſtminſter-Hall ? . 
Lord Fuftice Clerk. It is WAY 2 ee for tlie witneſs to 


anſwer. 
Mr. Margaret. Have you any mode of diſtinguiſhing thoſe papers found 


| in my trunk from thoſe rhat belonged to Mr. Gerald in the ſame trunk ? 


A. I cannot fay. 
2. eee « paper of Mr. 


| Gerald's, and a paper of mine 


4. No. They were taken down diftinfly, and. marked with your 


; initials in/your own preſence. ; | 5 


= Who arranged the papers? | 
A. 1 arranged them in your preſence; rr at ie tad] 5 
Lord Fuftice Clerk» Did not you 25 the Pannel picked out ard paperty | 


| 3 Gerald his? 


Tes, there was a paper put in, ad ll below he belonged 1 * 

the 100 belongell to the Pannel. 

'2. Did 1 not obſerve to you at the time, Gus bein in dn f inn, we coul@ 
not be anſwerable for what papers were found in our n? | 

A. I dare ſay you did. 

L. Did I not ſay, that even the A might bring chat paper if he 
thought proper, and huſtle them into the trunk at once? A. So you did. 

Zy what means are you certain, that the papers which you found in 


Mr. Skirving's poſſeſſion were minutes of the Cenvention # 


A. From various circumſtances; but I ſubmit again to the _— * | 


 ther-it is proper to anſwer that ? 


Lord Juftice Clerk. Yes, you muſt give anſwers to legal ce. 

A. The minutes were — to be the minutes of the Convention by 
ſome of the members. | 

2, You accompanied the Sheriff to Mr. Laing's room.—4. Yes. 

N. Did I ſay any thing to you at that time? 

A. Yes; you was the firſt perſon that called to me, 135 me a motion, 
and defired 1 would read it; I told him I had nothing to do with it: it was 
a motion to petition the King, or ſomething of that kind, 

2. Do you recolle& the Sheriff ſubſtitute ſaying, that he acted by 
orders? 

A. I cannot ſay but he certainly told you, he came for the expreſs pur- 
pole of diſmiſſing that e and that you muſt do no bufmeſs as a _- 


_- tiſh Convention. 


2. Did I not ſpeak to you; and you en anſwered me, that you 
was doing your _ JA Tay by Sy the Sheriffs. 
2. You 


( 33 ): ; 


. Vou ſay that che meeting ended with prayer; can you recoliedd that | 


prayer A. I cannot. : 
Qi Does beginning and cloſing a meetings for aeg inPat- 
liament; with prayer; apply to the word Sedition??: | * 


Lord Juſtice Clerk, That is a very improper queſtion.” 1 pas 

Q: Did the petition for the warrant ſtate, that I had met. with others i in 
Laing's workſhop, that 1 had been forced from the chair, that we had ſaid 
that we were aſſembled for petitioning. a reform of Parliament, and cloſed 
with 2 Was that warrant which took me up * the ſame as 

A. The Sabin wee 90 0s it, becauſe hy rant was two od 


Cog chr ra it conld See n OY ic did no 
2 nr RaRnens r Oe Vils 5A 
: buen Plies mad. Ka Bren ] wy | 
9. Do yo recollect the Pannel being brought before you pubs go 
of December for examination ?—4. Ido op ny #02 32g ot 


Did he at chat time emit x Teclatation in your proence ?—4. He did. 
L. Did he do it voluntarily, and without compulfion ?—£ Ves. 


N; Was he ſober, and of ſound mind Ln. Yes. ; s f 
2 Did you ſubſeribe that declaratibn 2 Küss. 6 en N 0: 
- 2 Look and fee if that iv it. It is the ſme. yoo + wy N 


2. Is there any reference i in that declaration to a cet Ves 

9. Was there a paper found in the Sercary'spolltion which fed. 
to be that motion? —.4 Yes. Nog 

2. Did you pra nip he reh koi gin 

A." Yes," this is it: ; 
Q. Do you reculet any ober paper haying been price a that ers- : 
mination or afterwards ? r \ | 
A. There were no papers ks thyt Pix, Pg 3 * thers were, 

| papers taken from . . of e e eee, 1 


identified. . Ima ft % m0 gr 
2. — brooghn alongetich Nm . Fs Bd le ton 
Was heaſked for the key nen u at: Hons), of Seats” 
A. Ves, and he declined giving it up- bas ; al Ne 05 
2. Was there any ſeal put upon it? 01 10 5 20! f Jia l ne 4 an 


A. Not in my preſence ;, L underſwod there wn. e 
When it ede ieee dap, v. any hren made of 
its contents A. Ves. "4 1:14 7598 malls 
Q. Were there any dw ocher Made cuimed by th Panel? 5 
ts ens Gerald, - Abs Bo 
Ah bad , ebe %, FW 
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2 were thoſe Asmus by the Pannel cuir for thoſe Alaimied ” 
Mr. Gerald? © 

. Ves, and an inventory was made of both aud wy TINY vat. 

E And it was done in their preſence ?—2. Yew 19s ene Ar eg 

2. Did you ſubſeribe that inventory A. Ve. 

. Did you e app ho opa the atclets "whit ir evi? 

x Ves. =; S310? 1520 Deal 1 4. chien L 

Did you IR theſe 3 We yur aueh ith the - 
Ae Un at u che inveiniley? , au, 5 

A. Yes; it was only thoſe that were 8 to is buſineſs in hand 1 15 

wert pur into * inventGry. a Exantiey 2 8 e ve em.) ge are all 


177 * 


marked by me. ae. [460 7 dr ab 

Q. Do you recolle&t hy Mr. REDS was liderkted 7 puta; + 
A. Upon finding bail. e 

E What wan che Bburt of the. ee n bim for. which the was 
brought before you for examination; b n d 0 


A For ſeditidus practices, as being a member * che merting ;cplling 
themſelves the Britiſh ' Convention * nnn of the Friends 4 the 
People. #34 tn n ce of) <5 = 

2. Do you . to aa execution of your Fab to a 
wright's ſhop on the ſouth: fide of the town, the 6th of December, with a 
vie w of diſpetſing this meeting ?—4- I did... ono et 

A: Be ſo obliging to mention 40, cen and Jay wh paſſed ae 
you fo went to that meeting. | SY © as 4% X 

A. It was on Friday evening the 6th"of W Is weng and ended 
the Lord Provoſt, with the magiſtrates of the city; a great number of peo- 
ple were aſſembled In a Wright's hop, and 1 went immediately bp to the 
table, where I ſaw ſome people whoſe faces T recognized; Mr. Skirring, 
Nr. Brown, Nr. Marparot, and ſeveral othets; I aled whar the mteting 
s did not get a Aire anſwer; 1 AMked I it was the Brit COnven- 
tion? One of the members, and I think it was Mr. Margaret, faid that it 
was; I told him that T was Sheriff ſubſmute for the County; and that l/came 
there to diſperſe hat meeting, Which chas an illegal one, upon this ſome 
converſation took place; and J think Mr. Margarot was the man who ſpcke 
moſt on account of the Convention; he fad, they were ner peaceably, that 
it was 2 legal Conſtitutional Meeting, and that they were ken meeting upon 
2 Petition to Parkament. I told him, that my reſokation had been taken 
| before I came there; that } came with a determination to diſperſe that meet. 
ing; chat no words were wecelary; no argument that they could uſe cothd 
alter my determination: ſome more converlation took place. Mr. Marga- 

rot, finding I was determined upon ity " aid that he would take the chair, 
with 


% 
* 


e 


with the appicharion of the meeting, which was then empty; accordin 4 
upon this, he was unanimouſly called to the chair: I think before he took 
the chair, he (aid, the meeting would not diſperſe without force was uſed | 
I told him, I hoped it. would be unnereflary to uſe force, but if it was ne- 
ceſſary, I ſhould certainly make uſe of i it. He took the chair, and finding 
they would not diſperſe without ſome force, I took him by the arm, which 
he conſidered as force and he came out of the chair; immediately upon 
his doing ſo, Mr. Geruld, another of the gentlemen preſent; took the 
chair; I told him, I really thought that it was improper that another perſon 
ſhould do the ſame thing, if they were all to take the chair one after ano- 
ther; I hoped they would not think that neceflary ; however I took the 
ſame method of forcing Mr. Gerald, from the chair th; I did Mr. Mar- 
garot: Mr. Gerald then made an extempore prayer, and left the chair. 
Mr. Margarot, amongſt other things that he mentioned, ſaid, the meeting 
of the Convention had declared thetnſelves permanent. I told him it 
might be ſo, but I was determined they ſhould not meet within the county 
| where I had a juriſdiction. I think they called out for the gentlemen to 
diſperſe, and by degrees they diſperſed; and I ſaw the laſt perſon out, 
and ſaw the door locked, and took the key. 
2. You ſaid you recognized ſeveral perſons; among others. the Pannel 
at the bar, and Mr. Gerald; how came you to recognize = Papnel par- 

" ticularly? - 
A4. Becauſe he had tanks me the night before, ond 1 * exa- 
mired upon the charge-I have already. mentioned. N 

A: You had granted bail A. Les. 2 8 

(Harry: Davidſon eraſi examined by Mr. rom N 

2. How are you ſure that: the motion which you found in the poſſeſſion 
« Mr. Skirving is in my handwriting, as you have declared it to be? 

A. I did not aſſert that it was your handwriting, at leaſt I did not mean 
wiay ſo. 

Did I — one aut, for declining to emit a A 
tion, for refuſing to give up the key of my trunk, and for aſſerting the 
right of the Convention to meet; did I. not ſay, that the proceedings 
un me and againſt them were illegal: A. You certainly did. 

Q. Did I not aſk you, why you wopld interrupt us in our legal pro- 
5 ecedings ? and did you not anſwer me, that W d 
Remember, Sir, that you are upon your cat. 

A. I cannot ſay that I recollect, whether 1 ſaid by order, as Sheriff a 


++ fubſtitite-of the County; Lacted by my own. authority; I do not recollect 


the preciſe words I may have * but I was certainly 25 as . : 
N 1 187 N D 2 
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2. What could induce you to think that a meeting like that was og: . 
Lord Fuftice Clerte. That is not a proper queſtion. 
Mr. Margarot. Tt only hinges upon another. Did you ſee at the time 
of your entrance there, any confuſion, riot, or diforder ?—A. I did not. 
9. Did you on the re tes b the buſineſs of the evening car- 


"tied on with regularity ? 
A. There was but little baſinels going on ber F came in. Mr. Ge- 


ral was upon his legs ſpeaking, and I certainly _— him. 


. Was prayer call for? 

A. It was. I do not know whether it was not you that ſaid it was 
not uſual that the meeting ſhould depart without prayer, and I believe I 
pave conſpnt that prayer ſhould be made. | 

"9. O, you did conſent. to that ? Do you aalen the ben of the 
debate? a | 

A. I think you, or ſome other perſon, put into my hand a ſinall piece 
of paper, vpon which was wrote a petition to Parliament, which you ſaid 
© was the ſubject of the— — EN | | 

Mr. Margarot. Of the order of the day. 

A. That the purpoſe of their meeting was to petition Parliament. 
. I hope the order of the day is not an offence, becauſe I believe ir 
is made uſe of ſometimes in the Houſe of Commons. 

Counsel for the Crown. The witneſs has ſpoke of the motion art 
to in the declaration. Was there any paper found in Mr. Skirving 8. yo 
fetfion, which was entitled Minutes of the Convention??? 

A. There were a number of things found in Mr. Skirving's -ofſeſion; 
amongſt which, a ſcroil of the Minutes of the Convention. 

2. Should you know it again *—A. Yes. | 

9. Look at that and ſee if that is it?—A. It is. | „ 

Mr. Margaret. How are n are the Minutes of the 
Britiſh Conveution. 

A. I can only ſay, that theſs are n were found i in Mr. 
Skirving's poſſeſſion, and they were acknowledged to be ſo by various peo- 


ple, who were examined before me; that is 155 My reaſon I haves wh did 


not ſee them in the Convention, _ - 
2. There is another queſtion which 1 CY your Lordthips A 


_ think improper. In your office as Sheriff, have you to the beſt of your 


judgment acted according e et __—_ country, e tal 


by ſuperior orders > * 
A. I certainly would execute no 0 I was certain they were. 


- according to the laws of my country. ; ö 5 


2 Am I to infer * that youreceined orders? ts. 
- ; Tad 


CHE 


Lord Juſtice Clerk. It is not a proper ſubject of evidence. 

Mr. Margarot. I put myſelf under your correction at the time I 

- ſtarted the queſtion ; however, it may not be amiſs that the queſ- 
tion was ſtarted, though it is not anſwered. 


Joſeph Mack ſworn. 


N. Do you recolle& being preſent when Mr. Skirving, the late 
Secretary of the Convention of the Friends of the People, was e 
before the ſheriff for examination? 2 | 


A. Xa * * 

2. Were there certain bags of papers brought along with him 
for inſpection? 

y & f 


2, Was you preſent when thoſe bags were N ? 

A. I was, when they were put into the inventory, which was 
very ſoon after or immediately after * were EP 

2. Was Skirving preſent ? 

A. Ves. 

2. Do you recolle& among Aer papers FO” in this . one 
*being found, entitled the Scroll of the Minutes of the Convention ? 

A. Ves. 

S. Was it in your ln, that you had an opportunity of obſery- 
ing it at that time? 


A. I both ſaw i then, and at Mr. Skirving's houſe ; i mere 


carried in a bag from his houſe to ſheriff clerk's office, and there en- 
tered into an inventory that i is the paper. 
D And you now recognize it as the ſame ? 
A, (Looks over it) Yes, it is the ſame, 


Foſeph Mack croſs . | by Mr. Margaret | | 


0 You act ay notary, do you not ? : 
4 No, I do not. 55 2 
©. Or as clerk to the ſheriff? 
A. Yes, writing clerk to the ſheriff, 
Did you hear me proteſt againſt the ilegality of all the pro- 
ecedings which had taken place ? 
A. You offered to make a proteſt, but it was refuſed to vou. 
2. You are certain that I offered ta make one? 


fd. Les. 5 f 
5 D 3 Q. A 
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A A written one ? 
A. I do not Tecolle& whether it was written or not + I think it = 


probable it was, but I cannot fay—T was not a notary. 


James Lyon called. 

Ar. 8 T have objections to that witneſs, on account of 
eertain expreſſions of his, and I have a witneſs now attending to 
prove thoſe words. I don't know whether that witneſs ſhould be 
brought in at preſent to prove this, or whether it ſhould be kept 


dack till the witneſſes for the proſecution are gone through. 


Lord Fuftice Clerk. What do you propoſe to prove ? 
Mr. Margarot. That he conſidered himſelf as my enemy; theſe 


are nearly the words, I look upon myſelf to be your enemy; or 
| ſomething to that effect. 


. Can you condeſcend __ _ reale, i he ſhould tare 


: _ enmity to you ? 


Mr. Margaret. I have not the kill of other people ; I cannot 
dive into mens hearts; I find him a very officious time-ſerving man. 

Lord Juſtice Clerk. He muſt anſwer that queſtion upon _ 
whether he has any malice or ill will. 

N (Sworn). | 

Lord Juftice Clerk. Look upon the pannel at the bar 3 have you 
any malice or ill-will againſt that perſon ? 

A. None at all. 

* Did you erer ay that you were his enemy 2 

A. Never. 

Lord Tuftice Elerk. "You may * him the enten again, ) Mr, 
Margarot. | 

Mr. Margarot. I words wiſh to have my wit neſs produced in 
court; it is not my aſkł ing him the queſtion merely, Do you not re- 
collect ſaying one day that you confidered yourſelf as my enemy? | 

A. Notat all. 

| Lord Abercrombie, The court have uniformly laid this down as 


3 a rule, that no general charge of a witneſs making uſe of an expreſ- 


fron of that nature ſhall be ſufficient to invalidate his teſtimony, and 
for this reaſon, that it would put it in the power of every witneſs 
whatever, if he wiſhed to favour the pannel, to Wen himſelf by 
uttering ſome vague expreſſion of ill will. 
Lord Eftgrove. What are you? 
1 A meſſenger, | 5 
lard 


Cabs. 


e, Pia you FRecurE.4 warrant again the Pennel ? 


8 And againſt any 50 elſe? 
7 Yes; Mr. Gerald. 
| A. At the Black Ball. 2 
Were you to take into your cut any * 2 you 
found ? : | 
a Yes. | 
At what time in the morning was it ? 
A. To the beſt of my knowledge about” ſeven o "clock. 
2. Tell the court and jury hat paſſed. Le 
A. 1 afkcd for ſuch gentlemen, I aſked | for their room ; the waiter 
declined ſhewing me, but told me the numbers c of their room; 1 went 
into this room where Mr. Gerald and Mr. Margarot were; of they 
were each in ſeparate | beds i in the ſame room. | 
L. Did you tell them you had a warrant againſt them ? ? 
A. Yes; then I went to Mr. Sinclair's room, and locked up all 
Mr. Margarot $ papers, and Mr; Gerald's and Mr. Sinclait's alſo 
Mr. Margarot ſaid he would put his 7 into a lade funk, which 
J did not object to. , 
Did he accordingly do o | 
A. He aſked Mr. Gerald if he would put bs] in, upon which he 
agreed to it, and the papers were put in; and when I was away and 
came back for them, he ſaid he would not give them me; I faid I 
would take them; he faid I might take them at "my _ and I ſaid 
I ſhould not make any ſeruple about it. | 
Did the key remain in his n after the paper was s taken 
away ? 
A. Yes, the trunk was locked and 1 1 the Keys. 
9. Did you take the trunk and him with nh to the ſheriff's ? 
A. Yes, and Mr. Gerald. | 
Q. Was you preſent when the trunk was opened wa 4 the contents 
examined? N | | 
In. : | 
L. Did che pannel agree to > open the trunk himſelf, or was it 
opened ? f 
4. The next day when 1 the ſheriff, he held the 7 | 
in his hand; he ſaid he would not give it up, but we might take it 
* upon which the ſheriff ſubſtitute deſired me to * * 
D 4. i en 


To}. 
from him, which T did; the trunk was then opened and the pepe 
inſpectet. 
Li. Were thoſe diligiab to the Phat diſtinguiſhed | _ thoſe 
belonging to Mr. Gerald? | 
A. Each of them claimed ſeparately ak belonged to himſelf. 
Was there ay Ss, made of thoſe wy 8 
. Yes. | 
©. Did you put any EN” upon thoſe papers ? . 
A. I did. 3 
L. Lock at thoſe papers deliberately, and fee if Sr are the 
Fame 1 2 "a | 
A. (Examines =} compares them 827 the inyentary. 1 Yes, "Day 
are thy ſame, they have my ;nitial, 
8 N. When you went to the Black Bull had you = e with A 
vou? \ 
A. Yes, John M Donald and Neu M'Glaſhan, were both i in * 
room along with me. ; 


James Lyon croſs dene by 40 4h, Alete. 7 
E. You found us in bed? 5 
24h Few | | 
2. Did we ſhew any diſpoſition of reſiſtance, or ruher reftify the | 
greateſt alacrity to go with you? 5 
A. You ſhewed no diſpoſition to make an reſiſtance; you did yok 
Tefuſe to come along with us. | 
| Did we make you wait Ws in rene? 
A. No. | | 
2. Did you ſhew 8 = 
A. No, nor you did aſk it. 
S. Did we never aſk you to ſee the warrant , 
A. No. 
DL. Where did you find the papers in the room? 
A. I found ſome upon the top of the drawers' head, ys iu the 
drawers, and ſome out in a trunk. 
Were the drawers locked * 
A. No. 
2: Was the door of the room locked? 
A. No, I knocked at the door, and you defied me to come in, 
and of courſe I opened the door. 
S. Were the papers in a ſtate of arrangement when FU: took, 
them of off the 2805 and 01 out. of the drawers ? | 
4 A. No, 


( 41 1 
A. No, by no means. 
9. Were they not rather confuſed ? 
A. Yes, they were a little confuſed. _ 
E. Were there ſome in pne-placegand others in others ? 

A. Yes, ſome I got out of the truck, and ſome in the dann, 
and ſome off the drawers. | 
©. Were there papers in more than a one : drawer? 1 Lay 
A. I believe there were; I cannot ſay. | | 

2. But the drawery were not locked? _ 
A. I believe ner, at leaſt I broke none of them open. 


Jan 2 ſworn, -' 


E. Did you go * with Mr. Lyon the meſſenger to aſſiſt him 
to execute a warrant * the FED at the bar, on the rg De- 
cember laſt? 8 
A. Les. 

9. Where did you £0 to? 

A. To the Black Bull, at the head of Leith Walk. 

2. Tell us, as far as you recollect, what (oy ”_ that occa- 

Hon, 
A. T went Mtb the House, and ſtood there tl ths diode wie 
ed; Mr. Lyon went in; we went up the ſtair, and this gentleman 
and another were, in the bed-room, but had not got their cloaths 
on, and we ſtood at the door till they were ready; and Mr. Lyon 
took what papers he could find, and they were put into a trunk; 


the trunk was locked, and he put the key in his pocket, and there 


was a coach at the door; and I took down the trunk, and put in 
the chaiſe, and he came along with' us, and I got at the back of the 
. chaiſe, and went to 2 * Clerk's Office, and left the trunk in 
the office. | 
3 You have mentioned what paſſed in the room, and the man- 
ner in which the papers were put in the 8 0 now, did the pan- 
gel himſelf put any of the papers in?) x : 

A. Yes, he was helping. 

L. Did Mr. Gerald likewiſe La to put the N in the 
trunk : ? 
4. Yes, Mr. Gerald's papers v were put in firſt, and then Mr. 
Margarot's, and then the trunk was locked and carried to 15 Sheri 


2 s Office, * | 
| 7 ũÄ 


8 
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Fohn Macdonald, croſs amined by Mr. Margarot. 


2. Could you at that time diſcriminate Which were my , 
and which were thoſe of Mr. Gerald? | 
A. I can neither tell which were yours, nor which were his; dau, 
it is my opinion, your's were put in firſt. 
©. Were the _ locked 2 
& 
9. ou did not fee a key in thoſe drawers ?/ 
A. No. 
9. Was the room door locked? _ | 
A. No, it was open when J came in; (you was apprehended, I 
dare ſay, before I came in. - 
2. Were the papers put into the trunk > 58g up in parts o 2 
looſely ? | | 
A. Some were ded up, and ſome were looſe. 
Did we tie up any of them before you? 
A. I did not fee any firing tied on them. 
2. Who took them out of the drawers ? 
A. Mr. Lyon took them out. : 
a 2 Do you red th cn why ut lo sen Ga | 
me the warrant? 
4. You did not inſiſt upon ſhe wing it much. 
2. Did he ſhew it ? and remember you are upan your oath. 
AI cannot recollect. 
2. You well recollect that I e it? 
A. Yes. 
D. And yau arc nor certain that he did ſhew wit? 
A No. 
2. But you un recollect that I aſked kim to ſhew it? 
A. Yes. 


Thomas Coburn called, 


Lord Juſtice Clerk. Have you any objection to this witneſs ? 
Mr. Margarot. No, my lord, he looks honeſt. (Sworn). 
E. Are you e wy E the Societies of en of the 
People ? 
4. I was, 


— 


5 Ez . Was 


(43). 

Was you » Delogiefrem that Society to the bag, Conren- 
tion? 

A. Yes, I ene 

Did you attend regularly their meeting? | 

A. My buſineſs did not allow me a _— attendance, vat I've. 
tended as often as I could. | 

. Do you recollect, during your attendance at thoſe. meetings, 
whether there was any ſubdiviſion, any — — * the 
Convention was divided into? 

A. Ye. | 

2. What were they called? 

A. The firſt name they got, way Diviſions ; enen 3 : 
wards called Sections. h 

L What terms did the Members of che Convention generally 
addreſs each other by? 


- A. The terms were Hifferont but the tn was, Cir 
zen. 


Q Do you recolleẽt that you had different Committees eee 
in 10 Convention for the forwarding of buſineſs? 
.I don't recollect ſeveral Committees. 

2 But ſome? 4 LOG 

A. I have heard ſome mentioned. 

D. And what were they called? 

A, That that I recolledt moſt, at preſent, » was the Committee of 
Union. 

L. Dia you ever hear of 6 cem au 

of. Toes 

2. A Convention of Emergency ? 

A. I don't recolle& the hearing of that. ; 

Q. Do you recolle& hearing the term * — 

A. I don't remember. 

E. Had you primary aſerablie to ret. 67 a 

A. I cannot ſay, 

mn How were your meetings called Þ 

It was generally called the Britiſh Convention. | 

> But when you met on a particular night, and talked about i 
the next day, what name did you give it * (x 

A. The Britiſh Convention. 2 
2. Did you ever uſe the nawe ef ſtzings? 
A. Yes, ny 


j 


— 


ren 


04) 
- ©, You ſay you attended as . as your buſineſs permitted? 
A. Yes. 
L. Have you had occaſion to ſee the n there ? 
A. Yes, frequently. 
2. Did you ever i e eee ee 
meetings? 
d. 1 
- ©. Did you ever hear him move any reſolutions at theſe meet=- 
ings, of any kind? | 

A. I have very frequently heard Mr. Margarot wo; but un- 
leſs ſome particular reſolution be mentioned, I cannot fay, 

2: Do you recolle4 at any time, any motion or propofl for « 
Committee of Union? a ; 

A. No; I was not preſent then. 

Q. Do you recolle& his having delivered a PR at, any of the 
meetings you have attended, that had any relation to a Convention 
Bill? 

A. I don't recolleft, 

©. With any reference to ſuch a + Bil as had pad in Ireland ? 

A, No. 

Mr. Solicitor General. Do ou e a motion n. made by 
Mr. Callendar ? | 

A. Yes. 

2. Do you remember any thing whae' it was about ? 

A. I remember one of the motions, about the people 1 meeting in 
defence of their liþerties, in caſe of any bill being brought into Par- 

liamen:, ſimilar to a Convention Bill in Ireland Leng the 9 | 
tion of the country. 

9. What did Mr, Callendar propoſe that your Convention foul 
do m. that caſe ? 405 

A. I recolle& a motion of that import vw eden and that | 
Mr. Callendar acknowledged the motion as his ; but as to any thing 
relative to that motion, I do not know. 

©. Was you preſent when the motion was made? 

A. There was a rule in the Convention, that no motiou ſhould be g 
dlicuſſed the ſame night on which it was made; I was 3 you 
it was brought in by Mr. Callendar. 7 
9. What was it that Mr. Callendar propoſed ſhould be done in 
eaſe ſuch a bill ſhould be brpught into the Britiſh Parliament? 
Mr. Margarot. 1 object to that queſtion, as it reſpets Mr. Cal, ; 
lendar, and not me, | 

Mr. Solis 


4 oP 


me 
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Mr. Solicitor General. It is charged in the indictment againſt this 
very pannel; and, therefore, I will repeat the queſtion. What was 
it that Mr. Calendar propoſed ſhould be done, in caſe, it ſhould be 

brought into the Britiſh Parliament? | 
A. That the people ſhould meet to aſſert oy e * far as 1 
recollect. 

9: Was there any debate upon it that night! 1 


A. It is a rule that there ſhall be no debate when a ne 15 
propoſed. WIA £ 

.T Was you preſent when it was diſcuſſed ? 

A. Not when it was diſcuſſed in that ſhape in which Mr. Callen- 
dar introduced it; but I was when it was amended: fo far as I 
recollec᷑t, the ſpirit of Mr. Callendar's motion was retained ; but it 
was very much extended! ther2 was a propoſal of what, in cer- 
tain events, ſhould take place. I don't clearly remember the 
circumſtances about it; but it was a motion for a Secret Committee, 
In caſe thoſe events mould take place. | 7 
2. Was it propoſed that the CG W nN in cer- 
tain events? n e | 
A. Yes, it was, that they ſhould meet in a certain phe, in We 


4; 1 


events. | + HTS ne 
2. Now, be fo good as tell us what thoſe events were, as far as 
you remember them? aT | 


A. The one already named, was that of a Bill being rough 
into Parliament fimilar to the Convention Bill i in Ireland; as to the 
other, I cannot remember. | 
Q. Was any thing ſaid about the dre, * the Habeas 3 | 

AR? | | 

A. I think 3 was. 

9. Was there any thing faid about ths . of the Scotch 48, 
1701, of wrongous impriſonment ? | | 

A. I don't recolleCt that. 

' ©. Was any thing ſaid in caſe of an W ae of  fregn fore > 
A. I think I remember that. _ by - aff > 

E.: Was any place fixed upon for the meetings n how was that 
determined upon? 

A. There was a motion that the place ſhould be A upon by A 
Secret Committee; they were to And out & way of letting the 2091 
| legates know of it. | WT 
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_ "© Wis it cot ode publiſhes 

=; 2 Was it to be teld them: immediately, or neee when 

N | [ that emergency ſhould happen? 

i 4. There was a mention of a ſealed dener w be given co each De- 
1 te. 

*_ Wheo-made this motion reſpe@ting . of meeting? 

1 | A. I cannot recollect. 

1 2. Read that paper. | bh. 

= The witneſs reads i.. — 

7 * Citizen Margarot propoſed the following motion: That a Secret 

4 en af three, with the Secretary, be appointed to determine 

a 7 : the place where ſuch Convention of Emergency ſhall meet; and | 
4 | - ſuch placeiſhalbremain a ſecret with them, and with the Secretary of 

| |: this Convention; and, that the Delegards mall, at the break ing up 

| 4 of che preſent ſeſſion, be; entruſted. with a ſealed letter, contain- 

wn ing the name of the place of meeting. 'This letter ſhall be delivered 

= unopened to their Conſtituents; the receipt of which ſbal} be ac- 

14 knowledged by a letter to the Secretary, preſerved in the ſame ſtate, 
until the period ſhall arrive at which it ſhall be deemed neceffary for 4 
the Delegates to ſet off. TR motion was ſeconded by Citizen 
- Moffat.”” ref ng | | 


E: Is that the motion? 
| 4. Tote beſt of my recollfion there was» mation of a mile 
| eee 
2. Do you know who were the e of this Secret Com- 
©mirree * 1 ; | 
A4 . I recollect r of cham. 
| 2: Was Mr. Margarot one of them? , _. | 
4. To the beſt of my recollection, dees one ane 


won en OO oF 8 _ 
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E. Do you remember Mr. Margarot making Re ſpeech to the 
Convention before he had made his motion ? 
A A. I do not. 
= | 2, Do yoaremanbe i apo anything at all abou ing 
= e 


| .. 
| 7. 4 re. | 


( 4.) 

| 2 And of the fupenion of the nus Corps AB ? : 

A. I heard that mentioned. 72 

2 5 alſo nn re aw an DR Var e. 
I think 1 ce, 8 EE, 

2. Did you hear any propoſal during the time you attended. this | 
meeting that this, Convention ſhould 25, in a caſe "MT, $ ſhould he 
diſperſed ? 7 | | 

A. Yes. . 3 3 

Who made that motion? „ 3 
A. I do not not recollect at preſent. 

N Do you think Mr. Margarot made a motion of that kind 2 
4 Tt in mind that he 2 but I cannot ſwear that it 
was him. ; 
| N. Did you A, Mr. Aaron Fr any ſpeech that Fs re- | 

| fron to that caſe ? 
A. 1 think I recolle& ſomething of Mr. Manga faking x 5 to 
the propriety of ſuch a thing. 
2. Are you ſure ? | 
A. I cannot be particular; but there i is a conceit in my mind that 
he did ? 7 
3 S. DO OY re member Mr. Sinclair making 2 motion of that 
kind ? 2 np un D Hi wie Yo waders or ning owed 3 1 
„ N Ldew: „ 
©. Do you remember ay thing ene about the nd ag of 
that? roms Ain mi. 4 a vl: 3 
A. So far as my recolleAion e me, we wore eren ne. 
mous. e. | 
©. Do you —— all the Convention fanding up at the time 
they paſſed it? r n | EW 
A. Yes, I think I do. | | 
N. Did it contain any particular expreſſions of their he. 
fore God and the world that they would do ſo and fo? r re · 
collect Thar that made a part of the motion? 1 HE. 
A. Certainly theſe words were e but be am naneemaln 
wheaker'? it was the decided reſolutiorrof the Convention. or not. 
., Do yeu remember whether this motion, or the refolution of 
the Convention, bore any thing that they declared. before God and 
the world'that.we ſhould: follow the ms n , 
times? 


A. F cannot ſay; 1 don't remember i it. 
< Did 
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A. I don't recollect. 
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2, Dia it fag any thing about paying noattention toa « Convention 


Bill if it ſhould be paſſed ? | 
A. I think there was a mention of ee amar to this, bur 
whether it was made a part of the final reſolution of the Committee, 


I cannot tell: there was a great deal of loofe expreſſions made 
uſe of. | 8 


2. Did you hear any ting ſaid in tho Conntnihca about c burning 
that reſolution of Sinclair's ? | 
A. No, I heard nothing of that. 

Q. Did you hear any . aid i about boring any of of we other 


motions ? 

AY that tevilleft ; they ſeemed to Ve condent af ut they 
were doing, and were not acting under the apprehenſion of fear. 

Q. Was there any thing ſaid about deſtroying or not 12 85 it 
in the Minutes? | | 

A. I don't recollect. 

we At tho time this Secret Committee was s appointed, was there 
any oppoſition made to it ? 


Thomas Coburn croſs examined by Mr. Margaret. 5 


5 It ſeems you are a member of the Britiſh Convention 4 1 
A. I was. | 


2. What 1 r profilin? 1 K e an 197 * 

A. My profeſſion is partly a manuafterer in the wearing * 
and partly a inerchant. (508 in, 91 mn vs 1 4 
9. Do you pay wo Amr | | E 

e. I do. * 3 — 1eme: goy t 


Q. Do you find theſe taxes ws ? Fs 1. 
A. I have very often thought them very heavy. 
Tou are a member of the Fticnds 1 the People» EY 
* IK; © Fes. Met ad bis ; 0 
What was your reaſon for (dining the Friends of the bare ? 
A. The feaſon was, a thorough conviction of the n of a 
Reform in che Britiſh Houſe of Commons oo 
. What was your ren n eee en of delegate in 


Uhs Britiſh Convention? 17 11. ? LETT 27 9 24274 Ls 542 | 


7 Itavas to holp erase bar great —— vin thr fo 52 


| cibly ſtruck my mind. 
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1 Bid; z mean to 5 hats it forward by 1821 1 means or force of 


Arms? 


A. Force of arms was never mentioned i in the Convention, and i it 
| js the laſt thing that I ſhould wiſh to ſce a drop of blood {pile in the 
cauſe. 

9. In its Britiſh Convention did you ever ſee any tendency to 
have recourſe to open force? _ 

A. It was diametrically oppoſite to wy views to A the leaſt re- 
courſe to open * nor was it the * of diſcuſſion i in the Con- 
vention. 

9. Have you heard. of a Commirtee of Union 15 

E : 

What was to be the purport of chat Committee of Union 

i So far as 1 recollekt, the defi ign of that Committee was to 
draw up regulations, by which the people of England and of 
Scotland, of the fame ſentiments; might Join in their endeavours 1 ts 
obtain that object. 

wr You have heatd of a Convention of Secrecy likewiſe ? 

4. Of a Committee of Secrecy I have. 0 | 
2. Have you ever ſeen it cuſtomary in any Clubs, if you ever - be= 

long to any; that there ſhould be a certain degree of truſt repoſed in a 
fmall number of confidential men, who ſhould form a Committee an 
| retain ſome ſecrets to themſelves, riot to be divulged to the world? 
| Have you ever witneſſed any ſuch thing, or does i it ſtrike you as an 
unprecedented thing 8 

A. So far from ſtriking me as an unprecedented thing, that it 
firikes me upon many occafions as a neceſſary thing, prudenrially to 
| Keep ſecrets of every ſociety when it is neceſſary for their intereſt. , 0 

9. Haye you ever heard of a Committet of 9 in LING 
Convention ? | 

A. Yes, I think I have. 

2 What was the drift of that Commitee of Orginizition 

I. What I coticeive to be the direct defign of that Committes 
| was to form rules, by which the Convention might regulate them+ 
felves in their preſent and in their ſubſequent meetings, if they | 
hould ſee occaſion for any. i 

do you think that that Comtnittee of Organization did not 
bkewiſe refer to the internal regulation of the Convention? | 
A. As I meant to expreſs in my laſt anſwer, I confidered the 
5 Deen of Organizatian'to refer chiefly to the "internal'affairs of 
p: | E | % ies 
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1 
the Convention, and with reſpect to future Conventions, if there 
ſhould be ſuch. 
Qt ſeems that you have heard that meetings of the Conven- 
tion were at times called ſittings 3 do you imagine chat that expreſs 

| fron was adopted as borrowed from a neighbouring country, or that 
it was an expreſſion which followed of courſe, and to which we are 
thoroughly accuſtomed in the Engliſh language? | 

A. However the reading of newſpapers might lead us ro 8 uſe 
of terms, I cannot ſay; but it was certainly a word that it was very 
natural to make uſe of. 

9. You have ſeen me act as Preſes* . - 

A. Les. | | | 

2. That word | is Latin, is it not ? 

A. I am very little acquainted with Latin 1 meant Preſident, | 
. You are ſufficiently acquainted with j it to know that at. preſent 
Rome 3 is the ſeat of the Pope, are you A 

I. We have no doubt of that. 


2. Conſequently if there is any criminality i in Ro. a French 
word, do you think there | is not an equal een in ung a Latin 
one? 

A. Theſe things appeared to me to be fo trifling, that I did not : 
think it worth my while to make any objection to them; ſome were 

of French origin, and ſome of Britith, and ſome of Latin; but I 
did not think it worth while to make any objecton to it. 

2. You have heard of a motion propoſed by Mr. Callendar ; you 
were preſent when it was originally moved, that the people ſhould 
meet to aſſert their rights i in che Convention? 

A. Aﬀert their rights, w. ere the words, to the beſt of my recol- 
lection. | 

9. What do you it by a Convention? 

A. What I underſtand by a Convention is a meeting of men * 5 
any purpoſe that they propoſe.  _ 

9. Are the men who meet in Convention ſuppoſed to be dele» 
gated by a larger body of men? 

4. I cannot pretend a eritical diſquiſition F theſe points, bur + 
ürikes me ſo. 5 

. By the word Convention, and meeting in Convention, did you. 
underſtand a peaceable aſſembly of men aſſembled to deliberate, or 
did you underſtand by it, an aſſembly of men going to adopt violent 
| meaſures, and to A them i into ſes; themſelyes ? 
5 | A. What 


— 


E 
A. What I underſtand by Convention was, that they met with a 
| Gncere and hearty deſign to promote the good of the country, by a 
thorough Reform i in the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, and that _— 
meant to do this by peaceable means. 

9. Do you imagine there are ſufficient abuſes at preſent in the 
legiſlature of this kingdom, to legalize. our attempting to addreſs 
them by petition, or any form that might be legal and conſtitu- 
tional? | 

A. I have already ſaid that I am 4 impreſſed with the idea 
df the neceſſity of it: I ſee the moſt glaring abuſes in it. — 

. Do you imagine that if a Convention Bill was to be paſſed, or 
was even to be brought into the Houſe of Commons, that it would 
not ſhew a diſpoſition in the Houſe of Commons to extend their Ni- 
vileges, and to eneroach upon our rights? 

A. Such a Bill has always truck me as ſapping the very dee 
of Civil Liberty; ; and, indeed going beyond the power of the legiſ- 
lators themſelves, to deprive the people of their natural rights. 

2. You ſay it is your opinion that there are already ſufficient 
grounds for the good people of this country to demand a Reform in 
Parliament; do you think thoſe grounds would not be incheaſed by 
two ſuch events as the bringing in of a Convention Bill, or a motion 
for ſuſpending the Habeas Corpus act, which is one of the greateſt 

privileges a ſubject of Britain enjoys, or the Bill for preventing 
wrongous impriſonment 3 do you think that would not make a _ 
conſiderable addition to our complaints? | 

A, 1 am ſatisfied in my own mind, that it would increaſe the 
grievances of the people, and be like a grave-ftone to their liberties. 

L. In what light did you look upon the members of the Briciſh 
Convention? Did you look upon them as a turbulent ſet of vaga- 
bonds, or did you look upon them as a body of men delegated by 
ſome of their fellow ſubjects for a certain purpoſe, and that theſs 
men ſo delegated were induftrious, peaceable, creditable men? 

A. Their deſign, I have to reaſon no call in queſtion, was the 
good of their country : as to characters, there i always a mixture in 
all aſſemblies ; but I believe, taking the whole together, there was 4 

great degree of reſpectability with reſpect to characters. | 

Then they did not appear to you to come under the Jeſerip- 
tion of ſwine, rabble, or wretches ? | 

A. As the friends of their country, T believe not. | 

KR. When is the * time for men to aſſemble and deliberateꝰ 

E 2 * 1s. 
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fic it in time of danger, or proſperity ? It appears thatthe Convention 
was to aſſemble in this manner, in the moment that an invaſion of | 
foreign troops ſhould take place in Greas Britain. Do you conceive 
that to be a time of danger, and calling for the attention of all Bri- 
tons throughout the ifſand ; or do you think it a time for them to 


ñtt idle and ſuffer themſelves to be enflaved by a foreign power? 


A. I think it is high time that a Reform had taken yu as it 
ought to have done long ſince. 

When you have any thing that intereſts you very much, do 
Fou pabliſh it all through y our houſe, and different parts of your 
family, or ſometimes keep x'fecret to yourſelf in your private af- 
fairs ? 

A. Yes, no Gubt; and erery perten endued with any degree of | 
Prudence will find occaſion to Keep their ſecrets. 

E. If you had a particular piece of buſineſs to do, and that you 
vas apprehenſive that a ſuperior power, inimical to your deſign and 
to your welfare, would prevent you from doing that particular buſi- 
neſs at ſuch a place, would you inform that inimical Oe where 
you was to meet tb do that buſineſs? | 

A. I ſhould certainly do every thing in my me 5 Four © common 
priidence, to keep it from him. | 

L. When you ſendl a letter by the poſt to a "friend; do you ever 
attach any degree of criminality to ſealing that letter till he gets into 
the country, eſpecially if you wilh he's contents not to be known UE 
him till a certain period ? 

A. No. 3 

©. Can you diſcover any thing of a ſeditious nature in a Convens 
non, ſtanding up to paſs 2 reſolution 3 | — 

A. No. 1 

E find here ſomething which F don't n whether it 13 
thoroughly aſſented to by you, that there was a declaration before 
| God and the world, that they would follow the wholſome example 
of their forefathers ;- what is the characteriſtic of Britons ? 

A. That they are ftronply attached to the cauſe of liberty. 

©. How came we' by the Revolution? was it by any exertion of 
our em ? 

4. It no doubt was. . | 

Ho came we by the Magna Charta ? . 

A. So far as I W che den, it was _ . the 
lame means. | ; ; 
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\ ©. Did your forefathers do wrong in ſo exerting ; them elves > 

A. My opinion is that they did not do enough. | 

S Do you think it impoſſible for a Houſe of Clmmens to do an 
unconſtitutional act? 

A. There has been many things _ in the Houſe of Common s 
which I fincerely regret. 

SD. We had originally Parliaments, or r ſome time e back, Pla 
of three years; now by an Act of Parliament they are lengthened to 
ſeven years; ſuppoſe another Act ſhould make them during life, 
and a third Act thould make them hereditary, do you imagine mat 
would be an unconſtitutional At? / | 
=> It has always ſtruck me as a thing beyond their power to alter 
or deſtroy the fundamental rights of the people, or any quay that 
would extend their own power. | 

Do you imagine that the power originates with the people? | 

A. I do fo. 

©. Do you imagine it to be either in the Bill of Rights, or the claim 
of rights, expreſſed, that the people ſhould be at liberty to meet to 
communicate to each other their grievances, and plan methods for 
_— redreſs ? 

4. I haye often wiſhed to ſee the Bill of Rights, . Habeas 
Donn Act, and all thoſe things; but I have never had it in my 
power; but in my opinion, the object of all government is the good 
of the people, and that the liberties of the people ought to be care · 


fully guarded by them. 
©. It appears by what has paſſed here, that the Convention had 


{ome notion of a God: did they « ever pray in 2 meetings 

A. They did. 

©. Did you ever ſee any diſorderly wan mere? were they 
riotous or tumultuous? 

A. Conſidering their number, Fan were free of that beruld many 
| meetings that I have ſeen of the ſame number : I ſaw no riotous 
meetings : there were ſometimes diſputes, but no riots. 

9. As to the burning of the motion, you ſaid they were not aCt- | 
ing under the apprehenſion of fear did you ſuppoſe they could Juf- 
tify 1 their proceedings ? 

A. I always conſidered, that in the Convention the ack that 
had occaſion to ſpeak, always ſpoke freely, believing that they had 
nothing eſſentially ſecret to keep to themſelves, but that their great 

Hjo was the * of their country. | 
| E 3 > TY Did 
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S. Did you ever diſcover in the Convention or in the members 
of it, either in or out of the Convention, any propenſity to ſedi- 
tion, treaſon, or rebellion. 

A. I have always ſaid, that ſo far as I could diſcern the deſign of 
the Convention, it was to obtain a thorough Reform in the Britiſh 
Houſe of Commons by peaceable and legal means. | 


. Md Aitcbeſ⸗ on ſworn, 


Lord Henderland. Have you any malice ar ill will againſt the 
pannel at the bar? | 
A. It is impoſſible I ſhould, my Lond: on the contrary, I eſteem a 
him a ſecond Sydney. —I am very much obliged to the public proſe- 
cutor, on account of my family, otherwiſe, I would much ſooner. 
appear here as the pannel at your Lordſhip's bar, than as a witneſs. 

Counſel fer the Crawn, Were you a Member FE the Britiſh Con · 
vention? 

A. Ves, of all the three Conventions, I had the honour to be a 
Delegate from the Canongate Society ; the Delegates, conſidering 
themſelves as Delegates for fix months, adjourned their meeting; 
put upon the account of the coming down of ;he Engliſh Delegates, 
they reſumed. it again, 

Q. That was in November laſt? ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who were the Engliſh Delegates ? | 
A. There were four or five of them; there was Citizen Margaror, 
Citizen Sinclair, Citizen Gerald from London, and Citizen * 
krom Sheffield. 

Q. Now did you act as ſecrvtary or aſſiſtant xf ? 

. Ves, aſſiſtant ſecretary. | 

Q. Were there a ſerol of minutes drawn up? 2 
A. Yes. . 

Q. Look at that, and * if any part of it is your hand writing? 

A. Yes, a very great pat of it; but there were * ober wha 
wrote. 

Q. Who were they? 

A. George Roſs, and roar the Convention * three 

aſſiſtants daily. 

Q. Who is George Roſs ? 

A. Clerk in the Gazetteer Office, 3 
= ICY 
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d. This ſcroll of Minutes, did they contain, ſo far as you could 
Judge, a fair and diſtinct account of what e in the Con- 
vention? 

A. To the beſt of 1 my 5 and belief they did : I ſhould 
have been guilty of palming falſhood upon the public and the Con · 
vention if they did not, but there may have been miſtakes. 

Q. Were they corrected the day after they were made out ? 

A. By no means : they were poſtponed till a future day, till a 
committee ſhould be appointed to reviſe them. 

Q. Was Mr. Margarot preſent at theſe meetings commntly ? 

A. As far as T obſerved he was a regular attendant, 

Q. Was he ſometimes Chairman at the meetings?! 2 

A. Once he certainly was. 

Q. Look at that : whoſe hand writing is it? 

A. It is mine (reads it). Citizen Margarot moved that a com- 

mittee be appointed to conſider of the means, and draw up the out- 

| lines of a proper plan for a general union between the two nations, 
as before propoſed. | 

Q. Did Mr. Margarot make that motion ? ; 

A. He certainly did, or I ſhould not have minuted it down : a 
| fimple fact like that I cannot be miſtaken in; but in a ſpeech viva 
voce J might have made a miſtake (reads it again); ; and give me 
leave to add, I expected from Mr. Margarot's abilities and the ſpirit 
of the times, a more perfect ſyſtem than was made up by a ſycophant 
faction in the reign of queen Anne. 

* Look at that. 

A. (Reads) Citizen A. Callendar moved, That in cafe. hs Mi- 
niſter bring into the Commons' Houſe a motion for a Convention 
Bill, it ſhall be noticed immediately to the Delegates. The worde 
Gall he noticed immediately to the Detzpateys are in my hand 
writing. 

. Do you remember any diſcuſſion in the n upon that 
motion; particularly, did Mr. Margarot ſpeak upon the occaſion? 

A. Indeed my memory is ſo treacherous that I cannot recollect 
any thing, eſpecially when I am taking notes : if I don't write at 
all, I remember tolerably well the chief facts, but if 1 do write, I 
recollect nothing. £ 

Q. Was there any thing ſaid about that event being a rockin to 
the friends of liberty ? 
Lads 1 never heard the word tocſin mentioned in the Convention. 
E 4 | Q. Do 
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Q Do you remember any amendment” or alteration upon 
Callendar's' motion, or if-i it give riſe to 4 other | motion in thi 
Convention ? 8 

A. Such things may have happened, bur I cannot recollect. 
Q. Do you know of a motion being made by Mr. Sinclair in eon; 
ſequence of, and following up Mr. Callendar's motion? 
A. I was abſent a variety of nights, WIG I wiſhed to o pe pre. 
ſent, but particular buſineſs kept me away. 
Q. But did you hear Mr. Margarot ks any m motion in conſe. 
7 of Mr. Callendar's ? ' ; 5 

. impoſſible that I can ſay 

N Mr. Sinclair make any motion + the Convention 
| meeting on certain events ? 

A. Yes; there was a motion made, at leaſt, I underſtood ſo. I 
came in one ev vning pretty late, and Mr. Sinclair, or ſome perſon, 
had made a motion, and as ſoon as I had taken my ſeat, Mr. Sin + 
clair made a motion, that ſomething that had paſſed before ſhouſd 
be burned, and I was ſurpriſed, and got up and oppoſed it, and was 
ſeconded upon the ground, that as every thing we had done before 
was open for the public, we ſhould do OY _ Lage PINS: 
the motian was not carried, | | 
Q. Did that motion relate to the delegates* meeting? 
A. I was furprized and alarmed at any thing being ſecret; big 

when J underſtood that nothing more was meant by it than r 
concealing the place where they w wn to —_ 1 er there was 
nothing at all in it. 5 
Lord Juſtice Clerk, Dia you hour wy cing of a Fee & | 
Becrecy ?” ' | 
A. I enquired next day, and was told the nature of it, that it was 
merely to conceal the intended place o b in ' caſe of pps 
tion, and in taſe of neceſſity. Bs 

Q. Did you hear any thing about the Convention of bene | 


"0 is the W 
A. Yes, at the ſections, a — our friends 
"0. Read that. | 


A. (Reads from the Minutes), Citizen Macgarot read and pro. 
poſed the following motion: That a "Secret Committee of thrée, 
und the Secretary, be appointed to determine the place where ſuch: 
| Convention of Emergency ſhall meet; that ſuch place ſhall remain a 
oof with 2 and with che 3 of chis Convention, and 
| 17 +4 if E - B ß 


(9) 


RO Delegate ſhall, at the breaking up of the preſent ſeſſion, be 
intruſted with a ſealed letter, containing the name of the place of 
meeting; ; this letter ſhall be delivered unopened to his conſtituents, 
the receipt of which ſhall be acknowledged by a letter to the Secre- 
tary, preſerved in the ſame ſtate, until the period ſhall arrive at 
which i it ſhall be deemed neceſſary for the Delegate to ſet off; this 
wotion was ſeconded by Citizen Moffat : the ones part of that is 
my own hand writing. | 

Q You ſee mention is made there of a Convention of Emergeteys 
now I want to Know, as far as 8 recollect, the caſes i in which —_ 
were to meet | 


A. As far as I recollect, they were to meet in caſe a motion was ; 


made in parliament to bring in a bill ſimilar to that, that paſſed i in 
Ireland, to prevent our having any meetings. 

Was one of the caſes che en of the Habeas 8 
a | 
A. I don't recollect. £3 

Q. Was the caſe of an invaſion of foreign troops mentioned 2 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recolle& any « other caſe of 8 ater bo in "which as 
8 were to meet? 

A. I don't recollect any other. 


Q. Was there another caſe, if any 3 attempt ſhould be made to 


diſperſe the N ? was s thay a 2 caſe i in | which they were to 
meet ? a 

A. I cannot ſay that I recollect that. 

Q. Was you in the Convention the evening before the apprehen- 
ow of Mr. Margarot and Skirving, and the other perſons? ; 

A. I might, very poſſibly; but I don't recolle& I was preſent 
Foe evening after they had been apprehended i in the morning. 

Q But do you recollect whether you. was in the Convention the 
4. Te evening ? | | 

A. I cannot charge my memory with it. 

Q. Look at that? | 

A. The whole of that is written by another perſon (reads from 
the Minutes). Citizen Margarot begs leave to bring in a motion to 
the effect, that the moment of any illegal diſperſion of the preſent 


Convention ſhall he conſidered as a ſummons to the Delegates to 


repair to the place of meeting appointed for the Convention of 


n by the Secret Commuots ; that the Secret Committee 
; Tees 


3 
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1 inſtructed to proceed, without delay, to fix the. place of, meeting . 
and that the ſame motion be conſidered next evening; which was ac- 
8 cordingly granted. My Lords, I obſerve, from the whole of this 
being written by another perſnn, nen, at all that 
Evening, | 
Lord Advocate, Look at the firſt of theſe papers, Mw 3. 
of the general inventory, and tell me if you ever ſaw it before? 


A. (Reads from the Minutes a motion for à union between We 


two kingdoms, to demand the reſtoration of their rights.) I think 
it is a moſt excellent motion, my Lov, and am "mn ſhox. it was not 
followed up. | | 

Lord Advocate. I did not afk you for your opinion, Sir. 

A. My Lords, I beg to ſay, this perſecution, and all of them, are 
for opinions; and I muſt, before God, in juſtice to my country, de. 
clare, that it is for opinions as well as facts. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, Tis a proſecution for opinions, 

2. Look at that paper which has ꝓour mark upon it. 

A. It has, but it is not my writing. 

2. Where did you receive it? | | 

A. From the Convention ; I remember TS it from the be · 
ginning to the end. 

2. Whois James Gartley 2 | 

A. He was Delegate from Glafgow, 

Q. Is it your win; upon the back of it? 

A. Tes, it is, 
Si. Had you an opportunity of ſceing he 1 in which 
the proceedings of the Convention were publiſhed to the world ? . 

A. I had an opportunity; but was ſo extremely hurried at that 
time with my own buſineſs, and that of the Convention, that I could 
not read them, but laid them by to be a treaſure of entertainment 
at ſome future time; for four weeks, at that time, I did not read 2 
ſingle article in the Gazetteer, 

Have you read them fince ? 

A. Only in the Sheriff Clerk's G and hs ſeeme to cons 
tain a very accurate account. : 

* Ard correſponded with the Mines * yourſelf had cen? 
. {- 


Alexander Ai tcheſon crofs 3 by A1. Margaret, 


2: You was a Member of the Britiſh Convention? 
A, Yes, 


: | Q Wis | 


(99) 
9. Was you, prior to o that, « Member of the Friends of the | 
People? | 

A. Yes, long prior, „ 1 

S. What was your motive for den with the Friends of the 
People? | | 

A. The public good, which I hope I will always have at heart. 

g. What do you underſtand by the public good ? 

A. I underſtand, by the public good, that grievances ſhould be Ice 
| dreſſed, and eyery man made as happy as poſſible, | 

. Had you any ſpecific plan? 

HA, Yes, we had juſt two objects; ; theſe two objects were, a 
morter duration of Parliaments, and a more frequent election of Re- 

reſentatives; becauſe we conſidered the length of parliaments, and 
the aifficulry, in the flow return of elections, to be the two great and 
fundamental cauſes of all the grievances which the nation labours 
under. 

2. What ſort of men were theſe with whom you affociated, the 
Friends of the People ? I don't particularly mean what claſs, high 
or low, rich or poor ; but what morals, what temper, what behavi+ f 
| pur; in ſhort, what opinion do you form of them in general? 
A. I conſidered them to be a good, moral, reſpectable ſet of 
people; not reſpectable in point of riches, but in that reſpe& which 
will be looked at by the all-ſeeing-eye of the Almighty, reſpectable 
in point of morals. 

2. Did they ever ſhew any diſpoſition to ane. ſedition, or fee 

Jony? 

A. Not chat I ever ſaw. | 

Was you delegated <0 a e of the Friends of the Peogl 
to the Covention? 

A. I was ſome time. 

Did the other Members of the Gun 3 num⸗ 
der of men from here? 

qt a0. 

Did it appear to you, that the PL SES adhered to the 
ſpirit of reform which was ſet on foot by the Friends of the People 3 

A. They certainly did, to the beſt of my ideas; and even when 
they follovred up the primary idea of ſhorter duration of Parliaz 
ments, and more frequent elections, and adopted the idea of unirer⸗ 
ſal ſuffrage" and annual Parliaments, they went certainly no further : 
| am e Dye of Righmand and Mrs Pct had gone before. | 


* 
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2. You muſt take care not to mention that word primary, be, 
cauſe it may inculpate me further; for that is one word that is 


Charged againſt me. 


A. I conſider all words in our Dictionary lawful to be uſed; and 
it is a dreadful crifis that we are come to, rn. 
for a word. 

S. You ſpoke of the Engliſh 8 3 you flo'nt mean chat 
they repreſented the people of England ? | 

A. Certainly, only thoſe who ſent them; I underſtood BG Mr. 
Margarot and Mr. Sinclair repreſented about $009 people, and Mr, 
Brown about 53000 from Sheffield. 

Q. Vou have not poſitively ſworn to the entire ſeroll of Minutes 
ſhewn to you; ſome part of it you don't acknowledge. | 

A. I can only ſwear to that that was wrote by myſelf; and fo 
far as my ideas led me to think, I was right in writing them. 

2 Though the name of Minutes is given to them, are they, jn 
fact, the Minutes of the Convention till * have received the re» 
viſal of the Committee? | 

A. Certainly not; to correct and to expunge al errors lows. 

", Were they ever offered, or ſent N to the world by . of 

ublication ? 

A. Not that I know of. | | | 

2 Were they ever corrected by authority of the Convention » 
A. I never heard of it, 

Are there any eraſures, any W in them? 

we Several Conditions were made upon the motions of one. or 
ewo Members ; but when ſeveral emendations were Naa, it 
was ſaid, you may leave that to the Committee. — 

2: To the beſt of your, recollection (I made a motion about the 
union of the two kingdoms), did 1 it appear to that that motion 
had a ſeditious tendency | 

J. On the contrary, I conceive it would be for the grod of may- 
kind, and the ſalvation of theſe kingdoms. 

Do you look upon tocſin to be a French word ? 

"3 ſuppoſe ſo; but I cannot ſay that it is; I never heard * 
made uſe of in the Convention. 

2. Are you ſure that 1 it is not inſtead of one French ward, tw)o 
Chineſe words ? 3 
A. I cannot fay; I know acking about the Chineſe. | 

* 1 bare a — tis; 210 al the 288 you gained of a 

Wert 


(of 
Leeret Committoe; was the next day among the SeAtions and anon 
the Friends? 

A. That reminds me of a miſtake I made before; for x find chat 
J have recorded that very motion which Mr. Sinclair moved to be- 
burnt, and whiek was afterwards agreed not to be burnt ; 3 and 1 
heard further of the buſineſs next day. f 

L. There was a motion made for a Convention of Eiertency; ; 
did the Convention ever fix upon or delineate the plan by which 
they were to act, or did that Convention ever take 3 ? - 

A. Not that I know of. 9275 

-: In joining the Friends of the People; and in joining the Britiſh 
Conrention, for the purpoſe of obtaining a reform, did you think 
yourſelves warranted by the Conſtitution to endeavour to obtain ; 2 
redreſs of grievances ? 

A. Perfectiy; and I would think fo ſtill if 1 were to > be ſent to | 
Botany Bay for it. | 
9. Are thoſe grievances done away ? 

A. By no means; and i am ſorry for it. 
2, Are you of opinion, that if a Convention Bill was N40 in the 2 
Britiſh Parliament, is would tend to W thoſe rr . 
4. It would extend them tenfold. | 
2. What would be the „ e of the ſapenſion of the Ha- . 
beas*Corpus AR, and of the Act for preventing W im- 
priſonment ? X 
A. It would be eau a great 3 upon the priei- 
lege of Britons. | 
9. Might not every peaceable inkabitant of theſe realtis run 
great danger, in caſe of a foreign invaſion, of loſing his property, dy 
che enemies plundering him of it, if they w were ſucceſsful £0 
A have no doubt of that. 1 5 
2. Do you think it would be more conſtitutional i in Engliſhmen, 
more conſtitutional in Scotchmen, more conſtitutional i in Britoris, ta 
fit idle and look at a foreign invaſion, or attend a Convention of 
Emergency. f 
A. I dare ſay the whole ER and all the SIRE "Ts wilt agree, 
that to meet upon ſuch an occaſion, would be a work of neceſſity. 
L. Was foreign invaſion the expreſſion that was made uſe 5 
was a French invaſion ever mentioned? ol 
A4. As far a8 1 recollect, French invaſion was mentioned in PEAR 
perſon' s motion ; bur I cannq ſay in whoſe motion, or whether it 
Way 


Thats 
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Las in doors, et rin the Conyentien vi out of tht 
Convention, I cannot ſay. 

Q Then you mean to ſiy, that an de from France was _ > 
permoſt in the minds of the Confeution ? 

A. I cannot ſay what was uppermoſt; but I kn th have heard 
that expreſſion, but I believe i it was out of the Convention, | 

Was it cuſtomary for motions to be handed to the table, 
which were not paſſed in the Convention? : 

A. Many ſuch were handed in, , and tany pulſed, and wot 
taken notice of at all. — 

E. Are you certain, that che two motlons ſhewn you juſt now; 
and which were indorſed by you, and, I preſume; were given in to 
you in that manner, are you. re they. were ever read in the 8 0 
vention 

A. Be ſo good as ſhew me them again (lool at 1 bn a 

e motions is certainly new to me fince I came before the Court: 
z perſon might ſay to me, there is a queſtion conterning the union, 
and I might indorſe it ſo without ever reading it. 


. What was the mode of n. in opening and clog the 


|  buſineſs,of the day ? 


A. As the buſineſs of all Chriſtian people ſhould be, it wes begna 
and ended by prayer. 


2 Did you ever obſerve any 1 of a ſeditious or riotous ap- 


- pearance in the Convention ? 


A. Not in the leaſt, | 
2. Did you ever hear any thing mentioned, or whiſpered in the 
Convention, that might tend to overturn the conſtitution ? 
A Never. 
2. Did you ever hear any ang ea on againſt the 
King ? | 
„A. Never. | 
"9. Did you ever hear any ming mentioned there againſt e 


| men and penſioners? 
A. Often. 


2 Tias, I fuppoſ, the Sedrin tht i meant vo be charged 


George Roſes ſworn, examined. 


Witneſs. I thought it very hard that the Lord Advocate, when I 


was here before, ſhould charge n me with falthood, 48. 12 | 
5 


D - 5 Q. What 


( 63.) 
p. What profeſſion are you of? 3 
{ 4. Clerk in the Gazetteer Office. 
. How long have you been in | that, profeſſion, 1 p04 off. 
A. Seven or eight years. 
L. Was you Member of the a & the, Friends of we 
People. e 
K Yeu... | | f 3 Ran Wo. 4 
L. Was you « Member of the bfg Convention | | 
A. Yes. 
2. Delegate from what ſociety 2 
A. From the Canongate Society: 
: Did you act in any particular office in the Convention? 
A. I ſometimes acted as Aſſiſtant Secretary, 
Who elſe aſſiſted the W ? 
A. ſeveral perſons. 
= Were there any perſons who wrote wee and 1 
down the debates ? 
A. Yes, my brother, | 
2. Lock at theſe Minty, and ſee if IP" * your own. 
* hand-writing ? - 
4. Yes. 

L. Did you take down to the — your inte, what: did © 
really paſs in the Convention ? 
A. I certainly would take nothing down that 1 3 improper. | 

Q. And you would take down nothing but ere 
A. No. | 

Q. Do you recolledt, if it was the practice, at 10 — 
of the meeting, to read over the ſcroll of the Minutes 7. 

A. I have ſeen it done ſometimes, and ſometimes not, 

Q. Do you recolle& whether it was ever uſual. to correct them 
upon reading them over? 

A. Ihink, I recolle&t one night, hare were ſome correftions, 

-Q. Are you acquainted with that Gentleman? | 

A. I have had the honour to ſee Mo, Margaret maar aims, and 
been in his company. 

oy pang he a Member of the Convention 5 

. Have you heard 1 

A. Yes, I have heard him propoſe motions, 
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A. I cannot recolle& to a certainty, whether he was or not. 

Q. Do you recollect any motion in the Convention with wal 
to a union between Engfnd and Scotia ? 

"A T recollect the union with the Societies of the Friends of the 


People in England; - | , 


% Read that? 
A. (Reads. Aura moved, that a Connie be mende 0 

conſider. 

A. I don't recolle& char, 

Q. Whoſe hand-writing i is it? 

I believe it is Mr. Aitcheſon's.' | 

. You recolle& there was ſuch a motion? 

4. TTT Eoglith 
ſocieties and the Scotch. 

Q. Bo you reniember any motion being made of a a S des of 


Emergency? 


A. Yes. | 

Q. Do you remember any thing about the "PP of that Con i 
vention; of the events in which they were to meet? 

A. To remonſtrate to Parlament againſt a Bill, ſuch as a con- 
vention Bill. , 

Q. Were there en reelle perſons who made mation ca. 


ing it? | | 


A. I believe it was made by Mr. Callendar. 

Reads Mr. Callendar's motion). 

Q Do you recolle& that that motion was made? 
A. Yes, it is my hand-writing. 

Q. Do you remember the events that were to happen. | 

A. That, in caſe of a Convention Bill, they were to meet in order | 
to draw up a remonſtrance to Parliament. | 

Q. Was any other event mentioned ? any thing about the Habeas 


Corpus Act? „ 


A. I don't at preſent recollect. 

Q. Do you recollect any thing about 2 feral n ion, or any 
thing about foreign troops? 

A. Yes, about the Heſſians and Hanoverians being bought over. 

Q. You ſpoke about Mr. Callendar's s motion: when was it taken 


7 


_y 


up? the next day? 
A. I cannot ſay, 


3 | | Q. Was 


| 466 
Q Was che Convention uſed to take notiee of the motions at the 
time they were made, of did they lie over! , 
A. They generally laid over. 
was that motion of Mr. Callendar's takeh up akterwards 7 
A. I cannot ſay. 
A Was there any debate boar Mr. Callendax's s motion reſpeſt= 


Ing the Convention Bill ? and, RARE. yourſelf before you give an 


anſwer. = x 


* * 


A. I cannot be particular. Sho | 5 1 : 


Q. Were there any amendments pfopoſed to thae x motion 7 
A. I believe there were. 
What reſolution was come to in conſequence of the amends. 
ment? | 
A. I don't know particularly ; I don't recollect. 
Is that your writing ? 
As. Yes (reads). Citizen Sinclair read the amendments pen el 
tizen Callendar's motion; and then there eomes ſome other perſon* 3 


writing ; and, it was agreed, that the houſe ſhould reſolve itſelf into 


a Committee, to conſider of the amendments propoſed ; the Conven- 


tion being reſumed, and the amendments being read over, the mem- 
bers ſtood upon their legs, and ſolempiy and unanimouſiy pſd the | 


following reſolution. 


Q. Now recollect Jen, and tell us hue paſſed at chat time. | 


Was it a reſolution upon CR Callendar's motion ? 
A. Yes: 
Q Now recollect what that motion was f 
A. I cannot tell. 
'Q Look if it is mentioned there: 


A. No, chere is a blank page follows it. The reſolution, then ; 


paſſed, was reſerved to be entered till the end of the Minutes. 


Lord Albocule. It is very material that the Jury, ſhould. take | 
down thiefe words; for it is that upon which I ſhall found-a very 
material part of what I ſhall have to ſay to them. - Repeat it again. 
A. I think the Reſolution that waz then paſſed, was left to N 


| entered at the laſt part of the Minutes. 

Q. Look, and fee if you find any more blanks? ä 

A. I believe there are not (looks over the Minute 1 Les, mY 
is a blank of four lines. 

Q Do you remember: any propa wing made i babe 
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part of the written evidence, or deſtroying any motion or reſolution 
the Convention had come to? | 

A. No, I don't recollect. | 

Q. Do you know Mr. Aitcheſon 4 

A. Tes. 

Q. Do you recolle& any objection being made by him to burning 
or deſtroying any reſolution that ey might have come to? | 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. Do you recolle& any other perſon, a Member of that Conven- 
tion, objecting to that meaſure? 
A. I do not recollect any ſuch thing. 
Mr. Burnet. Do you remember a motion being n made for a Secret 1 
Committee? : 

A. Ves. 

Mr. Solicitor General. Who was it "© W that en, | 
which paſſed ſolemnly and unanimouſly ? 1 

A. I cannot ſay. 7 ; 

9. Did the Members all ſtand up when that motion paſſed ſo fo- 
lemnly? 1 
1 1 T dt recolle 
Q Do you remember any thing about declaring before God 55 
the world, any thing ? 

A. I cannot ſay. | | 

9. Do you' remember any thing that was s ſaid about ns 
circumſtances ? 
A4. No; there was a reſolution i in caſe of a Convention Bill. 
. Do you remember any thing about paying no * to ſuch 

an act if it paſſed ? 

A. I never would agree to that. 157 


; but I ſhould ſuppoſe fo, from what is witten 5 


Do you remember any ſpeech or motion being made as te 


what the Convention were to do, upon the meeting being diſ- 

perſed ? | 4 
A. If they were diſperſed, het were to meet in another place. 
. Who was it that ſpoke with regard to that; did Mr. Mar- 

garot ſay any thing, or make a ſpeech upon that Wy. recollect 


yourſelf. 
A. I cannot recollect. CONES, | 
S. Was it debated? Was there any difference of opinion upon that 
„5 


1 5 J cannot 1 . SE 
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a. Do you remember any motion * made with regard to it? 
A. I believe there was. | 
Was it Mr. Margarot that made the motion? 
J. I am not very certain whether he did or not; but 1 rather ſuſ- 


pett he did: a 5 
Lock at that paper a motion for appointing a EA er raf 
0 Did you ever ſee that ou: before? 
A. Ves, in this Court. ; 
Q. Do you recolle& ſuch a motion being . and i Mr. Mar- 
garot was the perſon that made it ? 1 
1 | 
Q. You ſaid ſometime ago char you added as Clerk in the Gazet- 
teer Office, and that your brother took. notes in ſort-hand of the 
debates in the Convention; now, were they printed ? 
A. My brother took the notes. ; 
- 2. Did you read them ? | 
A. Yes, after they were printed. | f 
Q. So far as you yourſelf read, were er of accurate}. 
A. They were pretty exact. 
. Was any thing aid, ſo far as you e in the printed 
| paper which had not paſſed i in the Convention? 
A. I cannot ſay. | 
B. Was the ſtatement given in the 2 accurate of thoſe 
motions and reſolutions which you * heard? 
A. I believe they were. 
2. Do you recolle& any ſpeech by Mr. Margara or any body 
elſe, in which ſpies were mentioned? : 1 
A. No, I do not. TE 
2. Who is the manager of the Gazencer? 
A. Mr. Scott, | TIP 
Q. ere primed i in the Gazetteer Offi, I 
ſuppoſe ? 
A. It looks like it. | 
| Tren of the Gurercer? . 
A. Tes. + Ty 


Gorge 850 croſs examined by a. Morgert 
5 2. Are you a judge of ſedition ? | | 
| 4. I don't know what ſedition i is. 3 | 
1 55 ©, Have 


606 5 


E Have you any idea of treaſon? 
A. Yes, I have. 
8 What is your opinion of loyalty ? 
A. Loyalty is certainy to be true to the conſtirution of the 
eountry. 
Q. Have you erer ſten ay A in ny behaviour of a 13 F 
| Re ee y 
A. I don't know what ſedition is; i peu will tel we what ſedt- 
jon is, I will tell you. : 
That is a difficult thing; it ſeems nobody a bah that 
15 Hhve you ever ſeen me behave in an rer indeceat 
manner? OS 
A. No; you expfeſſed a wiſh to have grievances 1 redrefſed. 
Did I ever expreſs a wiſh to overturti the Conſtitution, of 
bring it back to its original purity * : 
A. To bring it back to its original purity. | 
Did I ever expreſs a wiſh to throw __ thing TY 
or to obtain a reform in Parliament: 
A. That was what you always wiſhed, to- Pines bor a a reform. | 
e er in thas 
eſpe 4 3 
A. Yes. 6," 3 5 
- Q2 Have yow ever fern me drunk ? F 
A. Never. at a | 
Have you ever ſeen me in a pation? if 
L never did. OE 
N. Have I ever had any revikii of what has here deen eat tis 
Klinutes of the Convention in the. Office of the Gazerteer? 
A. Never that F know of. 25 : 4 
Among your ideas of the Convention of na a4 you | 
imagine that that Convention was to proceed to ohen force, or rather | 
that ĩt was to meet to deliberate ? Poo” 
4. To meet and to nn Parliament for = redreſs of erier- 
ances. 
9. You heard me, it ſeems, mention Fray did 1 erer expreſs 
any fear of them ? 
J. No, T'don't-recolle& hearing you mention . 
2; I underſtood that you ſaid ak * 


* 
1 * 3 
0. „ AMT 0 Is 1 b „ 
3 5 wy x 5 : E. Did 
— * N 
8 4 ® 
| » . 
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. Did you ever ſee any thing jn the Convention but what was ; 
perfectly peaceable and orderly ? 

A. I never ſaw any member behave Aiforderly. or 3 
2. Were there not ſome regulations drawn up for the more or- 


3 derly regulation of the Committee ? Was not that the buſineſs which 


we firſt ſet about?! 

A. I don't recollect exactly but I think 3 was a a Commirtee 
of regulation. 

2. The queſtion Jam going to put, wil require your recollection 
and the attention of the Jury. Have you ever * any man de- 
Clare himſelf my enemy? 

A. I have heard ſeveral people declare themſelves enemies to us, 
as the Britiſh Convention, but I cannot .condeſcend to e any 
particular perſon. 

9. Was you in the Sheri Office the ſame day that I was? 

” 3p; oY | 

2 Did you hear me converſe with. any of the eka : 
there ? 

A. I recollect being in the Sheriff Clerk's Chamber bes there | 
avere ſome meſſengers theye; one of them and 1 had ſome words. 

2. What did he ſay ? 

A. I don't recolle& the particular word he faid, but I — he 
ſaid ſomething which I thought improper at the time; 1 think it 
was one Lyon, if I recollect right. 

2. You cannot ET I that man ſaid? 85 

A. No. 

e. What was the ſubject of he giſpute; you fo chere were words 
paſſed between us? 

A. I believe the ſubſtance of it was as. manner of b you 3 

that he would not ſhew you the warrant he had to ke yau up, or 

ſomething of that. . 

9. And have you entirely Scr his expreſſion? 

A. Yes. 

9, You have been aſked about burning or deftroyisg a motion. 
Did you ever hear me ſay any thing to that purpoſe ? 4 

A; No. 

E Did you ſay I 1 was n a member of the Secret Commit- 
| tee ? | 
A. I cannot ſay. 

Did that Secret dn ever at to your knowledget 


'S Not that I know of, : 
#3. 2 Have 


| 1 
Have you ſeen me act as proſe or chairman ? 
4 I am not very certain. 


. What is the buſineſs of a Preſiden of Log Convention? ? 
A. To keep order. 


©. Is he merely to eg the behaviour or the pech of the 
Convention? 

A. Merely to regulate the bela jour of the Convention. 

2. His powers go no ae ? 

A. No. 


E. It appears that the blank that is left in the Minutes, that 57 | 


writing juſt before it is your hand- writing? 
ne No; Gy was another blank for four lines. 


William Roſs ſworn. 
Mr. Burnett. What profeſſion are you of? 
A. Clerk in the Gazetteer Office. 


2. Was you a member of the meeting of the Friends of the | 


People, ? 
my Yes, | 
2. Was you a member of their ſociety when it got the name F 
the Britiſh Convention ? es 
A Yes. 
2. Was Mr. Margarot a member? 2 
A. He was there, and I underſtand him to be a Member. 


E. Do you know who acted as secretary to the Committee ? 
A. Mr. skirving. 


2. Had Mr. Skirving any aſſiſtance ? 
Ml. 1 have ſeen my brother taking notes, 
PS E Did you ever take notes? 
A. Never as aſſiſtant to the Secretary. 
2: And what was your reaſon for taking notes ? 
A.. For my own amuſement, and for publication, 
E Do you write AT E 
A. Yes. 


Q Did you take them in ſhort-hand * e 
A. Ves. 
. Kecollect, if what you t a took down, was an accurate atemergs 
as far as your abilitics went, of what paſſed in the Convention ? 
4. I don't know whether it was an accurate ſtatement ; I did not 


—— 


e it wilfully not inaccurate; 1 was taken with a a cold, way did 


pot hear well. 


Lora 
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take place? 4 ö 
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Lord Juſtice Clerk. You, wiſhed to make it accurate? 

A. I did not wiſh to make it inaccurate. 

2. Were they afterwards publiſhed in the Gazetteer? 

A. Yes, from the notes that I took, I drew out an account, which 
was publiſhed in the Gazetteer. 

2. Does it conſiſt with your knowledge, that the Minutes were 
read over to the nenne the next day after ? 

A. No. | 

2. Had you occaſion to reviſe your notes in the Gazetteer after 
the; were thrown off? 

A. Yes. 

©. Did it appear to bs an accurate ſtatement of what had paſſed 
in the Convention? 

A. Exactly, as far as I l 

2. Have you ever had occaſion to ſee the ſcroll of the Minutes of 
the Convention ? ſhould you Know them again if you ſhould ſee 
them? | | 

A. I have ſeen them lying there, 

L Should you know | your brother's hünd- writing ? 

A. Ves. | i 
2. Was Mr. Callendar a member of the Convention $ 

A. He uſed to attend there. 

L. Did you ever hear any thing of a motion made by him reſpoAt- 
ing the Convention in #8 

A. I recollect ſug 4% Botton being made in the Convention. 

9. Who was it made by? | 

A. I am not certain. 

.Do you remember hearing a debate upon the motion IPs 


ing the Convention Bill ? 


A. I recolle& there was a debate wen that motion, but I don't 
recollect the particulars, 


2. Do you remember any thing mentioned in that debate re- 
ſpecting a Convention of Emergency ? ; 
A. I think it was at the fame time that the-Convention of Emere 
gency was mentioned. 

2. Do you remember any other event in which caſe i i was to 


* : 


A. I don't recollect. 


2. Do you remember any thing having deen ſaid about a bebe 
znvyaſion in that debate? 


A, I believe there was ſomething ſaid about a \ foreign invaſion, | 
F4 RW 2 Are 


try ? 


-. 1 


i. 2. Are you fure nothing was Laid as to a French jnvaſion ? 


A. No. 

Was any thing ſaid about Heſſians and Hanoverians ? ? 

A. I don't recollect that, i it was in general troops, and r in- 
vaſion 


2 Was any thing aid of e r aint in this coun- 


A. I believe there was, ; bur I cannot fay I . mention made of 
doth. - 

9. Did you 3 of the Habeas Corpus * 

A. Yes, on the ſame occaſion. 

2. Do you remember any motion, or any ſpeech having been 
made with reſpect to the dperſion of the Meeting, and what was to 
be Cone in that event? 

A. J recolle& ſomething being ſaid about the diſperſion of the 
. Meeting ; that if they were legally diſmiſſed, the Convention 

meet. 

Lord Tuftice Clerk. Do you mean the Convention of Emer. | 


geney ? 


A. 1 ſuppoſe i ir meant the Members they preſent, 

Q Do you, recollect who it was that phe with regard to the 
diſperſion of the meeting? 

A. A number of perſons ſpoke, and I don't recolle& who it was, 

Q. Did Mr. Margarot make a Perch pag. that ſubjeR ? 

A. I think he did. | N 

Q. Did you hear of YE motion veil ay" brick regard to a e. 
cret Committee ? 

A. Yes. - 

Q. How many did it conſiſt of 4 

A. I don't recolle& the number. 

Q. Do you remember who made the motion yith rages to it? 

. I don't recollect. | 

Q. Was Mr. Margarot a member of the Secret Committe ? 

A. I don't recollect whether he was or not, 

Q. Look at that paper; did you ee i it jn the Convention at 1 
time? : ö 

A. I never did. | 

Did you hear that do made for a Convention of Emex- 
poo : 
A. I recollect a mation to that purpoſe baving be beep made, 


i { 


*. 
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Q. Do you remember any thing of a Secret Committee being ap- 
| ones 
A. Yes. 


Q. Was Mr. Margarot a member of it ? 

A. I do not recollect. | 

Q. (Shews him three POE: Look if 1 were ow 
liſhed at your Office ? 

A. Yes. 

Lord Juſtice Clerk. Were theſe publications known to the Len- 
vention? 

A. They were to individuals in the Convention. | 


8 Was it never meztioned in the Convention that ĩt was to 1 


publiſhed > 
A. It was mentioned that an account of the proceedings of che 


Convention were to be W but I don't * that that was 
in the Convention. 
Lord Efgrove. Was ende! in the Convention to 1. | 
Port that paper ? | 
A. There was ſome motion to that purpoſe, but 1 don't recolle 
any reſolution being come to upon it. 


Hh illiam R ofs aca by Ar. "Margargt. | 


Q. You/took notes for the purpoſe of publiſhing them in the 
Gazetteer. Did you eyer 2 theſe notes to me before they 
were publiſhed ? — 

A. 1 never did. | 

Q. You ſay you was as accurate as poſſible ? 5 

A. I dont know that I was inaccurate. 

Q. Are you hard of hearing ? 
© A. I was at that time, and ſtill do continue a lirtle ſo. h 

Q. Was there ever any talk in the Convention of our Convegy 


tion of Emergency being for the pyrpoſe of aſſiſting the French if 


they invaded this country:? 
A. I never heard of ſuch a thing. 
Did ſuch a thing ever enter your bead 
A. No. | 


I 


Q. Nor any body elſe, in their ſenſes, I bas” You hays 


heard of a Secret Committee. Do you know whether that Secret 


Committee ever did any thing? 


A, 1 never heard of their doing any thing, 


Q 1 ww 


A - * 7 - 
1 N * 
* o _— 
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What was the mode of appointing Committees ? 
A. The general . was, that they were appointed by che See. 
tions. 

Q. Was there not among the 3 of the . one 
which expreſsly enjoined on ſuch Members, as ſhould be choſen to 


| any office, to accept of the ſame ; that is to ſay, that it barred * 
a refuſal? 


A. I think I have a recolleQion of that, but I zm not poſitive. | 
Q. You fay I made that motion for the Convention of Emergen- 
cy. Did I propoſe to repair to that Convention _ ? | 
A. I did not hear any thing of that ſort. | 

Q. Did I propoſe carrying on, by that means, any 3 
with any foreign enemy, from whom an invaſion was to be ex· 
peRed ? | 


5 * 


A. No. 


Q. Was the Gazetteer: fubmined to the Convention before 3 It was 
publiſhed ? 9 


A. That was impoſſible. | 
Q. Then they did not fuperintend the a of the Gazets 
teer? a 
A. Surely nor. 
| Q. Did they ever order the printing of the eee ? 
A. No. 
Q. At whoſe expence was it carried on ? 
A. At the expence of the publiſher, Mr. Scott, 5 | 
Q. The Convention never furniſhed any bing 0 4 ex 
pence of the printing? 
A. Never a farthing. 
* Then i was carried on totally . of the Conyene | 
tion 
| A. I underſtood it to be fo, | Hg 
Q. It ſeems that you recognize the ſcroll of what is here deng, 
minated the Minutes of the Convention; could you ſwear to it? ; 
A. No, becauſe I never ſaw it till I ſaw it in the Sheriff's Cham- 
ber. I have ſeen a ſcroll of Minutes lying upon the table, but I 
never peruſed them. 
Does there appear to be my atergion or interlineations in 
| That pretended ſcroll 2 | 
A. I have ſeen the pen drawn through ſome words, 


e 
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Q. It appears then, that you know nothing at all about that 
ſcroll ? 

A. No, I never peruſed any of it till I faw it in the Sheriff's 
Chamber. 

Q. When the illegal diſperſion of the G was e of 
in the Convention, did you thereby underſtand a diſperſion of the 
Convention in a conſtitutional manner, according to the laws of the 
land, or did you underſtand a diſperſing * it by force, unaided * 
laws? 

A. 1 underſtood the diſperſing c of it without law. 
| Lord Advocate. Did you underſtand, that, by the words illegal 
diſperſion, was meant any diſperſion by the Magiltrates was Edin- 
burgh, or the Sheriff of the county? 

A. I underſtood it meant a diſperſion without any kc” 

Mr. Margarot, What is, your opinion of Magiſtrates ? are they 
to act according to law, or do you apprehend there is a code of laus 
in this country which is to be the rule of their conduct? 

A. I underſtood that the Magiſtrates were to act according to 
law; and that if they | did diſperſe the Copyention, it would be 

without law. 
Jobn Wardlaw was Forn, but appearing to be intoxicated, was 
grdered to withdraw. 5 

Lord Advocate. If we may judge from the appearance of this man, 
he is in a tate of intoxication, and certainly very unfit to be exa- 
mined in a Court of Juſtice, as a witneſs; I ſhould therefore, were 
his evidence never ſo material, avoid examining him; but before I 
agree to give him up, I wiſh to be ſatisſied whether it is the real 

ſtate of the man at this moment, or whether, which is poſſible, it 
may be a mere pretence, and an appearance put on by himſelf, on 

urpoſe to avoid being examined; ; if your Lordſhip will allow him 
to be called back again, and put ſuch queſtions to him as may be 
fdeemed proper, that the Jury and your Lordſhips * be ſatisfied 
* whether he 1 is ſo or not. | 
Lord Henderland, to the Macer. Did you obſcrve any thing parti- 
gular in the appearance of this witneſs in the morning? 

A. He appeared to be the ſame in the morning that he i is now. 

The witneſs called in again. | 
| Lord Advocate. Was you incloſed this morning, at the ſame time, | 
mo the other witneſſes ? 


22 * 


He. 
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Have you got any proviſion ſince you went into that room 2 
A. Yes. | 
: Q. Have you gat any liquor 2 

Fe: 
Q. Any confiderable N ? 
A. None at all. 
Lord Advocate, He ſays he is not in 5 therefore, we a pro- 
creed to examine him. 
| Q. Was you a Member of the Britiſh Cards 2 
A. Yes, I had the honour to be a Delegate. 8 f 
Q. Did you frequently attend the meetings of that Convention 2 
A. Yes. 
Q. Did you ever affift as Seererar there, upon any occaſion? | 
A. Never. | 
Q. Did you write any minutes of the meeting at that time? | 

A. When I was called upon to do fo, I did. | | 

Q. Did it happen at any time? 

A. Ves, once. 
Q. Hare you ſeen the pannel at 7 of thoſe meetings? 
A. Yes. 6 
Q. Did you ever ſee him aft as Preſes, or Chairman at this 


meeting ? 

A. No. 

| Q. Look at that, and fie has hand- . it is? | 
A. I believe it is my writing. 

Q. Who gave you that motion? 

A. I wrote it myſelf. 

Q. Who propoſed it to you # | . 

A. I propoſed it myſelf. | OTE 

Q. Did you write it by defire of wy * 3 

A. No. 

Q. What is fs profeſion? 
A. A writer. 

Lord Advocate. Are you in any 8 * 


25 A. I am a writer, and that is enough. 


Lord Efigrovg. In whoſe chamber do you write? : 
- A. That is not the queſtion, my Lord; you. don t ſpeak to the 
n; you muſt ſpeak to the point, my Lord. 
Lord Advocate. Did you ſecond the motion? 
A. Yes, I counted it a laudable and proper motion. 


— 


en 2 

— to ſecond itꝰ TTT 

A. I did it myſelf, of my own free will. 5 es 

"0; Did Mr. Margarot report that motion 3 0 

A. I believe he did; becauſe it was his motion; 11 nel i, 
and ſeconded it. 

Q. Did you ſee Mr. tappt da WI Sree! hae 

A. I don't recolle& his figning it; I don't recollect Aer hs" 
wrote it or not. Mr. Margarot i is a man of courage, and a man 


of honour, and a man of virtue mmm 


word-, by God. 


Lord Juice Clerk, What is, that —_— ; cmd balk „ 


A. I ſaid he would not deny his word. 

Lord Tuſtice'Clerk., But you 9 

A. I ſaid by God. 5 | 3 

Lord Juſtice Clerk. He i is either e 
My own opinion is, that he is affecting to be drunk; and, 
fuppoſing he is not affecting drunkenneſs, he ought not to ger 


drunk, knowing that he was to be called here as à witneſfss. 


er mme L more chat he be commirted een 


* as committed 


| Samuel Patrhn bob | 
Mr. Solicitor General. Are you a Member of che Brick Coe 
tion? 
A. Ves, of the 
G Was i it calle 


nvention that ſat ak doch ot November. 
the cms n ? 


| Member of that Comaingt 


A. Tes, ; | 
Q. Was you ever preſent in the Convention, n an motion was 


wade by him? 1 1 5 


A. I cannot recolle&. WE” | | 
9. Do you remember a motion being nods of whas whe Commu 
tion were to do in caſe of a bill being brought into pI * 


the Convention Bill that paſſed in Ireland ? 


A. I was not there when that motion was diſouſſed. 8 4 

9. Was you ever preſent when. any motion of 2 ſimilar narure » was 
diſcuſſed 2? _ 

A No. WT 
h - E . Was 


1 
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2. Was you ever preſent at any time when the motion was mate 
reſpecting the illegal * ; | | 

A; No. 

2. Is that paper your hand-writing ? ; 

A. Yes, it is not only ſigned by me, but the body of it was dv; 
| e e eee eee e e dy me tranſmitted 
to tlie en, 5 


| Sante] Pause f, cad by 22 Margarot. 

©. This motion or paper, or whatever it is, was drawn up in your 
alas and brought to the TONE Was it ever read in the 
Convention ? | | 

A. All that I can fh fb this pajer i; tht it was drawn up by 
the claſs to which I belonged, and was informed that it was delivered | 
to the Preſes for the time being, and I was not there that night; 1 
was only there four nights altogether, and perhaps, once of twice 
only (reads the minutes.) 

Lord Juſtice Clerk. Did you give it in yourſelf 1 

A. I am not certain; there was always à return made erery 
| day of a new Preſes for the ſucceeding day ? 

Mr. Margarot. And you cannot tell to whom it was bed ? 

A. It was delivered to the ſecretary I ſuppoſe, | 

9. How are you certain it was delivered, if you was not as page at 
the time of the delivery ? | 

A. I am net certain of it. 

E. Gentlemen, pray attend to this: By what hrt did the 


claſſes or the ſections, or whatever they may be thought proper EN 


be called ; by what authority did they draw up any motion or paper? 
Was it by the expreſs command of the Convention, or was it an au- 
thority that they aſſumed of themſelves, as meaning to ſend their in- 
tentions, their opinions, to the Convention there to be diſcuſſed ? _ 
A. It was generally by the authority of the Minutes from the 
Convention the preceding night; but that paper was, as far as I recol- 
lect, drawn up without any enn en been ſent by the Con- 
vention. 
2. You ſay this was drawn up by the claſs without auy interfe | 
xence of the Convention? | 
A. As far as my Tomery bellt Wing me, that was the cafe. 
3 of the Friends of the People, 
and 


( 79 
and then a Delegate to the Britiſh Convention, and — 
have ſeceded from them? ä 

A. Ves. a ; 1854 

& I muſt bee ain „see citing | 
appear leſs neceſſary to you at preſent than it did then? ea 

4. 1 mul: e the; court whether that is a Proper queſtion- 
or not. 

Lord Juſtice Clerk. We have given full ſcope to the Pannel, be- 
cauſe he is a foreigner ; but when a witneſs refuſes to anſwer a queſ- 
tion that is not proper, we are bound wi he need not, unleſs he 
| Chooſes. | 

Mr. Margarot. I will not preſs upon a fore place. Do you 
know that that was read in the Convention? 5 

A. I do not know ; I was not there that r queſtion 
wil debated. | 
Lord Advocate. Wich the declaration of the Pannel, we ſhall 
now cloſe the evidence on the part of the b | 


he Declaration F the Pannel read. 
Maurice Margarot, merchant in Mary- le- bone, No. ro. High 
Street, London; being examined and interrogated, whether he was 
a member of the Britiſh Convention of the Delegates of the Peo- 
ple, aſſociated to obtain univerſal ſuffrage and annual Parliaments, 
aſſembled in Edinburgh; declares, that he does not acknowledge 
the legality of a private examination, and declines anſwering the 
| queſtion ; and being interrogated from what place or diſtrict he id a 
Delegate to the ſaid Convention, declares, he declines to anſwer the 
queſtion, for the reaſon above ſpecified; and being interrogated whe · 
ther he has made any motions in ſaid Convention, and of what 
nature, he declares he muſt decline anſwering the queſtion, for the 
reaſon above ſpecified. And being ſhown the paper, ſigned Maurice 
Margarot and John Wardlaw, of the tenor following: That the mo- 
ment of any illegal diſperſion of the preſent Convention ſhall be 
| conſidered as a ſummons to the Delegates to repair to the place of 
meeting, appointed for the Convention of Emergency by the Secret 
Committee, and that the Secret Committee is inſtruted to proceed 
without delay to fix the place of meeting, | & | 
| (Signed, ) Munter MascAROr. 
„ Tou WarDLiaW, : 


* # * 
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Aud being afkkd, if he made any Ades in the Galeria laſt 
Mght, or any other time, muſt decline anſwering the queſtion, for the 
teaſon above - mentioned. And being interrogated if he came to 
Scotland at᷑ the invitation of any perſon or perſons in this country, 
declares he muſt decline anſwering this or any other queſtions, for 
the reaſon above ſpecified ; and this he declares to be truth. * | 
This declaration was made and read over to him, in the preſence! 
A ee — and Joſeph Pringle. L 

| "en WILLIAM SCOTT. 
| Harry DAvbSOx. 
Fenn PRINGLE, "2h 


Lord Faftice Clerk. 8 four-thwe, Ile. Margarot, to bring: 
forward your exculpatory proof. 

Mr. Margaret: How can I bring forward my exculymayy wits 
nefſes when = „ not granted a 5 | 


/ for them. , 5 


Lord Fuftice Clerk. Arc chern none of chem here ? 
Mr. Margarot. Yes; my Lord, I will firſt call the Sheriff ſubs 


* 


— 


 Foidece for the Pannel. 


Harry Davian ſworn, examined by Mr. Margaret. | 

9. When I was a "rehended and brought before you, did not 1 | 
make objections with __— to the legality of the EIS 4 

A. You did. 

Did not I complain of the t treatment I had received in having : 
F been taken out of my bed at 7 o'clock in the morning, and kept 
in a room where there was not even a chair to fir upon until fire 
in the afternoon, as though I had been a criminal and a felon? | 

A. You mentioned theſe circumſtances, and I think my anſwer 
was, that I was excecdingly forry for it, but that they had not been 
communicated to me, or I ſhould have taken care that n 
better accommodated. _ . 

E. Did I not ſtate to you the illegality, as I apprehended, of ar- 
reſting a man without even ſhewing him the warrant * | 3 

A. You mentioned that circumſtance. | Aer 

2: Did x not promiſe you that I would ener a proces again 755 


- 
2 8 
P "240 
+ 5 
* * 8 7 i” 


4 Ye. | YE > a”. 


| "With © proveft? 
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& thus 1 en 6 gd fp bd? hank you du 


— 


A. Yes I have. | 


Right Hon. Thomas + Eder, FRE Provafh 8 


9. All T mean to ak you, my Lats is, whether 5 you could diſcern 
any confuſion, tumult, or riot, it the meeting at Laing $ n 
en the 6th of December, at your entrance ? 

A. There was no bother riot that I know of than what was oe- 

eafioned by the magiſtrates interfering. | | 

DL. Then it was the magiſtrates cauſed the riot ? very well. my 
Lord. Was you acquainted with the buſineſs that the Convention 

were upon tliat night? 

3 No, T know nothing licher cha ths k wi a Conremion l 
Hlegal purpoſes. 

* E. Do you apprehend; my Lord, that petitioning Parlament i 
egal? | 

A. Does your Lordſhip think 1 need anfover that? 

Lord Fuftice Clerk. I think not. © 

Mr. Margarot. Were you not told that the intention of the 
mec ting was to conſider of an addfeſs for a reform in ee, 
by petition to the King of to that Parliament? 

A. I certainly heard ſome fiich things = 

2. Whether, upon the preceding night when I was a when 
you intertupted the Convention, you was not likewiſe told, that the | 
buſineſs they were going to procted upon was, whether it would be 
beſt to petitlon the King or the Parliament for a Reform:; 

A. That 1 was told by Mr. Skirving. 

Mr. Margars!. Now, thy Lord, comes a very v delicace matter in 
deed. I mean to call upon my Lord Juſtice Clerk, and I hope 
That the qiteſtions and the anfwers will be given in the moſt ſolemn 
manner. I have received a piece of infortnation which I ſhall lay 
before the Court; in the courſe of my . queſtions? firſt, my Lord, 

ure you upon oath 3 
| Lord Yuftice Clerk, State your queſtions and I will tell. you 
becher I „ e 
will wſwer be. 


— 
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E Did you dine at Mr. Roohead's at Inverleith f in che courſe of 
25 week?  - - 
Tord Juflice Clerk. And what have you to do with a Sir 2 
©. Did any converſation take place with regard to wy _ 


Lord Taftice Clerk. Go on, Sir. | 
3 Did” you uſe cheſe words; What ſhould you think of giving 


kim an hundred laſkes, together with Botany Bay ? or words tathat 


purpoſe? . 
lord Juſtice ClerE. Go on; put your dana if you kave w 


| more. 


L Did any perſon, did a lady ſay to you that the mob eld not 
allow you to whip him ? and, my Lord, did you not ſay that the mob 


Would de the better for loſing a little blood ? Theſe are the 
queſtions, my Lord, that I wiſh to put to you at preſent in the 0 


preſence of the Court: deny them or acknowledge them. 

Lord Fuftice Clerk. Do you think I Mould anſwer n of ' 
that fort, my Lord Henderland.? . 

Lord Henderland. No, my Lord, they do not * to this trial: 


actions as to facts, which are at all material to the charges contain- 
ed in this inciẽtment, my Lord 222 Clerk i is . to anſwer, 


but not other wiſc. 

Lord Egrove. What may = been aid; in a Private company 
'canndt in any way affect this caſe as to the Pannel at the bar: i 
certainly cannot throw any light upon the ſubje& : my Lord, 1 


haye concurred in allowing this gentleman, who is a ſtranger from 
London, to put ſuch queſtions as I never before heard of in a Court 
af Juſtice, where, my Lord, every ſubject of this country, the mean- 
,eft and the pooreſt that ſtands at that bar, may have the aſſiſtance 


of counſel learned in the law. If his üben was ſuch that he 
could not afford it, he might” have got it by the authority of this 


Court, which would have prevented many things that were ſtated 


upon the relevancy. My Lord, there has not been a queſtion put 


: to your Lordthip that could ar all avail Mr. Margarot as to his in- 
| nocenty iff this trial, and your Lordſhip very properly waved anſwer- 
ing them. I am of opinion that you ought not to anſwer queſtions 


of that ſort, which-cannot involve the fate of the trial; I therefore 
think that it is not conſiſlent with the dignity, of this Court, and 


Tho Exnnot be- beneficial to the Pannel. 


Lerd Swinton. Any _ that 238 tend to ee nim, or 
YU L ; 5 alleviates 


= 
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| * (+337 ) | 
alleviate the crime charged againſt him, had he propoſed queſtions 
of that ſort, not only my Lord Juſtice Clerk, but every 6ne of us 
muſt have anſwered them by the laws of the country; but the an- 
ſwer to none of theſe queſtions can either tend to exculpate him 
or alleviate the offence of which he is accuſed. My Lord, not one 
of them are proper, not one of them are competent, and ought 
not to be allowed to be put; and were he not a ſtranger to this 
Country, I ſhould look upon it as an inſult offered to this Court. 

Lord Dunfinnan. The Pannel is allowed to adduce what excul- 
patory witneſſes he thinks proper; your Lordſhip well knows that 
by the conſtant rule of this Court, before the Pannel proceeds with 
his exculpatory proof, he is called upon to ſtate the nature of that 
proof: he has put queſtions to your Lordſhip, and it appears to me 
that no anſwer to thoſe queſtions could in any degree tend to . 
pate or alleviate the charges againſt him. 

Lord Fuftice Clerk. Have you any other witneſſes? - 

A. It is needleſ$, my Lord, when I am told that the anſwers to 
fock queſtions would neither exculpate me nor alleviate the charges 
againſt me, but it would have gone to ſhew the Jury that I was 
pre-judged befoxe my trial came on; and I did mean indeed to 
have followed it up by another queſtion, had you been on 1 oath ; 
eee er e . 

Lord Juſtice Clerk. Have you any other wiaſſes to wenn ? 

A. Yes, my Lord, | f ; ti 

Charles Stewart, called, 8 a | 
Lord Advocate. For what purpoſe do you call kim? 

Mr. Margarot. To aſk him a queſtion concerning A that: 
appears in one of theſe papers, The Edinburgh Herald. 

Lord Abercrombie. That is not a paper libell'd upon. . 

M. Margqrot. No, bur it libels me and the friends of a Reform 
in Parliament; it is a compariſon berween the Frier ds of a Reform 
in this country, and the Anarchiſts in Funes and I want, but 1 
don't ſee why I need tell my wants, unleſs he is to be called; I want 
to know from whom it was that he received the original of this letter 
chat ib & fair queſtion rhat I have a right to afk in any court of 
Juſtice, and it is a queſtion that ought to be anſwered: 2 a paper : 
that has thrown addin upon the Friends of Reform, * YO 
G 4 5 | "Ind | 


* 
= 


* 


way 


. 
| 
| 
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( 84) | 
Lord Dan funam. This would lead into 2 very extenſive field, if 
the Pannel be allowed to go into an inveſtigation of all the writ- 


 Ings chat have been publiſhed, that have thrown, as he ſays, an 


odium upon the Friends of Reform, and there is _— found: 
ed upon it againſt the Pannel. 

Lord Henderland. This paper is no part of the evidence pro- 
duced againſt Mr. Margarot; otherwiſe he might be entitled to en- 
quire by whom it was put in; but to go into a queſtion of every 


riding that has been ſaid for and againſt the Friends of the People 


in the newſpapers, is totally irrelevant to this trial; for if Mr. Mar · 
garot has been injured in that reſpect, the law is open to him, not on 
this trial, rn e eee ee r 20 de 
with this trial 

Tord Swinton. N ˙ . s duty by 
that Act of Parliament, to give in, the night before the trial, or 


| ſometime before the trial, the facts upon which he is to found his 


defence, and be ſhall be allowed to prove nothiffg in his defence, 
but what is contained in that liſt of facts; but if what he has now 
ſtated would be material to his defence, I am ſure the Lord Advocate 
would allow him to prove it; but there is nothing here that could = 
tend either to exculpate or alleviate; it would lead us into every | 
thing that has been wrote, pro and con. upon the ſubjeRt; and who 


"= nn. obo ena Br cre" conceive 


it not regular. 
Lord Eftgrove. I am of the ſame opinion I nde 7 


no avail to him upon the face of the earth. 


Lord Fuftice Clerk. | It h very true, my Lord, that there is a ſta- 
tute of the late King, and I think it was a very proper rule that was 
adopted by that ſtatute, and I am ſorry that it is no more attended 
to than it is, and I ſhould be forry to deny this Panne || any thing 
e ee Hehe Foil On ad- 
rice of Scots lawyers or agents, and therefore T am of opinion, 
that it would only tend to crimjnazs other pops vv are wet bert, 

or are not put upon their defence. 

Mr. Margarot. De 


| i nd eos fan cane eee. the minds of the Jury, who 


might have received unfavourable. impreſſions, and which might 
FKK 


V * 445 


James 


\ 


4 


* 
5 5 — 


Janes Calder * 


| Lord Henderland. What buſineſs are you? . 

A. A friend of the people. e 1 5 ry $a 

Do you live upon that? E 1 
4 I F my father Donald Calder, merchant in. c-. 


obs Þ 


martie. - W 
Wat are you? , 3 „ 
4. (After fome lau 12 am 1 4 and ated 6 unjyere, 
an bers, 1 „ . 8 . . 59 Fo 
r 45. 44 ok 


. Ert Tort b i I 5. 1 6 


2 Were you ever preſent at any be ese er bee 
ral Convention K n n in #1956008 the RY 
of 17932 Rt 2d 2152 166 1 

- A. Not in 1799 Jus Twas « member of the Coarention. of 
April 17 93s: . i Ha, i 51 19 N aH vr N + 

| & Wha your cn ar th views af ede Gauen 
Bons? 33-443 £8 21 cu H e685 e, nn bl eonats fu 

A. I conShrehnacte gedebls ind 4 Ap 2 e + 4 

->S What was che purpoſs. of their aſſembling? ? : 169 2%. N 
A. To obtain a Reform in Parlament. 


2. Were you ever. interrupted in thoſe —_— wy * Civil 


„ 2 0:3) 2fi7 c529/ 12g 0nnsb no 22505 & fide * "th 
A. No, as far as T knew, I never was. Na 
©: Did you ever hear in the courſe of your communications. with 


| oth poopli} Genes e meetings . 


and illegal? N 1 19 1 2 : * I'S Fe 1 N he ** 71 21 
5a No, bsh ia ILA; d Lit iet tank F * : 
L. You don't know of any members of thoſe Conventions ever 


—— Ne eprhn 0 of their mn 


moſe Convention:??? 13794-2213 012-4 9 
r puy hb regen 3 N ory 
e Wa you pa e o th mening of, the laſt Bricifh, 
Convention? 1 $207 973 Rae, rn: Mi 
. nan ee 2 a 
Was thereiany! material difference in the ee 0 
A. I certainly know of no difference; there might be ſome little 
difference in their _ e eee ee had 
* rie w. | * 5x, E 


W 


—— 


10 86 ) 
* Was the mode of proceeding in thoſe * nearly the 
fame ? E > Pp n 5 


A. They were the ſame, as far as I 8 


L. Were the one and the other equally void of violence, 6 era, 


or ſedition? 


A. I never ſaw any thing « of the kind, e e s 
Were any feditlous 46Arines ever held or authoriſed in the 
Britiſh Convention? 
Rey” Nothing __ 1 would call ſerious myſelf, or chat 1 erer 
thought ſeditions.” * | 
S. Did you imagine it to be a part & the people's right to meet 


In that manner, to petition, | arliament or phtain.s a * 5 
A. I always underſtood lo. 


wa, von preſent" when T was ſad ere made the me- 


yon with; reſpe ct to the union between Scotland and England? "4 
A. I don't recolle& the time the motion as Ry, but 1 


chink I remember a motion of that deſcriptiel. 


| D. What was the intention of that motion, if » you can recall | 
zny thing ofoit!; us far as you guid infer From the words that it 


was expreſſed in, was there any thing in it of an evil * 


with regard to the King and Goveratnefit of Britain? 
A. As far as I Tecolie@, t was a general ſort of «pln eres. 


| rations between the ſocieties Wann _ came 


„. Ts produce what end?! wry 3 
A. To eſtabliſh a correſpondence between che ſocieties of IP 


land and cao upon e cada mide of  procerding ts 


. tion the ſegiſlature- ta %. ade of what 14.4 
N Was you preſent ſi (as he is. a here) cu Cal 


ar made a motion reſpecting a Convention Bill a das 

4A. 1 aden ird I don's think. 1 ee at the ame 
dnt wotiam ws adler 206 Yo wo. 

3-9 Buti$ay underſtood the nature of that motion to 9 re- 

ſpect th the time when a Convention Bill ſhould be brought into 

the Houſe of Commons: did you underſtand that the Convention 


e Emergency, which n tos dakts place on the introduction of 
ſuch bill! or rather whether the Delegates of the Convention of. 
ö Emergency were to aſſemble, immediatẽly upon the introduction 


of ſuch Bill or wait ul it had t ue e and . 


mons? 15 it - 5 . FLEE I 31 7%; - n 17 c 
A. They wers to afſentble, ae Erle, sds. 
duction of ſuch a Bil. | 


— „„ 21. 


06 87 
2. I na that you ina that this Convention w was t 7. 


poſe. that bill? | . 
' er Yew: ; ; 425 a 1 
2. In what way? - | 1 


4. Inia legal and bonftitational maaner by peiciening van. 
_— Or by counſel. 
2. Had you any apprebenFon that theſe Delegurs m meant to em. 


ploy open violence? 1 360 where) RA n | 

A. L never heard any nates e % 5890 ood. hoes 

2. Were there _ warlike ae for char purpoſe 2 «a 5 
A. Nee: 19: e Ren 0 

| 2 Was there any fum fuſed for thr Convention 2 ien 
+ des: : #17 nd ; 1 7 r > 


S. Were any cnprnordinaty e W to give PRI * 
ta that W the Britiſh ee did not then 


enjoy? se NM bib nor Dat 
KH. Kor © | | #2 .A 
D: Were you preſent: at the meeting at Laing 82 

A. Tes, I s, ri bebte tw ws hd * 


E. What did you hour the Sheriff sabe fay,. AN of 
A. I heard him defire them to diſperſe. LA. 'F en 4. 2 
2. What reaſon did he give far the . Alper perfion n 7 cos 8 * oy 
A. He ſaid he had orders to | difperſe | A tit was 2 0 ill 


" and unconſtitutional meeting. UM e 
J. th v. ir lr ii 
. You are certain that he ſaid he had orders RE ah = : 17 

A. Yes, I am very ſure of chat. f þ wa 8 2 3 


2 Was! he not informed o of the conſtitutional Sake 2 
we were proceeding to debate on the queſtipn reſpeRing an, adar 
to the King, o or petition to Parliament, or a Reform? i 
A. As far 1 recollect be was, tho J: ugh » £ cannot fay . w. 
but 1 1 believe i it Was Mr. Skirvin . 1 958 1 3 
„ Was you there the cod” 8 he tet 7 1 
voſt ca to "Iſperſe that meeting? e ere 
A. I came in about the time that he came. 


? Hig I 


+ 3191 ve * 2 1 180 


1 
Were they peaceable before the Lord ! Provelt rams 7 bas 
15 was not there lon; before.” | 7 3 | 
85 Wus pol there when he came in? en OI. Br We, 
3; bagst-28. 2080 I 
A. Yes, 5 Bo | * A 
L. Was there any confuſion. after 1 6 came * 9 


4 8 135 2 > Fs 
£45 *br * 4. 3341 4.0 i *& 


ft No. wp kw 


+ 


— 


nnr 8 
BL. Did mnie pls e the Sheriff Schllite whin. ho 


diſperſed them at Laing's, what was the nature of the Wer and 


the evening? 
A. Ves, I anſwered that queſtion before. 


When force was ſaid to be n us 22 | 
the token of force given by the ang to the Chairman, was any 


further ferce neceſſary 2 


A. No; after Mr. Mug: came ef the chair, 1 


called Mr. Gerald to k. and N this de un 
diſperſe till he went to pray er, and then we went away. Fs 

Q: Was it aBtal force that Giporſed us er an idea! force f. 
miſſion to orders that we did not refit} - 


* 7 


A. A ſubmiſſion to orders; but! looked upon the oder oft — 


Magiſtrates to be force, 


But che members of —— . 


rated peaceably * 


. 5 «x 
3 


Joln Clark ho examined by Mr. Margaret, 


Q. What are yo TOES. | W K. ” o MY FE 

A. A Maſon in Edinb ah, tals $4 . 

Ten wat a ember of th Br cam . 

A. Yes, © 

Q. With what vigw did you joip that Convention | 

A. I joined ts tens mn ihe eres. 
tation of the. people. 

G Wis you convinced in your own mind that the TM, 
Pr ional } 

A. I thought ſo, or I would nat ve been a wp ember of t. | 

Q. You'are on your oath, and I defire you to Aber this fairly 4, 
if you, had found that the Members ef the Britiſh, Conventian had © 
departed from that conſtitutional line in which they. fart out, and 


P43 2 


in which they were acting when vou Joined. them, w TOY 


haye abandoned them? 

A. If I bad thought they had deviaged from that contiruronyt 
"line, 1 rermaiply would have abandoned POLAR AJ 
I have not found it, 

Q. You have not then abandoned they yot Þ- - 


ee eee _ 0 


* 1 


= 


6699 


What was the tenor eber ef ths? — PO 

* ene behaviour and _— or rigtous 2 WO * 3 

rg = &ditious — encouroged or 22 
P 

At 10 1 win? foi — — 
and I canner anſwer that wien 1 did not underſtand it 26 by 
ſedicious:; / X 9, ny 1148 

"Q. Wi any dep pape is wen ene Gees 
conſtitutional, from your r eee e p, 
E . ; : 

© What was the motive > the 6 for ee 
to promote a union between Scotland and Englanddddꝰ., 
A. I underſtood it was to promote a union. between thoſe. ſocie- 
ties that wiſhed for Reform, ee ere we een 


the Conſtitutional means to obtain it. | 

| "WL Fw never ade ay de that tw for lame: pes 
A. No. RNs : oo | 6, beer 2 wt e 
en ar dand dar 19/the- Pre ded a 

hand the Convention were to meet them? Neft 2:57 
A. Quite the reverſe, © 1a 1 6% ea 


. "of hs Mie Cepkaſibn 
having any Py ane, wel er gar, 7 or ** 


directly xͤĩũx 
A. None. 1 ra 1:57 139 8 r 6s D 
Q Was you Soar þ at the 1 time the Lord gi van. he 
Convention on the 5th December } 1 Bal | 
A. Mis... | : 
(Q Wn youprten x the time the ui uad apc 
'them on the 6th December . 
A. I was. e Tote © vt 02 t 


Q Before the Sheriff Subfiinue aims 5 in, een c. F 
tion with regard to order, peace, and decorum > .. | 
A. It was perfectiy orderly, but 1 was 1 tor time in * | 
fore the Sheriff Subſtitute came. a 3 
"Q. What did you dera is . oo lage of the & 2 «> 
- pight? a | | 


"A, Ther aa mates dur wer parkion up rien | 
; wn 


we 90 


ber was/faid 20: eme, arempied a at. | 
| 3 | 
A. I believe he was told be, it was a praceble dia- 


W 


| the ks of peritioning Parliament, and were entire to "_ by 

the conſtitution. ' 2 , of 2x 2 2 Vis 
Ne What was, his reply ? 2 803; 25:8 704463 1 ti 
A. That he behoved to obey his arders; ; that he” did wot com. 
to-argnez but to obey his orders, to diſperſe the meeting. · * » 
Q. Tou are certain he mencaned the wonks is orders 2 = 
A. I think I am pretty certain of that. ; to Fas andy 
Q_ Did I as chairman __ ſome ben of for anne 
A. Vou did. ef? I 21 ov gett "Þ 
. What Ggn of farce did he make uſe of ? mutans © 5200667 01 


. He touched you by the hand, and ſaid, Come l 


mid, Na, it muſt be à little more thau that, and then he took yon 
by the arm and gently pulled you out, as I would a friend, and then 
you came quts : chen Mr. Gerald took the chair, and-it-was moved, 
that we ſhould diſſolve in the ordinary way, with Prayers. upon 
which Mr. Gerald went to prayer, and we came away. RA 


. Do you apprebiead there7wgs/ ay. idea of reſiſtance, or any 
attempt to reſiſt, or that any individual ſhewed a with to reſiſt b! 


A. None that I kpow of, it is diſtant from my idea. 220 . 
Do you-nppreheny that ꝓhe general apprehenſion was gt dba 


time, that the Sheriff was acting unlswfully ? 2502 16 pits: 
A.I preſume i it was, but I cannot ſay what they thoughy, ; 185118 


n 4, 3 :-. aa n 
„A. Les. 13 dig voy wy 

Q. And no riot enſued ? 4 o 1299 422 5 it e nr | 

Ar ! 

d. Na drunken hour enfbed: that ade, as the i cf 0 
People | ec 4449 027 as u 

* rere. . 8 5 ts 
aun S07 a6 57 we 20 4% Dis er an een .5 


17 55 3 —5 talking * the Bill of Son's the Cm 
nme al in has dec 0.0 hs 
A. 1 do wor recolle&. a” 5 


4 25 
4 4 "ys - 
iis & Ys Wo 440. 2 . e ed 200. 6 a 333d A Can 


7 4 # — 
. 6 8 J 
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d Can) you tell us any thing about this Claim of Righri/ any 
the articles of it? 
A. I cannot tell the e 5 Tel tp Bee been : 
Q. You have upon your oath told us, that cher was RO 
in this Convention contrary to the Bill of Rights, or the Claim of 
Rights ;.is the right of PS Parliament er the e 11 
A. Tes!“ V * 
Q. pid you ever road any thing about ilegal aſociations alles | 
1 private 1 reed in 1 the Bil - de ue in or Chim of 


Rights? . i Kees 
A. I cannot — at e ee e e 
Lord Abercrombie: Did ow ever 1 as Prefes is the Bris Cons 

vention? 144% Ort E 
As When I was there as Preſident 1 1 ws keeping order, 

a . ofren was thaw? "166 bei R148 2A 
Lord Arete. You as» Member of th cs On 
A. EE att an bis 

þ Q Who pere the cher at 41 n 5448 9 

5 A. Mr. Mar Margarot, Mr. Brown, mylelß 6 and the e ung 
Mr. Margarot. Did that wen een ene Os ney 
Az Not that 1 know'of, 1 5 . 6 02-260 unn 
Mr. Margaret. I will, with the leave hey hy: Court, 45 

the Claim of Rights to read. tes d vk ad 1 0% 
mee Did 1 ever red the nen are gen. 9 
A. No. ien 5} i 1 211 ve 
D Did you ever „er che AR 60 non es wren Tulſa? 

mient? © EYE & 22 1 2 
"ow . | | FFF 
Mr.' Solicitor General. 1 es Sb ra Bag dar 0 
A. An Engliſn A. & Ten itt an 164,004 
Mr. Solicitor Nane 80 _ is 2 knowledge of the _ 

of 7077? + 7:4 500 Th | 


3 stop. I behere 1 am wrong for the v en plc i 
nes. l 


Lord Advocate. Gentlemen of the Jury, Len are called, pon, 
in the co co mon and uſual routine of your. duty to decide upon the 
| Fach of t e indiftment, which I have felt it my duty to prefer 
aint th the Panel at * ber, who i is  ſtiled, and calls himſelf in the 

8 . paper 


* 
1 
. 


* —— * — *= 22” 49 — 
ä—cdDZN— ſ — — 


0 


| . x Declaration, emitted by i before the pro- 
: per officer, to be a merchant, reſiding i in Marybon-in London; you 


Os Bs aqua, eee F to de- 
aum his guilt. 


- , Gentlemen, 7 this night 5 


in the common courſe and routine of your duty, although, if 1 


charge my memory right, or if I can truſt to the Note which I took 


2+ the time the Pannel in that ſpeech ur rather ſucceſſion of ſpeeches 
Which came from him, not in my opinion with much judgment, 


not in my apprehenſion with much prudence; ſaid ſomething. of 


Packed Juries, and (which he has a rignt to ſay) of my endeavor- 
ing to impoſe upon your underſtandings: I truſt you will feel this 
moment, as I hope and truſt the Country at large will feel, that it 
5s not in the poer of the higheſt Subject of this Country, be his 
fituation what it may, to pack a Jury eicher here or in our Sifter- 


kingdom, or to prevent the meaneſt eriminal from getting what the 


lau and the co ion of his country gives him-; a juſt, à fair, 
and an impartial trial, I truſt you will feel at this moment, what 


I do in my fituation as Proſecutor, a complete and perfect inde 


pendence-;- a-defire to do my duty to my Country at large; à deter- 


mination to follow. the, dictates of my own conſcience, and vr hen I 


exerciſe that to the beſt of my judgment and to tlie beſt of my un- 4 
derſtanding as I know, and I truſt you will do this evening; I care 
not what is ſaid either by a criminal in a. moment of intemperance,; 


or by perſons. without doors, endeavouring to ſhake the \confidence 


which the people of this Country have in the ineſtimable - privilege 
of. trial by Jury. 1; deny that Juries are packed, or that any in- 
ſtance has exiſted, or can poſfibly exiſt in This 2 9 715 * ſo * 
and ſo groſs an aſperſion being juſt. | 0 


Gentlemen, I am; not, without ſome a 1 _ 


% Lane Mea tin thies, 1 laſt 
atdrefſed à Jury of this Country upon a trial of à ſimilar nature, 
Jam not yet perfectly without my apprehenſions, that I may not 
be able at this late hour of the night, and in a Court ib erouded as 


chis, to do what is on all occaſions my bounden duty, and which 


the peculiar ſituation of this Country, at preſent, more particularly 


demands, to Rate tlie nature of the evidence lying upon t that table, 


joined to that which was read at the foot of it to- dy; that 1 may : 
mor bs able nd r 
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minate with that accuracy in the volume of Factieus, Se ditious; und 


Freaſonable matter, which lies upon your table, that which you 


ought to dwell upon, and that which you ought not; but I truſt iu 


ſome degree to the goodneſs of my cauſo; I truſt more to the un- 
derſtanding of the Jury, and I truſt ſomething to that feeling of re- 
gard to my Country, and that ſpirit which a good and loyal ſubject 


ought to feel and to entertain that J ſhall yet be able to make our 


| fuch'a caſe from the evidence before you, which will impoſe uv 
u Gran: Ur jel; un u Nee e 


aàgainſt the perſon at your bar, upon the REY er pen | 


conclufive proof that it is poflible. 
Gentlemen, the Pannel at your bar ftands charged with sette. 


Upon that ſubje&' we have to-day had much diſcuſſion; we have 
had a great deal of ignorance profeſſed, by men who ſurely ought 

to have been the laſt to make that profeſſion, who hold themſelves 
out to their fellow ſubjects as Members of a Convention which' 
is to teach Reform to Parliament, which is to ſubftitute ſome- 
thing better, in place of what we enjoy, who have audaciouſty Pre- 
tended to aſſume to themſelves that important taſk, and that Im- 
portant character, of ſetting aſide or of improving that inheritance 
which they enjoy from thoſe who have gone before them, and, who 
F fincerely hope and wiſh attended with that propriety, and that de- 
gree of attention which was neceſſary to the importance of that taſle 


before they entered upon ir, or before they e to be rn i 


| of what Sedition was. 


Gentlemen, to refer to Law Books is perfectly unneceſſary; che 


Counſel who opened this Caſe to-day upon the part of the profecu-" 


tion, traced bis authority back to the earlieſt book which we know, 
or which the Law of Scotland acknowledges, the Bock of tlie 


Regiam Majeflatem z and if the Pannel at the Bar, or thoſe Mem- 


bers of the Britiſh Convention who have profeſſed to- day ſuch igno- 
rance of what Sediton is, if they had turned up, I am ſorry to ſay, 
the only criminal book of the Law which we Lawyers acknowledge 
to de of authority, I mean, the book of Sir George Mackenzie, they 
would have formed a ſeparate and diſtin treatiſe, defining exprefsly 


the crime of Sedition, giving it its technical definition as clearly as 


| the definiion of murder, / falſchood, forgery, rape, or any other 
crime which occurs in the common courſe of criminal juriſprudence. i 
If any ſet of men let their oſtenfible purpoſe be a redreſs of griev. 


K. 


| A | 
ances, as in this caſe, till it aſfumed the appellation of the Britiſh 
Convention of the Delegates of the People, aſſociated to obtain uni- 
verſal ſuffrage and annual Parliaments, as was the caſe I ſay, with 

the former Convention, of which the boy Calder told us juſt now 


de had been a Member, if their purpoſe was reform; yet, if that 


purpoſe is not to addreſs the King or the Legiſlature of the Country, 
| In a conſtitutional way, by petition to the King; but if on the con- 
trary, they are aping and imitating the example of a neighbouring 
Country with which we are at war, or if it goes the leng: of con- 
vocating thouſands of perſons who may form theſe Societies, not to 
apply to King, Lords, and Commons, in a proper, legal, and con- 
RKitutional way for redreſs ; but if it does aſſume the power of form- 
ing itſelf into a ſeparate body, or Convention altogether ; if it goes 


the length of what I will ſhew you, upon a fair review of the evi- 


_ dence, it did in this caſe, overawing Parliament in the execution ot 
Its duty; that in the event of an invaſion, or ſome ſuch ſimilar cir- 
cumſtance, they were not only to control and oyerawe the proceed- 
ings of Parliament, but were, in the conſtruction of common ſenſe 
and reaſon, to join, in place of reſiſting the Invaders, for that is the 
concluſion I ſhall draw from the evidence on the table, in ſpite 
of all the declarations and profeſſions which came from the Aſſociates 
of the Pannel this day at the bar: if it goes that length, it is clearly 
and diſtinctly the crime of Sedition, as clear and unequivocal as ever 
occurred in the practice of any civilized country. The evidence, 
therefore, Gentlemen, is now before you—I ſtate that to be my vie 
of the caſe ; that is the opinion which I form upon the review of 
it; my opinion is not binding upon you; but you will conſider 
thoſe parts of it, which it is now my duty to tate and comment 
| upon: vou will give to it your beſt attention, and lay your 
bands upon your hearts, and conſider, whether, it it is not the only, 
the plain, and the, neceſſary deduction and inference, which ariſes. 
nat from any particular expretſion, « circumſtance, motion, or paper; 
| bur, from a general complex view of the whole, tallying and com- 
paring it at _— time with the Parole e laid befare * 
this day. 6 
es the evidence is * two, kinds written and parole.: 5 


FF. principal and chief part of it (and 1 ſay ſo, becauſe it is the moſt 


certain and the moſt uner- ing), is the written evidence ariſing from 
the Minute, of this ſelf-conſtiruted Convention ; from the papers 
found ö upon Nr. Margarot, contained and referred to in a the general” 
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inventory des w table, and from three Numbers of the Garzets 
teer, which in the ſequel I ſhall ew 18 to be completely debate 
nome to this Convention. | 
| Gentlemen, the firſt queſtion which you are to conſider i is, whes 
ther or not this meeting, from the :gth of November (for 1 go nd 
farther back) till the 4th of December laſt, where the Minutes top, 
becauſe we all know, and it is proved to- day, that the Magiſtracy of 
this City, did, early on the morning of the th, apprehend theſe 
perſons and ſeize their papers. The firſt "queſtion which"you are 
to aſk is this: Was it or not a Meeting of a ſeditious nature? for 
if you are of opinion, that it was not a Meeting of a ſeditious na- 
ture; if you ſhould conſider it in a different point of view, to what 
I humbly preſume. to do; that it was an innocent, fair, legal, and 
conftitutional meaſure, it is in vain, ſuperfluous, and unneceſſary 7 
for you to enquire, whether the Pannel is a Principal Actor in that 
Meeting ; becauſe no man can be found guilty of the proceedings of 
A Meeting which a jury ſhall be of opinion, is within the pale of the 5 
law, and ſuch as the laws of ane pry ry to call. 
together. 

Gentlemen, ſomething was ſaid to- day in the courſe of this debate 
(if I may ſo term it), that was perſonal againſt myſelf, as a Mem- 
ber of another Convention ; ſomething was ſaid with regard to the 

- aſtoniſhing circumſtance, of not bringing the Borough Reformers to 
trial in this c*urt, ſomething was ſaid alſo with apparent marks ef 
exultation on the part of the Pannel; that though three Conven- 
tions of the Friends of the People had taken place in this City, in | 
the courſe of eighteen months paſt ; no notice whatever was taken 
by the Public Proſecutor of any of thoſe Canventions, till, as Mar- 
| garot, 1 I think, ſtated, we took alarm ; becauſe we ſaw, that he ws | 
his friends were in danger of opening the eyes of the people; and 
that it was not till we were alarmed, and that the eyes of the people 
were about to be opened, to the exiſtence of thoſe abuſes, which it 
was their object to correct; that I (negligent. in my duty before) 
brought this man and others his Aſſociates to anſwer for che of. | 
fence. 
Gentlemen, my anſwer is this: 1 defire not to enter into the 
| queſtion, how far Conventions by Delegation are, or not legal. I; 
is not the queſtion now under your. conſideration ; had theſe Gen · 
-tlemen confined themſelves to what was the Law of their Country, 
or a adhered to what they 8 8 * the caſe, 1 ſhould not 2 
fot 
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Convention, or any thing of that kind, which had for its object 


either the correction of the County Laws, of the Borough Laws; of 
any other correction which the wildeſt of moſt unreaſonable ſpecus 


Kaif, might think it Worth his while to aim at: 


_ Gentlemen, I never thoight of bringing before you the Convett 
tion of 2792, the Convention of April 1793, dr the ſubſequent 


Convention in October laſt; nor did I think of bringing the perſons 


paw charged before you with Sedition, till the very name they aſs © | 
famed; every Advertiſement they inſerted in the papers, every 
thing verbal, or written, demonſtrated to my mind; demonſtrated to 
Scotland ; demonſtrated to Englang, and to the empire at large, that 


-they were a fer of French Conventioniſts. I give them that name; 


perſons who, as far as they durſt, and their audacity I belieye was 
matter of aſtoniſhment to the country at large, who durſt take poſs _ 
of this metropolis, who dared within its walls to hold out the 


example of à French model, holding out their example as the prin- 


ciple upon which mern the pot to. which 


their deliberations tended. 
Gentlemen, ſomething was ſaid, of orders being given to fr. 


Davidſon, the Sberiff Subſtitute, that he «Red by orders; whether 


he acted by order or not; whether he acted by the orders of the rec 


ſpectable Gentleman who was Sheriff Depute of the County, but 
who has fince received a diſtinguiſhing mark of his Sovereign's fa - 
rour z whether he went by my orders, or by the orders of any body 
elſe, is nothing to the purpoſe ; I did conſult with that Gentleman ; 
1 did conſult with your chief Magiſtrate ; I deſired them to attend 


to their duty, if any defire of mine was neceſſary ; we acted in con- 
cert together ; had we done leſs, we had been guilty of Aa breach of 


office ; we had been e neglecting the moſt i important intereſto 
of mankind. "2 69 

Gentlemen, were I to run over every angle paper e in 
that Inventory; were I to addreſs you upon every motion which 


| appears in that ſcroll of Minutes before you, I ſhould detain ou 
this evening to a very late hour indeed; but I ſhall ſelect a very 


few of the moſt pointed and Rt ods, and evidence theres, 
contained. . 
Gentlemen, it is an n important * in which y you are now en- 


 gnged; the Panne! either is, or profeſſes himſelf to be, an Englſh- 
man; he i is in ſome W but you 
| will 


(H7 ) | 
GI not conſider when you are to decide either upon the life, the reputation 
br the guilt, or innocence of a fellow creature, whether be f is of Scot= 
land, or whether he is of England. : 
Gentlemen, —T will ſay hardly a word in ſupport of the written evĩ- 
dence which is now upon your table —it appears that the papers libelled 
upon, which I have juſt deſcribed to you, are traced home in the moſt 
complete and ſatis factory manner poſſible there is not a tittle of written 
evidence there is not a document now before you which i is not proyed | 
beyond a poſſibility. of diſpute—T refer in general to the teſtimonies of 
Mr. Davidſon; of Mr. Scott, the Fiſcal; Lyon, and J think Mack. 
Theſe four, I. believe, diſtinctly trace them from the roont in which Mar. 
garot and Gerald flept into the ſheriff clerks office, and having traced 
them there they are brought into court, and it is impoſſible to enquire 
further. Indeed ſome queſtion was put bythe Pannel at the bar (whe 
diſplayed I muſt admit a conſiderable degree of ingenuity; and .acuteneſs 
in his own defence) as if it might have happened; from the manner in 
which theſe papers were found, that others might have been carried in 
even by Lyon, the meſſenger—that other papers might have been carried 
In, as they were reſiding in a public i inn in this c?ty, by other perſons, and 
that they were not neceſſarily the papers of Gerald, and of Margarot—In 
every caſe where written evidence is libelled upon, in ſupport of any erime, 
J aſk yourſelves if it is poſſible to give better evidence of the identity 
df papers than was done in the preſent caſe—or if you ſuppoſe contrary 
to evidence, and contrary to fact, that Lyon the meſſenger, was entruſted 
by Mr. Davidſon, or Mr. Pringle, or me, or the Lord Provoſt, with pas 
pers of a ſeditious nature, which he carried into that room - -where they 
were fleeping in order to ground a falſe accuſation againſt them. Af you 
can ſuppoſe that poſſible, then to be ſure any thing that I have faid, or 
have hereafter to ſay in ſupport of the charge againſt this man, certainly 
will not be worth attending to—Gentlemen, on the contrary; theſe pa- 
pers were found in the room where they flept; were put into à trunk, : 
- which trunk wageturned back to Margarot'and Gerald, and you have it 
in evidence, that when it was examined in their preſence, Gerald ſelected 
his Margarot claimed the reſt, or at leaſt allowed them to be inventoried 
. without denying them, and thoſe which did not relate to this- Wann 5, 
were returned to them both. | 1 
Gentlemen. I truſt that quibbling 38 for it bes not defirve 
any other name, will ſatisfy your minds, that the gentleman does know 
that the import of theſe papers bears hard againſt him, and that he 
wiſhes to ſhelter himſelf from the inference 'which your minds will 


(98) 
draw, by ſtating 4 poſſibility, which cannot exiſt, that they might have 
been carried there * other people, in order to ground an accuſation 

againſt him. | 4 
| Gentlemen, —Holding that to be clear, I ſhall beg your attention in 
| the firſt place, to the minutes ef the convention, for it is the ground work, 
and the baſis of the charge againſt him; it was a paper which I was very 
anxious if poſſible to obtain, becauſe I know that it would have been 
impoſſible to have aſked a Jury to have given a verdict againſt any man 
upon ſuſpicions, however ſtrong thoſe ſuſpicions might have been, and 
you will be ſatisfied from what we ſaw this day, from the manner in 
which the witneſſes gave their teſtimony, Citizen Roſs particularly, who 
has ſpoke out, and I am ſure it gives me pleaſure to applaud the conduct 
of a witneſs, I have great ſatisfaction and high pleaſure in giving this 
tribute of praiſe to Citizen Roſs, and the ſame with reſpe& to Coburn, 
ho, I think, from the whole of his teſtimony, though a friend and aſſo- 
ciĩate of the Pannel at the bar, has given a fair, a true, and a deciſive 
' evidence. 5 
| Geademen.—The ft thing I ſhall beg your attention to are the fieps 
Previous to and accompanying that which is ſtated in pages fifth and 
| fxth of the indiftment.—In page fifth you will obſerve ſtated a motion 
reſpecting a Convention of Emergency, and the caſes in which they were 
to meet are proved in the firſt place by the negative evidence of their mi- 
nutes, and confirmed by the teſtimonies of Coburn, and of George Roſs.— 
Gentlemen. That motion appears to have been firſt made by a Gen- 
fleman of the name of Callendar, to whom this day was excluſively ap- 
propriated for meeting the juſtice of his country,but who it ſeems has not 
choſen to ſtand trial, and tlie firſt notice given of this motions I will read 
from the minutes—6th day's fitting, 25th November 1793. Citizen 
Callendar moved, that in caſe the Minifter bring into the Commons 
Houſe a motion for a convention bill, it ſhould be noticed immediately 
to the delegates. This is the firſt appearance of this motion in the mi- 
nutes, and as it was told us by ſeveral of the witneſſes to day, the forms 
of this houſe, as it is called, or of this Convention, did not admit of a 
motion made one day being deliberated upon till the next the motion 
les over accordingly till the enſuing day, when you will find the meet- 
ing again reſumed, and Callendar's motion being then taken under con- 
| ſideration, amendments were propoſed by ſeveral perſons, and it was 
moyed by Mr. Margarot, that a committee conſiſting of the mover, ſe- 
conder, and thoſe that had moved for amendments, be appointed to draw 
up a motion that may meet the idea of all, among whom was Mr. Cal- 
der, the young gentleman whoſe actual attendance upon the Univerſity 
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may OR: better qualify him to diſcuſs queſtions as to the reform (or 
as I call it the alteration) of the conſtitution, than the learned Mr. John 
Clark, or Mr. Wardlaw, or Mr. Aitcheſon, or any of thoſe gentlemen 
who have ſo well weighed and conſidered the ancient inſtitutions of the 
laws and conſtitution of their country, before they aſſumed to them- 
ſelves the important office which they have taken upon them. Citizen 
John Gartley moves, that the ſenſe of the houſe be taken upon the ſpirit 
of the motion, upon the words of the motion, and afterwards upon Mr. 
Margarot's motion. Upon the firſt motion-it was carried unanimouſly 
to adopt the motion as to its ſpirit ; ſecondly; by a great majority not to 
adopt the words of it; and, thirdly, that the amendments be referred to 
a committee as ahove—And at a ſubſequent diet, I mean a ſubſequent 
ſitting of the Convention, the minutes tell us, that Citizen Sinclair read 
the amendments upon Citizen Callendar's motion, as agreed upon by the 
committee, and it was agreed, upon the motion of Citizen Blank, 
that the houſe ſhould reſolve itſelf into a committee for its mature conſi- 
deration. In the courſe of the cenverſation, Citizen Brown: gave u hif- 
tory of the habeas corpus act. After an excellent diſcuſſion of the que. 
tion, pertinent remarks and amendments, the convention was reſumed, 
and the whole as amended, being read over, the members ſtood upon their 
feet, and ſolemnly and unanimouſly paſſed the reſolution as follows 
Then follows a blank in the paper, and immediately afterwards the mi- 
nutes proceed, at the diftance of a page, and ſomewhat more, that Ci- 
tizen Gerald in a very energetic, and animated addreſs, expreſſed his 
rn, at the motion paſſed, and Citizen Bron, followed him in a 
manly ſpeech, and proved the influence of the executive government over 
the Parliament. Citizen Margarot then read and propoſed the following 
motion: That a ſecret committee of three, and the ſecretary,'(it is proved 
afterwards that Clark, Margarot, Skirving, and Brown, were the four 


' who actually compoſed this committee) be appointed to determine the 


- place where ſuch Conyeution of Emergency ſhould meet, that ſuch place 
ſhould remain a ſecret with them, and with the ſecretary'of the Conven- 
tion, and that each delegate ſhall at the breaking up of the preſent ſeſſion, 
be entruſted with a ſcaled letter, containing the name of | the plate 
of meeting; this letter ſhall be delivered unopened to his conſtituents, 
the receipt of which ſhall be acknowledged by a letter to the ſecretary, pre- 
ſerved in the ſame ſtate, until the period fhall arrive at which it ſhall bs 
deemed neceſſary for the delegate to ſet off,—This motion was Ty 4 
by Citizen Moffatt, and carried unanimouſſx. 
Gentlemen. -Von have in the firſt place this proved n by 
the minutes, that Citizen Callendar in his firſt motion, which was adopt- 
ed as to its ſpirit, but * as to its words, had neither mort nor leſs | 
"OE tha 
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than this object in view, that as ſoon as parliament ſhould think it ne- 
ceſſary or proper, if they ever thought it neceſfary or proper, to bring in 
a fimilar bill, to that which paſſed i in Ireland, that this ſhould be the 
ſignal, or notification for calling the Convention of Emergency together, 
and that of itſelf without going to other caſes of Emergency, was juſt this, 

that they were to act as a controll upon parliament, and to endeavour to 
overawe (you will conſider whether ina legal or in an illegal way) the free 
exerciſe of the right of the legiſlature Can you ſuppoſe that if their purpoſe 
was legal, if they had not wiſhed to overawe, aud intimidate the parlia- 
ment from doing their duty, would you have found them alarmed or 
afraid of their conduct? Had their purpoſe been only to petition parlia- 
ment, and to ſtate their remonſtrances againſt ſuch à motion (a right, 
which every freeman of this country poſſeſſes) what explanation is to be 
given of that ſecrecy in which this meaſure is wrapped up, if their pur- 
poſe was honeſt, but i is it ſo? you find in this paper an account of a reſo- 
lution which they came to, in a moſt ſolemn and moſt unanimous manner, 
but which reſolution does not appear in the face of the minutes—if it was a 
reſolution merely of the quiet and loyal nature juſt now ſtated, do you ſup- 
poſe that motion would have been left out, or do you believe what Aitche- 
ſon tells you, and in which he is confirmed by the minutes in Roſs's hand 
_ .vvriting, for Roſs's hand writing ends immediately before the blank, and 
Aitcheſon's comes immediately after the blank—is it not clearly proved 
that what they were about was a thing which they dnrft not put into this 
paper, which they poſtponed to ſome other occaſion, which Sinclair, as 
Aitcheſon tells you, propoſed ſhould be. burnt, but which he reſiſted 
ſucceſsfully, and prevented it from being burned ? | burning an innocent 
paper 1s not the characteriſtic of men of virtue of men of character 
of men conſcious they were only doing what was legal, and what was 
juſt.— Gentlemen Let us then ſee what the parole teſtimony makes out, 
and whether it does not preciſely confirm the concluſion, and inferences. 
I am now drawing not only from what is proved by the minutes, but alſo 
from what is not, proved by the minutes, I mean the inſertion of this ex- 
traordinary blank, to which there is nothing ſimilar, except a blank " #5 
four lines, in all the 94 pages of minutes upon your table. | 
Gentlemen Coburn, I think, tells you, that beſides this convention 
bill, there were a variety of other caſes in which this Convention of 
Emergency were to meet: He told us that they all agreed that the in- 
troduction of a convention bill was to be one great object when the peo- 
ple ſhould meet, and I wiſh you would look at your notes'when the peo- 
ple ſhould meet to aſſert their rights—T am not to deſcend to criticiſms 
upon a word, but I may at leaſt beg to know whether, if it was merely 
drawing up a reſpectful petition to the King or to the parliament, it 
4 | 1 44 . was 
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was ey to put ſo firong « decke bs Wi 65 Wh Coburn 
ſwears, or was it not better to ſpeak out the truth, that they meant, in 
ſuch an event, to remonſtrate againſt the meaſure, or petition Parliament 
againſt its paſſing into a law? but you have, on the contrary, an expreſ- 
ſion which favours more of reſiſtance than any thing elſe that they 
were to meet in this unknown place, which was to be concealed even 
from the delegates themſelves, and of courſe from the eye of the execu- 
tive power—that in that event they were to meet and aflert their rights, 
but as to the manner in which they were to be aſſerted, whether in a 
peaceable or tumultuous way, whether the mild influence of reaſon was! 
to be exerciſed upon the Britiſh Parliament, or whether by drawing out 
numbers of deluded men to do it by force, is your buſineſs now to de- 
cide, and your province alone to determine. 11 16 Wot 74 
Gentlemen The queſtion was this day put to me, was I an inquiſtas 
of the private feelings of mens minds? Had I a right to dive into the ſe- 
crets of the human breaſt, or to diſeover what it was their intention to 
conceal ?—That is the province of the Jury—it is their buſineſs, how- 
ever careful men involved in ſeditious practices may be to gild them over 
with general expreſſions, ſuch as aſſembling to aſſert their rights; it is 
the province of the Jury, when they find perſons engaged in theſe prac- 
tices, not to take their profeſſions, not to take what they declare to be 
the oſtenſible purpoſe in view, but looking to their actions, looking to 
their words, looking to their proceedings, whether they are ſecret, or 
whether they are public, to form your impartial determination on which 
fide the ſcale of evidence preponderates, whether it is on the ſide of inno- 
_ cence, or whether it does not tally with guilt alone; whether it does not 
_ artfully and infidiouſly leave it open either toone conſtruction or the other: 
for if they had ſaid that they would have aſſerted their rights by open 
force, if they had durſt to have ſaid the Britiſh Parliament ſhall defend 
the Habeas Corpus Act, or we will defend it by force of arms, if in caſe 
of a French Invaſion, their purpoſe was not to reſiſt but to co-operate with 
ſuch an Invaſion, and had they expreſſed that upon their minutes, I would 
not have brought Mr. Margarot to trial: I ſhould have held him a luna- 
tic in every ſenſe of the word. — If Ihad brought him to trial before you, 
I am poſitive you would. have thought I had brought a madman to your 
dar; you might have pronounced a verdict of lunacy againſt him, but 
certainly would not have thought him a proper object of puniſhment, 
But, Gentlemen, we have in this country a powerful Executive Govern- 
ment: z--we have laws which controul that powers and we have a Jury 
which can check it in its progreſs in a moment 5 but we are to expect, 
while that Executive Government exiſts (which I truſt will exiſt to all 
gternity to check every attempt offthis kind) that ſeditious words will be am- 
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bigeous anddoubeful upon the face of them; and when you find that Mr,. 
Margarot, the Pannel, is a man of conſiderable ability, that he is a man 
aware of what he is about, that he is the ringleader of theſe perſons, of 
that poor unfortunate ſet of creatures who came this day to your bar—of 
boys—of perſons intoxicated as you have ſcen—that he profeiles himſelf 
to be a merchant z that the trade in which he is engaged permits. him, 
from motives of pure diſintereſtednęſs, public ſpiritedneſs, and wiſhing 
to extend bleſſings to Scotland, which he thinks we do not poſſeſs, for- 
ſix weeks dedicated his whole time and abilities to thoſe objects which he 
has held forth to you as not only fair butjuſtifiable z that he is the former 
of theſe minutes, the maker of theſe motions, the ringleader of theſe de- 
luded ptople, who are ignorant of the commoneſt principles of the conſti-. 
a tution, and who know at this moment as little of it as if they had never 
5 been members of a Britiſh Convention I ſay when you recollect this, 
you will not expe& any thing elſe but ſuch an artful, inſidious, and am- 
biguous made of expreſſion, as may admit with perfect ſafety either the 
ene or the other conſtruction, but which I ſhall ſkew. you in the ſequel. 
can be conſtrued alone into guilt, and eſtabliſhes only this, that Mr. Mar- 
garot knew what he. was about, that the eye of the Executive Govern- 
ment of this country was over him, he profeſſed, and he infidiouſly and art- 
fully, along with Mr. Sinclair, in this abominable committee to which 
the matter was referred, did give it that general ambiguous expreſſion, 
becauſe he durſt not do otherwiſe, and becauſe, which is clear from the 
evidence of the minutes, and from the evidence of Coburn, it was ſuch a 
paper as they durſt not blot theirninutes with; it was ſuch a paper as they 
durſt not hold their face to; it was ſuch a paper as was to give riſe-to a 
committee of ſecrecy, where, if the thing was right, ſecrecy was incon- 
ſiſtent; but where, if it was * it was ors, it was eg 
was. proper. l | 
SGentlemen. The next thing 1 ſhall obſerve 0 is thoſe ee 
the Gazetteer which are now upon the table. Citizens of Edinburgh, b 
uſe the word Citizen, I hope and I kyow in a fair and in a legal ſenſe, 
you cannot be ignorant of the Edinburgh Gazetteer: Sure I am I have 
| the honor to be molt intimately acquainted with it, and it haz dove or 
honor to be moſt intimately acquainted with me. a1 
Gentlemen. Let us look to ant ee 545 i n_ 


N c „ in your minda, or in the minds of thoſe 
wo hear me, as to the authenticity of a neus paper as matter of evidence, 

” 1 will ſhew you, from the evidence of the minutes upon the table, that it 
| 1s, What it was meant to be, an authentic account, and that as far as it goes 
irftatesnothing but what really and truly was the ſubſtance of what paſſed; 
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sen. I ſhould not ſuppoſe that Jury would think me abſurd 
enough to call them to idle paragraphs in a news paper, if it had not ſome 
degree of authenticity. I refer you to the evidence of the Roſſes, who 

tell you that the minutes were taken down in ſhort-hand for the purpoſe, 

Gentlemen, as to that of which Mr. Margarot complains, being appre-. 
hended fo early in the morning, I ſhould have no obje&ion to take upon 
myſelf the blame; it was done for the purpoſe of getting at Mr. Skirving 
and him, and all of them, at a moment when they were not looking for 
us, otherwiſe they might have deſtroyed that evidence which I knew ex- 


theſe minutes were ſeized in Mr, Skirving's poſſeſſion, which were a com- 

pleat evidence againſt him, I am intitled to ſay ſo, becauſe the Jury 

have ſaid fo, which is a material circumſtance againft the Pannel, or 

againſt any perſon who either is or ſhall be tried for his acceſſion to the 

proceedings of thoſe meetings. It was proved that after waiting ſome-. 

time for the four deputies, the repreſentatives, as I thought at firſt, of 

all England, but I find they are only the reprefentatives of many thou- 

| ſands in London, many thouſands in Norwich, and many thouſands in 

Sheffield and different parts of the country, and theſe four gentlemen, the 

Engliſh Delegates, came down here, it was thought ſo important an oc» 

caſion, that the Convention, which had been adjourned for ſome days, 

again reſumed itſelf; and, gentlemen, they told us they ſupported 

the Gazetteer, not as a Convention, not in their corporate capacity, which 

I was ſurprized to hear ſtated, and it cannnot be ſtated by Mr. Mar- 

garot, I have a different opinion of his abilities, it cannot be ſtated by __ | 

him that he is not liable for the proceedings of the Convention; it is : 

clear, from other parts of the evidence, that the Gazetteer js ſo far an 

authentic account of their proceedings, that they ſupported it as indi- 

viduals, and wiſhed it well, as I believe they do with all their hearts and 

. with all their ſouls, Now, Gentlemen, let us look to this Gazetteer, and 

let us ſee how far it ſupplies any blank which may arife upon the peruſal _ 

of the minutes regarding this extraordinary Convenition, and you will ſee 

that it effectually does ſo, foriyou will find that the reſolution which Mr. 

Aiteheſon did not wiſh to have burnt, becauſe he thought their conduct 
vas open and ayowed, and what the world had a right to know; you 
| find that the pannel at the bar was wiſcly and prudently of an oppoſite _- 

opinion; for it ſays, after ſtating the proceedings ofithe Wedneſday, on | 
which Citizen Mealmaker is in the chair, and where Mr. Callendar's 

motion is rejected as to words, but approved of as to the ſpirit of it; and 

the nextday, when the reſolution comes to be new modelled, it- ſays Citi- 
2 Cinizen Preſident, your committee »ppolnted to amend Citi- 

| | „ zen 
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ren Callendar*s motion fat this forenoon, and T ſhall now, if agreeable 
do the Convention, ſubmit to their conſideration the report of that commit- 
tee. Fellow Citizens, you will feel that this report is of the laſt impor- 
tarice; it claims your moſt ſerious attention, and is to be decided by 
your united wiſdom, and ſupported by your united integrity. The 
| houſe reſolved itſelf into a general committee to conſider of the report, 
5 which underwent a long diſcuſſion, and reviewed ſeveral amendments in 
the committee, and when the Convention was reſumed, it paſſed unani- 
mouſly in the form of a declaration and reſolution : the minutes proved 
that reſolution was come too, but being ordered to ſtand the laſt article 
on the record of the proceedings of the Convention, we cannot inſert it 
till the termination of the preſent ſeſſion. _ 5 
That is the account in the Gazetteer, the myſtery of the bia is fo | 
farclearedup, if Mr. Aitchiſon is to be believed, that this was what Mr, 
Sinclair wiſhed to burn, yon haye it in a faithful aecount of the proceed- 
Ing in the Gazetteer that it was to be left out till the termination of the 


3 preſent ſeſſion. Vou will conſider if the hand of the Magiſtrate had not 
been raiſed to ſtop their proceedings in the very middle of their career, 

| whether it is poſſible that ſuch a reſolution as this would even at the end 
0 of the proceedings have ever made its appearance. But Roſs tells you he 


concurs exactly in the ſame thing, that this reſolution ought to have been 

in the blank in the minutes, and therefore you have this dittinctiyſproved, 

that reſolutions of a certain nature were come to in a ſolemn and deliber- 
ate manner, unanimouſly and ſolemnly in this Convention, which one man 

fays Mr. Sinclair moved ſhould be deſtroyed, and which another ſays, 

and the Gazetteer confirms, was to be poſtponed to the end of the ſeſſion, 
and which have never made their appearance, and therefore the blank is 
completely explained; but you haye better evidence yet, you have the 
evidence of Coburn and Roſs, to almoſt every thing ſtated in page five of 

the indiftment. I defire, when you read that indictment, that you 

will lay out of your view altogether every © thing but what is proved; 

every thing but what is ſufficient evidence—You are to look at the 
teſtimony of Coburn, you are to look at the teſtimony of Roſs, 

you are to look at the Gazetteer, and to a ſpeech which 1 ſhall 

read this moment, and which tally fo far as they go with the minutes, 

and if you are of opinion that that reſolution, ſo far as is proved, is one of 

a lawful nature, if you are of opinion that it is not of a direct ſeditious, 
nay ofa treaſonable tendency, for if it had been followed by one ſingle act, 
ES / in conſequence of it, if under that reſolution it had been proved that this 
:  . Conyention.of Emergency had met, if it had been proved that they had 
aſſembled under theſe circumſtances of ſecrecy, in any of the caſes which 
I ſhall juſt now ſhew you are proved, the perſons who met would have 
| „ bene 


revs 
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been guilty of an overt act of high treaſon, under the ſtatute of Edward - 
III. which by che act of the 7th Queen Ann, is now the treaſon law of . \ | | 
Seotland. | | 

-Gentlemen, I beg your attention to the words in the indifiment »- OY | | mn 
ſtates that the Convention, C conſidering the calamitous conſequences of | þ 
cc any act of the Legiſlature which may — deprive the whole or any | 
part of the people of their undoubted right to meeteither by themſelves, 

% or by delegation, to diſcuſs any matter relative to their common in- 
« tereſt, whether of a public or private nature; and holding the fame to | | 
ce be totally inconſiſtent with the firſt principles and ſafety of ſociety, and, JV 
& allo ſubverſive of our known and acknowledged conftitutional liberties, 
< do hereby declare, before God and the world, that we ſhall follow the | 
<« wholeſome example of former times, by paying no regard to any act wh A 
which may militate againſt the conſtitution of our country; and thall | 
& continue to aſſemble and conſider of the beſt means by which we can ar- 
ce compliſh a real repreſentation of the people and annual election, until | | 
cc compelled to deſiſt by ſuperior force.. This is not proved in words 3 — 1 
butt in a certain extent it is completely proved by the teſtimony of Coburn, 
| by the teſtimony of Roſs, by the minutes and by the Gazetteer; for Mr. 
Cc Coburn tells you, he remembers Mr. Callendar moving, that in caſe of a 
Bill being brought into Parliament ſimilar to the Iriſh Convention Bill, 
that the people ſhould meet and aſſert their rights : afterwards the ſpirit 
of the motion was retained, but extending to certain other events, in 
which the Convention ſhould likewiſe meet in caſe of the ſuſpenſion of the 
habeas corpus act, in caſe of an invaſion, and in caſe of landing foreign 
troops. A motion was made for a committee to appoint a place where 
the Convention of Emergency were to meet, which was to be a ſecret with 
them and the Secretary. He remembers Mr. Sinclair's motion being 
come to with peculiar folemnity, and that the words. before God and tho 
world were nſed either in the motion or in the deciſive reſolution: he is 
certain it was in the one or the other. He recollects he ſaid they would pay 
no regard to any ſuch Bill, if it paſſed, or words to that purpoſe. , I 
have the teſtimony of Coburn, of whoſe reſpectability I leave you to judge, 
deponing to the material parts of the inditment, that they were to meet 
to aſſert their rights, that they would pay no regard to any ſuch Bill, if 
paſſed ; and if they were to pay no regard to the Act, if paſſed, were they 
not guilty of an act of rebellion againſt the ſtate, when they tell you, that. 
if the Britiſh Legiſlature conſiſting of King, Lords, and Commons, 
ſhould paſs ſuch an Act, if, in the plenitude of their wiſdom, they ſnould 
think it right to do what Ireland has before thought it neceſſary to do; and 
God forbid that, without any declaratory ſtatute, there ſhould not be law 
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in Scotland to find men guilty of daring to put into a paper words of the 
import that Coburn has ſworn to, that they would pay no regard to any 
ſuch Act; the inference follows neceſſarily and unavoidably, though nat 
proved, until compelled by ſuperior force. Will you permit this, Gentle- 
men, let their conduct in life be ever ſo unimpeaehed ; I impeach none of 
them. God forbid I ſhould look down upon the ſhoemaker, or the me- 
ehanic, or confider him as leſs entitled to reſpe& in his walk of life, than 
the proudeſt peer that lives in the country. I wiſh that they, be they of 
what rank they may, would dwell with a little attention, and conſider - 
with care and accuracy the nature of the Conſtitution which they enjoy, 
ere they raſhly attempt either to invade its authority, as they have done 
here, or attempt to ſubſtitute their own crude ideas, and prefer one of 
| their own idle imaginations. Whatever be the caſe with Mr. Margarot, 
I don't think he has that knowledge of the Conſtitution z fure I am, he 
has not that knowledge of law, after what I have heard to-day. I know 
nothing of him ; but fure I am, from what I did ſee of him, I cannot 
think, and I ſhould be ſorry that the fifteen men I now addreſs ſhould 
think, that the Conftitution was ſafely confided to ſuch men in the line 
of life in which theſe men are; they cannot be fit for that duty which the 
Hiſtory of the World ſhews has been with difficulty diſcharged by legiſ- 
lators of the higheſt characters, and of the firſt abilities. Go back to 
ages paſt, ' you will read of men who formed a ſtate, and gave rules for 
its legiſlation, were raiſed to the rank of heathen gods; you will read 
of men who, by forming a conſtitution, and regulating its proceedings, 
obtained characters and names as eternal as the world itſelf, will theſe 
men be entitled to come forward, like Calder, who is placed in the uni- 
verſity? Will theſe men be entitled to ſtate themſelves as perſons holding 
out to fuch poor deluded creatures that they are fitted to enter upon ſub- 
jects of that nature? That this country, conſiſting of ten millions of 
people, is to delegate the taſk of legiſlation to ſych a ſet of ignorant and 
uninformed people—ignorant of the common principles of law and juf- 
tice, talking of books they never read, and declaiming upon ſubjects 
they know nothing of? It may indeed tend, and here -I am ſpeaking 
directly to the point of criminating this Pannel, if he was an attorney, 
which I don't know that he was, he has made an ill uſe of his profeſſion; - 
his criminality is without excuſe ; his guilt is indeed of a more atrocious 
nature. What is ſedition but this; a convocating of ignorant, weak, 
and deluded people, under the pretext of redreſſing grievances of any kind, 
and ĩnflaming them againſt the Conſtitution and the eſtabliſhed authority 
of their commry. But this is the direct fact proved againſt Mr. Mar- 
garot, it is «AE 3 to him; and under ſuch 
| ecircumſtances 
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eireumſtances of reſiſtance, inculcated upon the part of theſe ringleadera, 
which in my mind, and I truſt in yours, will ſatisfy you that guilt was 
in his mind when he did ſo, and will entitle you to lay your hands upon X 
your hearts and ſay, that he is guilty of endeayouring to ſpread the con- | 
tagion wide among people who knew not what they were about ; which 
if they had followed his advice, if they had roſe into tumult and diſorder, . 
might have brought them to an untimely end; and perhaps theſe three 
days paſt may afford ſome idea of what might be the hurpoſe of aſſembling 
ſuch perſons together, if they had been aſſembled by Mr, Margarot as a 
Convention of Emergency; if they had been told by him, now is the time 
to aſſert your rights. I aſſume, that theſe three days paſt within this 
city will ſhew us what was the nature of that object which Mr. Margarot 
had in view, and what the purpoſes, and what the manner in which in 
ſuch an event they might have carried their ſchemes into execution. | 
Gentlemen, —I have now gone through every thing upon this part of g 
the indictment; and certainly in arguing, and being obliged to quote = 
_ conſiderably from papers, I muſt have gone longer into the caſe than I 
had any idea of; but I truſt I ſhall, before I ſit down, in a few words, 
go through what remains, and prove to your ſatis faction, ee part of Fo at. 
the libel is clearly and diſtinctly proved. _—_ 
Gentlemen. Coburn tells you, that he thought the Iriſh Bill . 
the very vitals of the, Conſtitution of the country; and he ſays it was to be | 9 
kept a ſecret. If any illegal power interrupted their meeting, that is the 
reaſon he gives for the ſecrecy ; that is to ſay, that if either the magiſ- 
tracy of this city, or Parliament itſelf, or any ſuch inimical power, they. 
being clearly the perſons to whom he alludes, are the cauſe of theſecrecy;z 
and it is all I aſk from him. You will conſider whether it is It juſt the 
thing Fam ſtating as the point in their view, that they were keeping it 
ſecret from thoſe whoſe duty: it was to check it, and en the conſe 
quence that might ariſe from it. 
Gentlemen. Thie caſe of an invaſion I have already ſtated t to you was = 
one of the caſes under which the Convention was to meet, and I ſhall | | | 
not repeat what I have faid upon that fubje& z but I truſt that you will „ 
think with me, that the only and the neceſſary ane is . which 1 b 
have already ſtated to you. 0 
Gentlemen. Having done with that part of the ads I come to the 
next, which J obſerved in the courſe of my examination, and which I alſo 5 
obſerve vin the courſe of the Pannel's ſpeech upon the ſubject, ſeemed to 
be treated with very conſiderable contempt ; and Mr. Aitcheſon, a deter- 5 
mined and bold- faced gentleman, told you his opinions in very ſtrong, 
foreible term. He expreſſed his idea, that the law of the country was 
8 | | come 
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come to a fad paſs. Indeed he did not underſtand ſedition neither. And he 
was a man, from what I have ſeen of his abilities, I ſhould have expected 
ne would have known a little more upon the ſubject than Wardlaw or 
Clarke knew upon the ſubjet. But he did not know what ſedition was; 
but he tells you, that the law of the country was come to a {ad paſs in- 
| deed, when the word citizen, which he gloried in, was to conſtitute a 
man criminal. And he told you, that the principles of this Convention 
were carried on in the ſame way, or very little different, from thoſe” 
which marked the proceedings and conduct of the former Convention. 
If they were, all I can fay is this, that theſe former Conventions kept 
their proceedings very much a ſeeret ; for if L had known that they had 
done ſo, or come to any reſolutions ſimilar to thoſe. proved to day againſt 
this man, the members of that Convention ſhould before now have food 
before the Jury of their countrymen, If they did ſo; then all that J have 
to ſay is, that they were more eautious, or they perhaps did not think that 
the time was quite ripe to expreſs what they have ſince exprefled. To 
be ſure, the term citizen, taken by itſelf, is an innocent and a proper 
term; I have uſed it to-night: we are all fellow-oitizens here to- night. 
And the word tocſin, whether it eames from France, or whether it comes 
from China, or any where elſe, I feel nothing criminal in that term taken 
dy itſelf; nor in the firſt year of Britiſh liberty; nor indeed the decades, 
which bythe by I find in one of the plans for the ſupport of the Gazet- 
ter, that it ſhall be divided into decades, and thay each decade ſhall take 
: fo many copies of the Gazetteer, that is a Latin word 3 nor the firſt ſit- 
ting; in the ſame way all the other expreſſions, which I vill not run over, 
taken by themſelves, are ſurely and unqueſtionably innocent; we all may 
uſe them in an innocent ſenſe, without the ſmalleſt apprehenſion, or the 
finalleft blame. But here is the point, Gentlemen, upon which L found 
the charge of criminality ; tis for this purpoſe that I collect thefe expreſ- 
fions, occurring in the proceedings of theſe minutes; and I collect them 
28 links in the chain of evidence, to ſhew you that this-man lias been 
guilty of apeing and imitating the French Convention, as acting upon 
that model and that principle, as in the ſame way was done laſt yar in 
Ireland, and was the cauſe of the Iriſi Parliament paſſing that act; it is 
- proof of the ani nus and the intent of the perſons concerned in that 
meeting, that they took for themſelves the model and example of the 
preſent Convention of France, imitating it in every way in their power ; 
and the con cluſion is irreſiſtible, that if they durſt have gone forward, or 
it an invaſion had taken place, we might have found theſe men joining 
that band of invaders, whom wie find them imitating. and accommodating 
all their forms to, you will conſider with yourſelves, laying your hands 
| RY ; . + upon 
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upon your hearts, can you, when you find in en it a caſe of emer- 
gency, under which they were to meet in a place ſecret to all the world, 
which might be here, or might be in England, the rallying point where 
the Executive Power of the country could not diſcover them; can you 
heſitate one moment in thinking as I think, ard as I believe, that if fuck 
an event had taken place, that men who form themſelves upon that mo- 
del, and aſſumed as far as in them lay, and as far as they durſt, the expreſ- 


ſions of the French Convention, with which we are at preſent at war, and 


by whom we are threatened with that invaſion, would have gone againſt 
the perſons. who were their own objects of imitation ? or ſhould we have | 


found them endeavouring to eſtabliſh that which they have ſo ſucceſa- 


fully eſtabliſhed in that country, univerſal ſuffrage, one of the * ob- 


jects for which this Convention was eſtabliſhed. 4 
Gentlemen. Vou cannot expect written evidence of what paſſed f in 
their minds, until the evil is gone to ſuch an height, until the invaſion has 
taken place, till the tumult or the inſurrection has happened, which theſe 
men have endeavoured to forgent. Sedition then would no longer be the 
crime: treaſon would be the ſhape it would then aſſume: it would then 
be the duty of every free and loyal ſubject to join hand in hand againſt 


theſe invaders, whom we have found in the moment of that invaſion aſſem- 


bling in a ſecret place, as the delegates of thouſands, and whom we find 


proving themſelves by every a& by which it was poſſible to prove them- 
ſclves, to be the ſupporters and imitators of the French. Convention. T 
call them French Conventioniſts : it is the eſſence of the charge againſt 
them: it is the point upon which I deſire your attention, If they were 
the mere innocent Convention, or Aſſembly, or Aſſociation, or Society 
for Reform in Parliament, be their reform never fo abſurd, or the inſtru- 


ments of their meeting never ſo ineffectual for the object, I fay God for- 


bid you ſhould find them guilty to the extent of the moſt trifling puniſh- 
ment which you can fix upon them; but if you find them directly avow- 
ing in equivocal and doubtful terms, that an invaſion ſhall be one of the 
caſes in which they ſhall aſſemble, not to. ſay that which would be the 
glory of a loyal ſubje&, to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes do refiff the 
invaders ; but if we find them, inſtead of that, ſhewing their predilec- 
tion. for French' forms, and I truſt in God all they can be able to 


do, it is your duty and your province to dive into the receſſes of the 


human mind, to confider the influence which ariſes from ſuch proceedings, 
to conſider, if you will not lay the hand of criminal juſtice upon them, to 
quell the conſpiracy before it burſts into light; or if the deluded people, 
I ſpeak ofthe inhabitants of this, city, I ſpeak of the inhabitants of Scot- 
| land at large, and of what has paſſed within theſe three or four days, are 
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d much in the power of theſe ſtrangers who have 1 a7 oa come edmongh ue, 
are to come in an unuſual mode to a court of criminal juſtice either to 
overawe that court, the proſecutor; or the jurymen; if they are to be in- 


L 


dulging in unfair and ſcandalous aſperſions as that of packed juries, as 


that of jmpoſing upon y6ur underſtandings, it is for you to interfere and 
check the evil in its bud ; now is the time, this is the moment for you 
to mark the diſapprobation of their proceedings, and ſtop them, while it 
remains with a feature of ſedition marked upon if verging upon treaſon, 
with fach a trifling diſtinction, that it is almoſt impoſſible for a lawyer 

to find the difference. It is ſo little, that when the indictment was pre- 
ferred againſt Mr. Margarot, had it not been for the ſpeed with which it 
was neceſſary to bring him before you, I ſhould have laid the caſe before 
the King*s counſel in England, as to the appointment of a ſecret commit - 
tee, which was ſubſequent to the reſolution of calling the Convention to- 


gether, whether that per ſe was not ſufficient to ground the charge of 
| high-treaſon. Sure I am, but for the act of the 7th of Queen Anne, 
that the Gentlemen were far within the caſe of Stotch treaſons; and in 


that caſe Mr. Margarot would /have ſtood at your bar tried for his life. 
Gentlemen. Before I fit down, let me return again to the evidence. 

Mr. Roſs, I think George tells you, that he had heard of a Convention 

Bill, and of a number of Heſſians and Hanoverians to be landed in this 


country; that alſo was a caſe when it was proper for the Convention to | 


meet at the ſecret place of meeting, that is to ſay, and it is the caſe at 
this moment, I believe, that a body of Heſſians are paſſing towards 
France. If Parliament ſhould chooſe to allow them to land upon this 
Aland, this was an object of legiſlation 3 not that we could confide to the 
wiſdom of King, Lords, and Commons, but the Britiſh Convention 
for univerſal ſuffrage was to decide alone what was to be done; a caſe 
much of the ſame kind with the other, even in the way that Mr. Roſs 
himſelf ſtates it. But I will not wound the feelings of that worthy ci- _ 
tizen (and I truſt that he hears me), hy faying, that he concealed the- 
truth, I will not ſay that; but he has forgot that mighty event which 
his brother and Coburn ſwore to, which muſt have ſtruck the mind and 
cars of every man who heard it ; but his memory is a frail one, and with | 
that obſervation I leave him. 

Gentlemen.—We are now coming near to a cloſe. You will find a 
variety of other evidence, much of the ſame nature in number three of 
the inventory. You will find;one of the documents material to be attended 
to in conſiderttg this queſtion, Whether the Convention is a ſeditious or 


2 fair Convention? for that is the giſt of the queſtion which you are to 


, and upon which youare to make up your minds, Now theſe papers 
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axe traced home to the poſſeſſion of Mr. Margarot. Mr. Aitcheſow, i 
his character of Aſſiſtant Secretary to the Convention, identifies a paper 
to which he tells you in this Convention he put his ſubſcription hints on 


the queſtion of union; and in the inſide are three or four different papers, 


which the witneſſes who made the ſearch ſwear were incloſed in it, and 
all relate to the ſelf-ſame ſubject; and the only other odd circumſtance 
which was thought of ſo much conſequence in this caſe was, in that ſo- 
lema way the appointment of that committee of union, of which Mr. 
Margarot was the chairman. He appears to be the leader of this com- 


mittee of union between England and Scotland; a union which theſe 


Gentlemen, it ſeems, had authority to make; a union which we unfor= 
tunately have been deceived, as well as our fathers, in dreaming that we 
poſſeſſed a union which we thought we had enjoyed ſince the year 1707, 
which Mr. Aitcheſon told us was nothing like the union brought about 
by this Convention, with ſo much ſolemnity; a wild ſycophant union, I 
think, he called it; and Mr. Margarot is the perſon who takes the active 
part in this committee. Let us ſee what it amounts to. I ſhall take 
the paper itſelf which Paterſon, a man who, much to his credit, has ſe- 
ceded from that meeting: he, as the head of his ſection, admits that 
that paper was drawn up in his ſection, and was by him ſent in a letter 
to the Convention. Mr. Margarot deſired to know, How are you cer- 
tain that paper was in the Convention? I will tel Mr. Margarot how 1 
am certain of it. Mr. Aitcheſon ſubſcribes it at the back, © Hints re- 
ſpecting the Union; and ſays, it muſt be put upon that paper inits re- 
ception; where Mr. Patterſon tells you, he ſent it in the common form 


from his ſection, which met in the morning, to the Convention, which 
met in the evening, and of which Mr. Aitcheſon was Aſſiſtant Secretary; 


and there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that it did not reach its place of deſtina- 
tion, the Maſons Lodge, at the foot of Black Friars Wynd. And what 
is it? © Hints upon the queſtion of Union.” Firſt, That the people of 
Great-Britain diſclaiming any diſtinẽtion of Scotch and Engliſh, do now 
and for ever unite themſelves into one maſs and indiſſoluble union. Then 
It goes on, Make known to all concerned, in excluſive terms, that this 


ſhall be the motto: Reſtoration of rights. What rights? Univerſal - 


ſuffrage, and annual Parliaments ; a thing that never did, and that never 
can, exiſt, Let them go back to the Hiſtory of England; let them go 
wo Wa deepeſt antiquity, it never did exiſt. Thoſe people, of whom 
Mr. Margarot ſeems to be the ghoſtly father, had not heard of the Bill 


wp nor the claim of rights z and knew not n | 


nad loſt, 
And, Gentlemen, e he of the. lus ate. 
reigu countries; I have been taught by every enlightened foreigner whe 
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vrdtes upon che lubjekt; T have been taught by every Briton who ever 


ſtatec an opinion with regard to it, that ſince the revolution, this comtry 


originally free, reſiſted every invader, till gradually matured through cen- 
turies, by the ſlow mellowing hand of time, not by affociations of ſuch 
people as we have ſeen to day, but it was clear that at that time, and 


till within theſe two years, we were the freeſt nation upon the face of the 
earth; but if it be neceſſary to conſtitute freedom that univerſal ſuffrage, 


or annual parliaments that univerſal ſuffrage, was à kind of proof of be- 
-ing free, we never have been free from all eternity, and are not free at 


the preſent moment. I hope in God, in that ſenſe we never ſttall, becauſe | 
that never can take place, for the beſt of all poſſible reaſons, as I believe 


the late Soame Jenyns ſays. It is the beſt plan of the whole, ſ:ys he, for the — 
beſt of all poſſible reaſons, becauſe it is impracticable (goes on reading the 
paper) that all occurrences may be known from one end of the kingdom to 
the other, to inſtruct every individual of this one great but indiviſible 
maſs, in this way greeting together the inhabitants of this free country, 
France, to reject that mighty combination formed againſt them. Still they 
run upon the French expreſſions in every part of their minutes, in every 
ſpeech in their Gazetteer, continually recurring to French words, French 
terms, and French expreſſions. In another motion written by James Gart- 
ley, which Aitcheſon volunteered in telling me was not evidence againft 
Mr. Margarot, but it proves being found upon his perſon, it proves the 
-nature of 'that Convention, of which he was not only a member, but an 


Active leading inſtrument, it is alſo marked upon the back by Aitcheſon, 


and this motion is that the delegation ſigned James Gartley, who is the 
town drummer of Arniſton near Glaſgow, that the Convention took into 
their ſerious conſideration the neceſſity of dividing the country into de- 
-partments, in ordey that the friends of the people may have an opportunity 
of meeting in the particular department to which they belong, and 
thus form a ſort of Provincial Convention that they may become more 
particularly acquainted with each other. In the names of the 8 


7 bogs Gartley. | 
Gentlemen. — The honor of the ſitting appears to be given 5 this 


French Convention, to perſons they with to favor, ſo we find in the mi- 
nutes, among other inſignia of the honors of the Britiſh Convention, Se- 


eretary Skirving ſtated, that he had juſt now received five ſhillings from an 
unknown hand for the uſe of the Convention. Honorable mention in the 


minutes was order to be made of this patriotic gift, Upon my word I 


never was in the French Convention, and I hope I never ſhall, but I 
ſhould have ſuppoſed, from what I have read in the news- papers, that I 


as n of the French Convention at Paris. Citizen Callendar 
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recommendation of two perſons ; it is a favour not to be beſtowed raſhly 


br lightly ; which, with amendments, paſſed unanimouſly. - Aﬀerr. 
| Ws it was moved that Capt. Johnſtone, and I am extremely ſorry 


to find him here, if he is the individual to hom Tallude at preſent, be- 
cauſe it may perhaps compel other proceedings againſt him; but when 


be read an account in the newſpaper of thb ſer tance ef Holtz! the 


printer, af Newark, for. re- printing the Duke of Richmond's and 


Mr. Pitt's reſolutions upon Parliamentary Reform, it was mn 
Capt. Johnſton be admitted to the honor of the ſittinng. 
Gentlemen; there is one other circumſtance which na! | 


ja in pelüng to takt notice of, and it is that of a compulſory attend 


ance enforced upon thoſe perſons who might have the misfortune to be 
dieluded in a raft: unthinking moment, into a participation of their pro- 


ceedings, to ſhame them from / doing, as Mr. Paterſon, much to his ho- 


or did, return back to his duty. In this manner you will find; that 


no delegate is to leave his poſt; or is to get permiſſion: of abſence from 
it, till he obtains a new delegation, a ſubſtitute” in his place to act for 
him 5 e ſaw too much of this I think pointed at to day. Mir: Mag- 


garot ſaid: he would not touch upon the ſore heel of Paterſon, in 


the queſtion propoſed to the witneſs, which he refuſed te anſweri and 


Which che juſtiee of the Court would nbt enforce for this highly fa- 
voured Pannel, who has been fayoured more than any Scotchmiat 


would have been. Ie ſaid, he would not touch the fore heel of 


Paterſon; for having done chat which I am fure you will joitr with me 
in thinking was to his honour ; and God knows, When we lock art“ 


thoſe we ſaw here this morning, what this Pannel will have to anſwer 
for; but I truſt what has been done this day will make them ftudy 


the law andconfiitution of tlie country, before they give an opinion 


upon it, and before they truſt again to ſuck leaders as Mr. Margaret 


and Mr. Skirving- In one of the papers Citizen Wilſon and an- 
| other, requeſted: leave of abſenee to be granted them, and it war 
moved that all the delegates ſhould have letters to return immediately, 


and remain at their pyſts till the important buſimoſo, day introduced 


in the Convention, ſhall be properly diſetiſſed; and it page 100 of 


the minutes, Citizen Scort moved, that before aby delegate from the 
- eountty ſhall leave his poſt, he ſhall write to his oonſtituer rer, 


another in his room. Agreed to, nem. cong + e 
Gentlemen, the two inſtances which I have given ere perfectly ſuf- 


ee ſhew, that in this reſpect alſo, as in their declaring them- 


ſdajlves permanent, wn 2k which is 
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i proved by the Gazetteer, that they, in 3 the wolf linde 


imitate in Every reſpect the proceedings of the French Convention. 
In dne word, I leave this point for your confidetation ; repeating. 


gain, that thoſe words taken of themſelves, or in any different cir« 
dLumſtances, would have themſelves been idle, and that which you 
cCould have grounded no verdict upon ; but taking them in oonjunctios 


with the evidence of the Gazetteer, and the parole evidence this day 


| vpon your table, certainly do go to the point. Is it a ſeditious meeting. 


or not, in as much as it proved it is Was à meeting calculated for the 
purpoſe of overawing Parliament, and reſiſting any a& which might 
Paſs until cimpelled to deſiſt by ſupetior force ; and that conduct fol- 
Jowed by their adopting every form of that country to which Lam ſo 


- often alluding, if you are of that opinion, you will find a-verdift in 
my favour for with regard to his being a-ringleader in this buſineſs 
Aud being a man who conduCted theſe Committees the evidence upon = 
hae pbint is fo clear, it is-anvolved in every word I have now read; the = 
moment you have come to a determination upon tie one point, i: 


Sew, that be le a principal in the guilt of being a Member of that 


Convention, and a ringleader in it, as ſuch; he is more reſponſible than 
che poor ane wee ſeen to e eee 


nis guidance. A * 
Gentleman, Lun etesd, Rene u Sag eee eee 
1854 any intention of doing, when L roſe; but I cannbt help 


taking notice of one thing which dropped from ithe gentleman at the 


bar, in the commencement of this day's trial he told us, that he had 


cited ſeveral perſons, who were not evidences; this: day upon the trial; 


men bearing the higheſt offices in che Rate, and at preſunt diſcharging; 
me duties of thofe important offices in England. And he brought 
evidence which · I dare ſay is the caſe, that, under the letters of excut. 


arion, which iſſne af courſe, and in which he can fill up any name 


he Fame thas bb fene Almas Ebodan byte e of. 
— in the. oourſe CE On ee 
er ir gur upon the ſubject Mr. Margarot choſe to refer; and 

ee /waiſtaen, 1 thank bim for the enpreſſion; he rn 


uyſelf ana io my on catidour, if the public Proſecutor had _— 
powers in bringing witneſſes to this court than what he · poſſeſſed. 
have no difficulty, at all times and ſeaſons, to give og 


Pannel, whether I am bound to do it or not, and I was ill. prepared 


| then ro dive him an anſwer; but : ſaid I had no more power-of com- 
to come into this court, than the meaneſt crirninal at 
| e . 


felling wi 


1 wil 


W 


L 


Lane lie en ieee of @; A nated inſtance occured twelve 
years ago, when one of your Lordihips filled the office of Solicitor 
General of Scotland. A man of the name of M. Gee, a carrier of lets 


ters, was brought under an accuſation of having embezzled letters and 
ſtolen money intruſted to his charge. The principal evidence- was a 
woman, a relation of his own, and who, immediately after the fact was 


diſcovered, retired to England. The Solicitor General brought his 
ladictment againſt him. I at that time appeared as counſel for the 


pannel. The trial was adjourned from week to week, and from day 


0 day; beeauſe this material evidence, the woman, would net come, 


for obvious reaſons, within the juriſdiction of the courts of law, to give 


her teſtimony againſt the pannel. And how did ſhe at laſt come I 
Having been concerned with him, the came at laſt, becauſe means were 
found to notify to her, that if ſhe did not come and do her duty as the 

' witneſs againſt the pannel, ſhe herſelf would be tried in England as an 
approver of the crime; and therefore ſhe came to ſave and redeem her 


own life, and gave evidence, as ſhe was bound to do; and which ſhe 
would have been compelled to do, if ſhe had been in this country; and 
J hope that inſtance will ſatisfy him, that even the powers of the pu- 


lic Proſceutor are juſt exactly what his are : that he muſt take his 


chance of bringing witneſſes from a 2 as we do; and if 


n there is no help for it. 
But, gentlemen, if it is meant by ſaying that theſe men have not 


obeyed the citation, if it is meant to found any plea of favour upon it, 
I leave the Pannel in full poſſeſſion of any benefit he may derive from 
it; but if you were to give weight to ſuch an objection as that, ſceing 
the reaſon of it at preſent, there is not a pannel who. would not be en- 


| titled to the ſame benefit, be his crime what it may, who will not tell 
you he has witneſſes in Germany, in France, in America, or in the In- | 
dies, and you muſt always take the pannel's word for it; and you will | 


eonſider if there is any poſlibility of doing duty to yourlelves | E wy 


country, if you receive excuſes of that kind. x 
_ . Gentlemen, before I fit down, I muſt obſerve it was ſaid, chic in ol | 
| hole proceytiens/they were not afraid of what they were about. 1 


omitted to mention one very material paper, which I truſt will ſatisfy 


you that the Gentlemen were perfectly aware of the danger of Wwhat 
they were about; in a letter from Mr. Hardy, who is the ſecretary of 
the Lendon Correſponding Society, which was found in the poſſeſſion | 
of Mr. Margarot, after a long accoupt of what was going on, and tell- 
ing him, that they had ſent draughts, and complaining of the ſhort- 
_—_— of the funds which were ſubſcribed, it ſosms, for the carrying = 
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Mr. Gerrald down to this country; which, he ſays, had fallen laments > 
ably ſhort of their expectations; and ar laft concludes thus: © I have 
s to inform you of the wiſh. of the Society, that you would favour 
them with the number of Delegates in the Convention from Eng- 
« land; alſo and how the civil and military power reliſhes your meet- 
„ ing. Upon the 8th of November, 1793, a few days after, Mr. 
5 Margarot and Mr. Gerrald arrived in this city, upon an object which 
they are not aſhamed or afraid to avow, an object for the public good, 
and of Scotland in particular, it is ſomething extraordinary that it 
mould come into the head of the Secretary to the meeting, by which 
they were appointed, to aſk the queſtion, how the civil and military 
power reliſhed their meeting. The military power has never inter- 
fered : it cannot interfere to check ſuch meetings as theſe, though the 
conſequences of ſuch meetings, I hope and truſt, never will be ſuch ay 
a | de render the civil r compelled to adopt that laſt and neceſſary 
1 meaſure; though, were I to look at the ſpeech of Mr. Gerrald, ſtated 
; in the Gazetteer, mentioned in, the minutes, and which he gave imme - | 
diately after that ſolemn reſolution was come to, I wiil not ar this 
hour trouble you with quoting it, it would be clear to demonſtration, 
that Mr. Gerrald at that moment ſhews, in ſtrict terms, what is his 
meaning, that this reſolution was come to, with the purpoſe of reſiſt 
ing lawful authority by force, as Coburn tells you, paying no regard 
whatever to it, though paſſed by the legiſlature ; in that ſpeech refer- 
red to in the minutes, and in the Gazetteer, he ſays, I riſe to congratu- 
late the Convention on the adoption of this reſolution, not only on the 
propriety of the meaſure itſelf, but on that unanimity and ſolemnity 
with which it is paſſed: then goes on to a long ſtory, with regard to 
the Iriſh bill. But the concluſion is this, though I could not get 
copy of this bill, the beads which I have read are ſufficiently explaya« 
tory of its deteſtable principles, which was a bill paſſed for the ex · 
preſs purpoſe of preventing the meeting of a Convention formed upon 
French models, and imitating French politics. 1 read the other day 
z ſpeech of one of the ableſt men in the Iriſh Parliament upon thay , 
ſubject. The object of that bill was to check a Society of united 
Iriſhmen; a ſociety with whom I alſo have the honour to be acquainted; 
= ſociety which ſent ſome papers to this country of ſo ſeditious a na- 
ture, that even the firſt Convention refuſed to xeccive it, as being a 
reaſonable paper, for which the unhappy moyer is at this moment 
: ſuffering the puniſhment. that the law bas awarded. - He goes on: L 
©» hope the motion, which has paſſed this night, will convince the mini · 
| ger, chat we are ne to guard _ every attempt that wh 
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ve made to deprive us of our rights ; and, kh by ne it may 115 1 
thought a bold, by others a daring meaſure ; yet it will be found tlie 
beſt for ſecuring the peace of the country ; for if ſuch a law were ſuf- 
fered to paſs, if men were not allowed to utter their complaints, a 
number of rancorous paſſions would ariſe, and we would ſeek to ap- 
peal to that laſt terrible decifion, the event of which is uncertain 3 but £ 
- which God and nature allow. If the ſervility of the people had been 
leſs, if they had dared to meet, and in place of murmuring, had told 
the rulers, that there was danger in ſeeking to deprive them of their 
' liberties, we need not have had that refolution to have recurred to | 
to- night; but when I ſaw the calm deliberate countenance of every one 
preſent, and the ſolemn manner in which it was paſſed, I was con- 
vinced that it was not only a reſolution of words, but a rule of action. 
That is the commentary, which, if I truſt the Gazetteer, and we are 
are bound to believe it, after what we have heard, this is the commen- 
tary which Mr. Gerrald gives to that reſolution, which I have already | 
| fared as being compoſed in artful ambiguous terms, and to which 1 
have affixed ſo criminal and fo guilty a concluſion. It appears to me, 
and I truſt will appear to you, that the purport of that reſolution, am- 
| biguouſly worded, and eome to with ſuch awful folemnity, was a reſolu- 
tion that, in any of thoſe emergencies, if they had happened, it was not to | 
be a reſolution of words, but a rule of action, you are to confider whe- 
they that is to be ſuffered ; and I know, becauſe i it is the common law 
of the country, that your powers, as Jurymen, are ſufficient to check 
ſuch Conventions. If ſuch men are to meet to conſider what are their 
rights, and what ought to eutitle them to that laſt and terrible deciſion, 
the event of which is uncertain, but which God and nature allows. 
If you permit that to be allowed, where is the ſecurity of. your laws, 
Four lives, or your liberties * Where is the protection which this 
government gives to us all, high or low. rich or poor, if theſe men's 
opinions, be they ever fo learned, are to be ſer up-in oppoſition to the 5 
Britiſh Parliament; or if they are to judge in what point they are to 
recur to that laſt and terrible deciſion, which comes to that which we 
ſee in a neighbouring country, where blood and S are the 
certain conſequences. | 
Gentlemen, before I cntictods, beedieg was tad, and I REN 15 
vindicated you; in the commencement of my argument; ſomething 
- was ſaid about the Juries of this country, ſomething was ſaid againſt 
myſelf and the other ſervants of the Crown. If he means the ſer- 
vants of the Crown in this country, I unqueſtionably ſtand amongſt 
Thongs rl is ſaid that we are the perſans guilty of Sedition; that we 
1 6 ſowed 
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totes beck our mafter and our fellow Gubjedts; that we 
are the proper perſons to ſtand at that bar; that to us are to be im- 
|  puted the offences with which I have charged him. Upon that point 
5 you muſt determine, and 1 feel not the leaſt difficulty in thinking that 
EZ. 5 upon that charge I ſhall meet with a complete acquittal : all that I now 
 fay, that ſtanding in the ſituation in which I do, and ably affiſted as I 
| am; I have never brought any indiftment againſt any man for any of- 
fenee, I never opened in my life a bundle of papers which were laid 
before me, containing the caſe of a propoſed criminal, without an au- 
i 5 ful feeling upon my on mind of the delicacy and the extent of that 
og ++ evty which depended upon the exerciſe of my underſtanding, and con- 
' ſulting my conſcience upon the ſubject. If you differ with me upon 
WS x this occaſion, I ſhould at leaſt hope, if it is poſſible we can differ upon 
: 1 the ſubject, that you will not think I have brought any improper or 
LA | oppreſſive proſecution before you; at leaſt, if I am guilty of ſeditiouſſy 
perverting the duties of my office to any purpoſe, I ſhall look back 
with ſome conſolation that hitherto I have received the. beſt ſupport, 
which comes home to a man's conſcience, the unanimous opinions of a 
jury of my country. Something was ſaid of being a placeman and a 
| | penſioner. I am a placeman, it is true; I have been for ten years in 
+2 | 3 two high ſituations; and I have and am unqueſtionably liable to that 
SEG Faſhionable imputation of the Britiſh Convention; that even the boy 
that they called exulted that he was not a penſioner. I plead guilty 
to the charge of being a placeman ; as to a penſioner I am not, I ſhould 
feel myſelf mean indeed in my own eyes, if, by accepting the fituation | 
IT now hold, my independence was injured in the ſmalleſt reſpect. If 
I have been, by accidental circumſtances, early brought forward to 
_ thoſe ſituations, if I found them militating againſt the dictates of my 
own mind, J truſt, with all the emolument of it, nothing ſhould 
. tempt me to retain it, or prevent me from throwing it up. I feel that 
I have done nothing but brought the guilty to juſtice ; and as to what 
they may ſay, I care not for it. They have my full approbarion ; 
they have a better thing, they have a right to attack me upon that 
ſcore; as to a penſion J have none, nor am I liable to any ſuch impu - 
tation. I have, from the earlieſt period of my life, born in this 
place, from the moment I came to that bar, I have ſupported myſelf ; 
and, were I to be turned out to-morrow, I ſhould retire behind that 
bar, and my friends round me, as free of the public money, as poor 
and as independent a man as I was in 1784, when I was firſt intro - 
Auced within it, I beg pardon for having deviated from that ſtrict | 
- line of my duty; but having been attacked, and probably ſhall aguin 
| | 1 be 
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Te attacked ay-a-placeman and a penſioner, which is the cant phrafe e "WM | 


theſe gentlemen of the Britiſh Convention, I thought proper to-ſay 


fo much hefore I eee and before I call upon you, which I hops | 


be upon. che evidence, that this man is s guilty of the crime 6 of Se- 
dition with which I have charged him. 


| : Margary. Gentleman of the Jury f ſhall come undoubted- | 
| ly with great diſadvantage, after the florid oratory af the public Pro- | 


ſecuor; however, he fortunately for me has been ſo very profule i * 


5 AN points, that it reminds me of Shakeſpear s proverb, 
: % Two grains of wheat in a buſhel of chaff,” | 


I addreſs myſelf at preſent to my country, and through the medium 


of a Jury. Vou are the repreſentatives of that country ;—great is the 


truſt repoſed 1 in you, you are men, I make no doubt, of untainted, - 
unſpotted characters, and I hope you will prove yourſelves ſuch. — 
High ſounding words I hope will yield to plain ſenſe. 


Gentlemen, —I am not. an attorney, thank God weicher am I. P | 


Lies 44 ce 


uſer s buſineſs to ſet forth, i in the moſt lively Pr every. crime, or 
imputed crime, which he Gates at the Bar .of this Court —1 do not 
blame him for ſo doing. L do not lind fault with him for making 
the moſt of his talents, or doing the moſt for the money he receives. 


- He has however tried. to prejudice you i the firſt inſtance againſt me. "4 
He has chrown out that I have aſſerted that you are a packed Jury 5 


Tt is a falſehood. Forgive me, Gentlemen of the ] ury.— forgive me 
my country, if I ſpeak a bold but plain language. I cannot give you 


(for I am not a ſycophant) high ſounding words, but that which you 15 


will underſtand. I did not ſay you were a packed Jury objected to 


not one af you, but objected to the unconſtitutional way in which I faid 


the Jury were choſen out of the Aſſize; becauſe at is in the breaſt of 1 the 
Lord Juftice Clerk to pick out ſuch as he thinks;proper ; and therefore, 
_ though you. are not a packed Jury, when he chuſes to exert his Kill and 


penetration that way, you may become a picked, Jury. However at p Fw 


dent the.cauſe is of „Fest. conſequence; it is not merely a criminal At 
the Bar that you ſee in me ;—it is not the crimes of an individual; 
at is not the efforts.of one Gngle perſon t that are attacked no, it js 
at preſent yaur-own rights which are attacked, i is it is the rights of 

your country, and your country look to you to do thoſe rights juſtice, 
and to ſuſtain them —Gentlemen the public Proſecutor has found 
means to blend trials, crimes, criminals, various.perſons and various ar- 
| ticles of accuſation altogether, in order to make a ſum total of ſuch a 
- , as ſhall ſeize upon your imagination, and make you "behold" 
| 1.4 | mountain 
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movetain 'of wy * in fact, there is not even a a mole hill of ims 


prudence—In me at preſent, I am ſorry for it, and it will appear pers 
haps a kind of pride; but it is the truth that in me the cauſe of 4 


Parliamentary Reform is this day attacked it is the not the individu- 


al me—T ſhould have eſcaped notice; bur i it is the dangers hs os. 


from abroad, and the dangers impending at home, on the heads © 


- thoſe who now occupy ſowe of the higheft ſtations in the Kate F | 


thoſe who, entruſted by the Crown with the greateſt powers, may per- 
Haps have made a worle uſe of them than they think they could an- 


 ſwer for before a Parliament, fairly and freely choſen by che wihe 


le of this country; and yer that very cauſe of Parliamentary R-- 
form was eſpouſed by theſe very men before they were in place, — 
Gentlemen, the public Proſecutor has aid, that I attempted, ; 
both i in doors and out, to ſhake the confidence of the people, with re- 8 
gard to a Jury; and he afterwards, with truth added, that a Jury was 


the brighteſt privilege of Engliſhmen.—So it is, where a Jury is 


Faithful to its truſt—it is the greateſt privilege the Engliſh Conftitution 


knows of; becauſe, Gentlemen of the Jury, when you are honeſt, you 
ſtand pot between the law and the Accuſed, but between thoſe in 


power and the accuſed ;—you ſee the dye execution of the laws 


you ſtand between the Accuſer and the man who is perhaps weaker 
| 2 the Accuſer, either in tongue or in knowledge; and as he has 


ht proper to avail himſelf of that ſuperiority and to carryit forth, 


: x will undoubtedly yield to him with regard to talents and eloquence, 
but for the ſoundneſs of my doftrine I will not yield to him, —Gentle- 


men, I never attempted to prejudice the people againſt a Jury. I ever 
will lift up my voice againſt any act of iniquity, in impannelling a 


Jury ,—againſt every act of iniquity, in trying to miſlead a Jury, or in 


trying to influence a Jury, even if the man on the Bench tries to influ- 


- ence a Jury, I ſhall ſtop him, I mall withhold him, and tell him, it is 
not his duty, though he fits there as Judge, and I Rand here as a Crimj- 
nal, it is my right as a Briton, to keep him within the bounds of his 
duty, to keep him cloſe tothe execution of the laws, if he attempts to 
depart from them in any one inſtance. With the ſame ſpirit of infla- 
tion, the public Proſecutor has ſwelled out the treaſonable matter which 


he ſays lies on the table; and he is obliged, in the end, to tell you, 


; that if it appears to you that the Britiſh Convention really had no ſedi- 
tious motives, if they were only, bona fade, ſeeking a Reform in Par- 
niament, whether it was to be by annual Parliaments, or whether j it 
© was to be attended with univerſal ſuffrage, or in whatever way it may | 


"Rake place, * chat Convention muſt be i innocent; ; bot * he, you 
| | mult 
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muſt concur with me, that the parole and written evidence are more 
than ſufficient to prove me guilty; and adds a very curious s reaſoning: 

Ehe fays, if you wait till you have poſitive proof, it will be too late; 

therefore, make haſte, avail yourſelves of the preſumptive proof that T 
give you, and condemn him, which is to ſay, ſport with the lives, 
ſport with the Liberties of Engliſhmen, for fear of accidents befall- | 
ing you hereafter.—Ts that the language of mercy? Ts that the lan- 
guage of the Conſtitution ? —Is it the language of the Laws ?—He 
calls his proofs in the firſt inſtance ſolid and convincing z although, at 
laſt, he is obliged to have recourſe to that ſubterfoge ; he ſays, it 
amounts to more than ſedition, and arraigns - the ignorance of the 

2 Members of that Convention at the ſame time that he arraigns their 
wickedneſs, that they pretend to be ignorant of what really is ſedition; 

and yet he does not deign to inform them. He ſays, it is as ſtrictiy 
defined as murder, but he does not give you that definition ; he only 
ſays, we are guilty of Sedition,—Now ſedition muſt be ſome act; it 
cannot be a concealed operation of the mind, it muſt be in-overt'a&'; 
and yet he wants you to judge not of our overt acts, but of our inten- 

b tions 3 which, all the witneſſes have agreed in ſaying, were peaceful, 
orderly, and ſeemingly legal. I ſay ſeemingly, becauſe, as there is that 
idea of our appearance being different from our real intention, I put 
the word ſeeming into their mouths; but I profeſs to you that our il - 
tentions perfectly coincided with our operations. He acknowledges 

tie right of the ſubject to addreſs the king or petition the Parliament; 
and it is well that he acknowledges it. The affront upon your under--.ꝝ | 
| ſtandings; I repeat it, the affront upon your underſtandings would be 8 
| + too groſs, were he not to acknowledge that freemen have à right to 
* petition for redreſs, when they think theinſeives abut, £7 1 
You are not to judge (a curious reaſoning) Gentlemen you are not 
to judge upon any particular fact; ou are not to judge merely upon 
the evidence brought againſt me you are not to judge upon thoſe 
| trivial matters broughit forth to night, which apply entirely to me; but 
you are to judge from the contexture of the whole. You are to judge 
from papers that are to criminate Skirving, Brown, Sinclair, Callen- 
dar; and, as I underſtand there are a reat number more againſt 
whom Indiftments are making out, theſe papers are to criminate- all; 
and the contexture is to criminate all. He has wandered far from ON d Fg | 
the IndiAment; he aſſerts of his authority, however, it is but | 
juſt that, while he allows you the talent of prying into the | 
hearts of men, it is but right, he ſhould retain ſome ſhare ef 
'the fame penetration; and therefore with that ſagacity which he 
\ Haiti) he ys thar our intentions were poſitively to join the invaders | 
of 
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of Britain, Jet them be who they would, he does not name them and 
then he deſires you, in a moſt pathetic manner, to lay your hands upon 
your hearts, and ſce if ſuch men ought not to be pronounced traitors = 
tocheir country. Undoubtedly men doing fo would be traitors to their 
country; but how does he prove that that was our intention? He 
drings you forward far more convincing proaf than written evidence; 
de bringe you forward a blank to prove our guilt. . He acknowledges 
| that no notice has been taken of three prior Conventions; and yet it 
will appear to you, gentlemen, by thoſe who have attended theſe prior 
Conventions, that this Convention acted exactly upon the ſame. plan; 
therefore the laws of the land were either aſleep at that time, or they 
are over-vigilant at this. He calls us a ſet of French Conventioniſs. / 
I do net believe that there were five men in the Convention that cat | 
ſpeak French. F do not believe that there were five men who have | 
an adequate idea of France; and it does not appear, from the evidence 
hat has been brought before you, that any ſingle meraber of the Con- 
vention has any intercouſe whatever with France ; but yet it is crimi- 
mal in vs to adopt certain terms. Thoſe terms, taken by themſelves, he | | 
cells you, ave not criminal; but take them, at this preſent orifis, lla - 
gether, form a maſs of guilt which itreally hurts him to mention, he is 
fo tender. However, to ſupport this allegation, he does not bring any 
proofs he gives it merely as an aſſertion; and which is as legal an au- 
 ahority, as he undoubtedly. held thoſe orders which he gave to Me. 
Davidſon, the Sheriff Subſtitute ; and which, by the bye, he acknow- 
ledges. He reflects upon me as being, or pretending to be an Eng- 
| Sliſhman. Dare he doubt it, or dare he diſpute it—T have been, I ac- | 
knowledge it, obnoxious to his uncle or father, or whoever be is, in 0 
London and feveral other Members of the Adminiſtration. Thoſe | 
Sho profit by the ſpoils of the nation, thaſe who once were friendly 
#0 a Reform in Parliament, but now they have got into ghe enjoyment 
of the good things of the wreaſury, ſeek no more that reform. Had Z 
FCC 
*he Alien Acc. 
| Gentlemen, he alledges ogaindt me, as. ö 
motion ſaid to be made by me; and he then reverts to the teſtimony 
of Roſs and Coburn, and ſupports it by other charges of certain forms 
| which Mr. Callandar (who, it ſeems, has run fram his bail in a moſt | 
- diſgraceful manner) wiſhed to introduce into the Convention A Re- 
torm of Parliament, he will net admit he calls it (but it remains 
© Sor the nation to determine, we he calls x xightly or ) 
n. of the Conditution. A Reform V 
change, 
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change, but it would not be in the Conſtitution ; though, be de 
a change from ſickneſs to health is ſo far a change in the Conſtitution 3 
hut it is poffible that you may recover your priſtine health, and make no 
sherdtion in your former Conſtitution; you only do away your diſeaſe: 


| and that is the way in which Reform is meant to operate. He p!cade : 
much againſt univerſal Suffrage, and annual Parliaments, Indeed - 


annual Parliaments he touches more tenderly upon, and he 1s right, 
However, the ſame power that made them from annual to triennial, 
and from triennial to ſeptennial, may very likely go on to make them 
for life, or even hereditary. But to ſhew that univerſal Suffrage has 
taken place, I will give you @ quotation from a Scotch Author. 


The Lord Advocate has ſaid, it could not take place for the beſt of all 


poſlible reaſons, (and I have heard that twice in this Court) becauſe 
it is imptacticable. A Lord, learned in the law, and whoſe autho- 
rity none here will deny, Lord Kaims, fays that, © with regard to 
« this matter one thing is certain, that the Regiam Majeftatem was 


compiled in the days of one of out Davids, The author, whoever 


5 he be, declares that he was commanded by King David to compile 


„this work with the counſel and advice of his whole realm.“ 


There, Gentleman, you ſee ir was not the advice of repreſentatives 3 
not the advice of individuals; but it was the advice of his whole 


realm. The ſame Lord Kaim does not fix a Government, or a Con- 


ſtitution to any one particular paint, He does not tell you that the 
Conſtitution of Great Britain as the very beſt that ever exiſted from all 
| eternity, as our learned Lord does; or that it will endure to all eternĩ · 
ty, but he ſays, Government is one of the arts which neceſſity has 
« ſuggeſted, which time and experience have ripened, and which is 
( ſuſceptible of improvements without und. It muſt alſo be the priv3- 


1 lege of every ſociety to improve upon its government.” There yon 


tee, Gentlemen, there you ſee people of this country, that it admits of 


improvements without end; and therefore that which is good to day | 


may be better 40-morrow. Lord Kaims ſays, * it is the privilege of 
« every Society to improve upen its government; and what figni- 
ies the privilege, if we are not to have the enjoyment of it. I will 
warrapt the learned Lord, that whatever privileges he enjoys, in his 
Aituation, he would not think them privileges, if he was debarred from 


the enjoyment of them Then, why ſhould a nation be deprived of | 
that which would be a loſs to an individual, whoſe intereſt is it ct 


the government ſhould be good. Is it the intereſt of the few, or the 


imereſt of the many VUndoubtedly it is the intereſt of the many. It 
E er inccreſt of d . ; 
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| en It muſt alſo be the privilege or every ap TY 


prove upon its government, as well as its manufactures, huſbandry 
or other art invented for their good” —Here you fee if an improve · 
ment is admiſſible in an art, it is fo in government. No particular 


form therefore can be eſſential, as no particular form is preferable to : 
v another. This is a Scotch Lord who ſpeaks, *« unleſs by having 


«K 2 greater tendency to promote its end—the good of the ſociety. TY 
Therefore, how excellent ſoever our Conſtitution may be in its preſent 


- form of three eſtates, and in the preſent moſt excellent, moſt immacu- 


late way of electing Members of Parliament; yet, if there is a better 
mode of electing Members of Parliament, it is not only our right, but 


our duty to do it; yet meetings for that purpoſe are deemed ſeditious, 


although there is no overt act of Sedition, but merely the conſtruction 
of the public Accuſer, for the doctrine that he has pleaded is, that be- 
fore a man is ' guilty -_= oy Fat, Pry that 1 "wy not e 8 | 


| rogue. 


1 another great polnt i is the neee ſecreey; that 
galls him ſorely. Undoubtedly we ought to have told him what we 
immediately after ap- 
pointed a corprnittee of ſeereey. It is true, and there is no inconfiſten- 
cy init. We had no ſecrets to go upon; our plan was perfectly eonſti- 
tutional, and muſt operate for the common good; but, at the ſame time, 
feeling ourſelyes under the arm of power; feeling ourſelves to be mii- 
Mating againſt abuſe all powerful, it was prudent in us for the preſent 


not to expoſe ourſelves more than neceflary : it was prudent to ſecure 


to ourſelves a ſafe place of meeting. He has ſaid, it would be rebel- 
lion, and an overt act of treaſon. As to that I do not ſee how à ſecret 
meeting can be an overt act of treaſon. We ſhould have been able to 
repair to the place of meeting ſecretly, becauſe we knew every ſtretch 


of power would be made uſe of againſt us, and there is more than rea- 


ſon to fuſpeR that the "preſent war with France is not directed 
ſolely againſt France, but againſt the cauſe of Reform in England. It 
was meant by that war to divert the attention of the public from that 


ceauſe, under the pretext of that ancient prejudice that that country 

was always our natural enemy; the numerous failures that are daily rak- 

ing place; the numerous loſſes that we have experienced, both, I am 
ſorry to fay it, both by ſea and by land, teach us that that war is far 


from being a profitable-one; teach us, that we are farther off gaining 


dur end now than we were at the begmning of that war; for we are 
2 8t this day leſs able to treat, or to treat on ſuch advantageous terms 
with that nation we have ſo much deſpiſed as we were at the begin- 
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ning of the war. Ruin ſtares us in the face in every part of che 
Kingdom; every manufacturing town is labouring under the greateſt 
miſery. London ſhews no leſs than 8006 Spitalſields Manufacturers 
who are ſtarving. Norwich, another great trading town (from which 
I have appeared in the Convention as a Delegate) is in ſo diſmal a ſi. 
tuation, that the poor rates, which were at firſt, two years ago I thinks 
or 18 months ago, but 3s. 6d. in the pound, now amount to the enor- 
mous ſum of 178. 6d.; and, by Lady. day next, ſh will be 208. in 
the pound, owing to the preſent war. 1 

Gentlemen, I hope you will not think it nen on me to l- 
* the example that has been ſet me, of reading from a newspaper. It 


is not altogetlier ſo pleaſing a fact to me, as that which the Proſecuroe : 


| ated from the Gazetteer was to him. It gave him. ſatisfaction that 
it criminated me—it gives me pain that I am obliged to criminate thoſe 
that are in office. I will read to you a letter from a Clergyman; who 
viſited the Spittalfields' Weavers, and made a report of that viſit. You 
will by this ſee part of the diſtreſs in which they are now plunged, 


owing to the war: it is a letter addreſſed to the Reverend ty pag; n 5 
cn” it from Morning Chronicle See Appendix No. 1.) .. TY 


Gentlemen, I will alſo read you a paragraph eee * 


thority from the Morning Chronicle, of iſt. of January, 1793. The 


Editor ſays.— . In one ſhort month e e 1799)” gig _— 
diæ NM. 2.) 1 


— 


What is that but ſaying, that o our Confiiturion i is a ions | 


a theſe twelve months, if we do not look to it, we ſhall have 
nothing but an Italian or a Spaniſh conſtitution left to us. Ho there» 


fore are we to reſtore that Conſtitution, but by a timely Reform? and 


how are we to obtain that Reform, but by purſuing it with vigounr? 


_ © und how are we to purſue it, if we are not to meet, and if an Engliſh 
Jury will permit a public Proſecutor (and believe every word he ſays) 


to throw an odium upon them; and ſay, that though their meaning 


may be good now, it may in future be bad; and therefore you muſt 


: copdemn them as ſedinous. As a further proof, however, of the con- : 


ſtirutionality of theſe meetings, and the right we have to reyert to our 


original Conſtitution, and to do away the exiſting defects of that which 
is termed the preſent Conſtitution; and which in fact is nothing but 
errors engrafted on our Conſtitution. I will read to you a letter from 


Lord Bathurſt to Dean Swift; although in his time the Houſe of 


Commons Was corrupt; ſince that time no great effort has been made 
do amend it; and we all know that human inſtitutions, however good 


| Qry ay he # in their firſt ſetting out, go naturaliy to decay, unleſs ro- 
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- « old drinking the waters,” he was then at Bath, © in hopes of health 
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Conſtitution is, that it is of ſuch a nature, that it will admit of repairs, 
without being thrown out of order, and will always be advantaged by 
it; and that repair muſt come from the people; but hear what Lord 
Bathurſt ſays i © I am convinced that our Conſtitution is already gone; 
luckily for us the public Proſecutor has found it again to night, © and 


ve are idly firuggling to maintain what in truth has been long loſt ; 


„like ſome old fools here, with gout and palſies, at fourſcore years 


« again, Tf this was not our caſe, and that the people are already in 
n effect flaves, would it have been poſſible for the ſame miniſter, who 
had projected the exciſe ſcheme (before the heats it had occaſioned 
in the nation were well laid) to have choſen a new Parliament again 


exactly to his mind? and though perhaps not altogether fo ſtrong in 


26 numbers, yer as well diſpoſed in general to his purpoſes as he could 
« wiſh. His maſter, I doubt, is not ſo well beloved as I could wiſh he 
« was.” Tou ſec that even in the time of Lord Bathurſt there were 
no greater enemies to the King than bad ſervants z for none alienate 
the affections of a people from a king ſo much as bad ſervants of the 
cron. His maſter, I doubt, is not ſo well beloved as I could wiſh 
« he was: the miniſter, I am ſure, is as much hated and deteſted as 


ever man was; whether chat applies to the preſent time or not, I 


leave the people of England and Scotland to diſcover, © and yet I ſay a 
« new parliament was choſen of the ſtamp that was defired, after hav- 


i ing failed in the moſt odious ſcheme that ever was projected. Af- 


e ter this, what hopes can there ever poſſibly be of ſucceſs? Unleſs it 


de from confuſion, which God forbid I ſhould live to ſee. In ſhort, 
4 the whole nation is ſo abandoned and corrupt, that the crown can 
never fail of à majority in both Houſes of Parliament. He makes 
* them all is ane ey and be chuſes above half in the other, four 
and twenty Biſhops” very upright men 4 and fixteen Scotch Lord 


js a terrible weight in one; forty five from one country, beſides the 


% Wet of England, and all the government Boroughs is a dreadful 


% number in the other. Were his Majeſty inclined to-morrow to de- 
« clare his body Coachman his firk Miniſter, it would do juſt as well, 
and the wheels of government would move as eaſily as they do with 


_ 4. the-ſagacious Driver, who now fits on the box. Parts and abilities 
1 are not in the leaſt wanting to conduct affairs: the Coachman knows 
A bow to feed his cattle, and the other feeds the beaſts in his ſervices 
A and this is alt the {kill ther is neceſſary in either caſe. Are not theſe 

4 ſuſſicient 9 and . there were no others 


«and 


(7 } 
and would any man ſtruggle againſt corruption, when Ht knows: 
that if he is ever near defeating it, thoſe who make uſe of it 
v only double the doſe, and carry all their points further, and with 
4 higher hand than perhaps they at firſt intended.” Therefore the 
| poor Reformer generally comes off the worſt ; as perhaps will be the 
cafe with thoſe who are now at your Bar. Gentlemen, ſince the 
days of Lord Bathurſt the diſorders of the ſtate have gone on increaſ< 
zug, and we are now loaded with ſuch an immenſe debt, that it is in 
domprehenſible how the nation ſupports itſelf under it; and there 
zre now forty millions more to add to it, for the ſake of preventing 
Reform in Parliament. A foreign war was entered into with ther 
view, while the Crown Lawyers have been highly buſy at home: 
words have been raked up of as far date back as a twelve month; ſpies 
ſet in private families; ſervants interrogated 5 the man has been ſer 
againſt his maſter, and the child againſt its parent. Every an 'his 
been uſed to bring forth eriminal proſecutions, in order that reform 
may be diſcouraged in every ſhape; mann .. 
foremoſt in atſempting any thing like Reform, ſhould be ſtigmatized 
as ſeditions,—treaſonable,—as ringleaders . theſe words you haue v 
| 'eiferared again and again, till they muſt have tired your parienes” 3 
Gentlemen, here is a e bf u mee e a 
lectly applies to che caſe in point. The National Debt began with our ads. ©: 
happy revolution, which we are all bound to praiſe; and would to 
God the Conſtiturion was 'as ſound now as it was then. The Nation - 
al Dobt was a ſcheme deviſed by William and Mary, to- ſecure theic 
-Footing in England. At firſt it amounted, I believe, to ſeven mil- 
£ hots; bur during that reign it inereaſed to-fixteen millions, and the. 
/ wars of Queen Amne inereaſed it to fifty four millions—the amount of 
the Debt at the end of the war of 1948 was 78,250,000 5 the amount 
of the Debt ar the commencement of the War in 1755 was 75 mile 
lions; after that there was a diminution took place of about four mil - 
lions, which were paid off. Ar the end of Lord Chatham's-wat the | | 
National Debt amounted to 146 millions, it diminiſhed by te-peare to . 
136 millions ſo chat a peace, which laſted till 1775 diminiſhed it ten : 54 
millions, and in the war from 1775 to 1783 the infamous American 
war; where you will recollect the Americans were firſt treated as re- 
vels, exnctly in the fame manner thut the French are now treated; 
they were deemed rebels; they were deemed a ſer” of villains; they 
were deemed the worſt creatures upon the face of the earth; and. 
hene vet they were ſpoken of, it was one Hancock, one Adams, one 
dis, one unt: and due M: cher, till we found, r the end of ten years. 
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war ahd aid--expenee of 134 millions, beſides 199,909. lives loſt bn the 


war, we were obliged to give up the war, and accept of an Ambaſſa- 


dor from them: and, at the time of Mr. Pitts acceſſion to the Trea- 
ſury Bench it amounted to 270 millions. At this preſent day it is up 
wards of zoo millions; and, if we go on thus year after year, we ſhall 
foon make it 400 millions. But the > remarks | in this "_— ure more 


appoſite to the point: N 2 | 
-. 4. So immenſe 4 ks as 3 millions, bracing » an ee of — 


. nine millions and a half, was an alarmgng circumſtance to the a * 
6 


e blic, after the. loſs of half the Britiſh dominions abroad; and ſome- 
« thing muſt be done to divert the attention of the people from any fe- 
<4, rious enquiry into the W n which hed: ended 5 
e the nation in ſuch run. 1996 42M ', 

A. MuFox. was for probing thin nada ha to. the — 
aur ſuuation in an open manly manner, but the ec ef 
Cabinet; and that junto, gentlemen. of the Jury I 
will tell you originated in Scotland. I know not at preſent whether 


Ait continues its root there or not; I am much inclined to think it 


a 


does: dut the ſecret junto © foreſaws that ſuch a meaſure would lead 
xeachments, refunding and confiſcation of property. He was 
fore turned out of office, and Mr, Pitt ſaduced from his friends 


m ad pay betbae the. tool of thoſe who began to be alarmed for 


an inveſtigation ſhould take place.” - Here then Mr. Pitt is 

fly th oſtenſible Miniſter while in fact he is ruled by a ſecret junto. 
0 A bubble was invented to amuſe the people, and ſtop the mouths of 
* the monied men, the weakeſt that ever was formed, and the moſt 
ruinous and wicked one that ever ſucceeded. The underſtrappers 


. in office, in England gentlemen we have underſtrappers in office 
as well as in Scotland“ and treaſury runners, were inceſſantly em- 


A ployed in blacking Mr. Fox, and circulating in every companyr thar 
Mr. Pitt was to pay off the Natibnal Debt. The meaſures he 


& adopted for that purpoſe were cried up as « maſter piece of wiſdom : 


and tis was again rung in the ears of the credulous people in every 
corner of the kingdom by the proſtituted prints in the Miniſter's 


pay. By ſuch means, this extraordinary bubble was blown up to an 


enormous pie, and the troubles in Holland and France, as long as 


ve kept in peace with the laſt mentioned nation, were favourable to 


* theſe meaſures. + The prodigious demand for our A the 
1.66 increaſe of trade. 30 r 
+> I was in France, gentlemen, ee, e and 3 e upper 


2 * Wann. 1 * an opportunity of viewing all rhe 
great 


tim) 


Freat wirehouſes i in France, from the e extremity to 
that very ſouthernmoſt point of Toulon, which we have lately 
abandoned; and I will tell you, that in one ſmall town not ſo large 
as Leith, there was at that rime Engliſh goods beſpoke, and in 4 
great meaſure paid for, to the amount of three millions ſterling ; that 
kept our manufaftures afloat; that gave ptoſperity to the Nation; 
and that was in conſequence of - the commercial Treaty which was. 
entered into between the two countries about five years back, and 
in which I ani not aſhamed to ſay that I lent my humble aſſiſtance, 
not officially to the Miniſter here, but unofficially to the Miniſter 
in France, becauſe I knew the commercial connection of two Na- 
tions was the way to enrich both, and becauſe I knew that to do away 
that idea, that they were natural enemies; and ſhould go to war 
upon every trivial occaſion, was the only way to keep us in peace 
and preyent the ſhedding of blood; which I am always ſorry for in 
any caſe whatever. I wiſh I could ſay ſo of our Governors, the 

* influx of money from France, Holland, and the convulſed parts 
*« of Europe; gave Miniſters an opportunity of levying enormous 

i new taxes, even in time of peace, while we were pretending to 
pay off the National Debt, every year brought us new taxes; Why? 
becauſe a majority in the Houſe of Commons was to be ſecured. 
Mr. Pitt took every advantage that all thoſe favorable opportuni- 
« ties gave him, and loaded the People with ſuch heavy, partial, and 
«© prievous, an as no Minifter ever before attempted, even in 
times of war. I doubt not; people of Scotland, but you labour 
under grievous taxes, as well as we in England; tliere is one 1 ö 
will give you an as of; the Salt Tax, which flies in the face of 
common ſenſe ; but it'is kept up for a reaſon which I will, tell you 
by and bye; the collection annually amounts from 19 to 20,000 1; 
but the expence of collecting i it amounts to 30,0001, People wo 
are unthinking may ſay, why does not the Miniſter ſell it when he 
loſes ſo much by it; it gives the Miniſtry at the trifling expence of 
11,0001. per annum, it gives them a patronage of 30,0091. „Mr. 
& Pitt's Shop Tax, Fuſtian Tax; his Tax on the Poor Servant 
% Maids, the extenſion of Exciſe Laws, his Commutation Tax; and 
te others equally obnoxious, are witneſſes of the truth of what I now _ 
« advance; with all his low cunning; aruee, exertions, ſpies, and 
« jnformers.” 


Gentlemen, the Convention i is tepronched with adopting French 
K | | worde 
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words and French manners; it is now about fix years ago that the 
Commercial Treaty was, I muft not ſay on the 7ap/s, but was pend- 


ing in the caſe I mentioned before, in which my humble efforts were 


wed; I had acceſs to ſome of the dependents. of the French Mini- 
firy, and I there found that in Pitt's eabitiet there was a ſyſtem of 
Police; I made uſe of that word, which is adopted in Ireland, in # 
great meaſure in London, and very kkely will be ſoon introduced 
into Scotland, if not already; the French Police, Pitt applied to Bre- 
tagne, and from them obtained every article of the French Police, 
Spies, and Iuformers, and every thing except the Baſtile; they had 
bur one, and they could not ſpare that one: however, we have made 
ſhift without it, having converted Newgate, and the Counter, and 
other priſons to that parpoſe, until a proper one ſhall be built; there 
is one building in the neighbourhood of London, and 1 think I have 
feen ſomething hke one building in the neighbourhood of Edin - 
burgh; lle has imported Spies and Informers, who have exerted 
themſelves; and every one of che- has been well paid for it; Spies 
and Informers, French things as well zz French words. And I believe 
the Nation, at that time, though much degenerated, I have reaſon 
to believe, that at the firſt outſet of Spies and Informers, the Police 


ck England were at a loſs to find Engliſhmen willing to undertake 


thoſe odious tafks : ſorry I am to fay; that that repugnance is now 


nearly done away, that there is hot à public company without a 


Spy in it, and even the ſervants of the Crown glory in their having 
Spies ; ſome ate more diligent tlian others; I faw one here to-night, 
who, though he keeps fix Spies daily, it is no uncommon thing for 
them to regret, at the end of the week, that they have brought him 


no intelligerce ; backed with the moſt exrenſive commerte ever 
| Known, our manufactures and internal trade, puſhed by induſtry, 


private credit, and paper currency, to 4 pitch never before heard 


of; and, in ſhort, the whole credit of the merehants, traders, and 


manufacturers. exerted to the utmoſt, to keep every hand uſefully 
employed, was not ſufficient to raiſe taxes to pay the intereſt of fo 


. imme nſe a ſum as 270 Millions vf Nationäl Debt, defray the ex- 


pences of Government, which, together with the intereſt, amounted 
to the enormous ſum of about 17 Millions in time of Peace, without 
reckoning the Millions to be annually provided to ſupport this bub- 


ble; all this, notwithſtanding the flouriſhing ſtate which peace and 
2 "the encxarplod'indutry of the people ro revive our trade and com- 


merce, 
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werce, could not be annually drawn from their whos nor raiſed by 
zny of the oppre live means adopted, without borrowing new Loans; 
on one hand, as ſtock was purchaſed with the public ; money, on the 
other, that is to ſay, in paying the National Debt, you took the 


money out of one pocket, and paid i it into the other ; but while you | 


did that, ſome of it always fell to the ground; which you never will 
Tee again: that money is employed in keeping up the price of Stocks; 
fome thouſands go weekly that way; a Reform in Parliament would 
do away that abuſe. * The Bank, that ſacred; public, and private 

© repoſitory for wealth, was ſqueezed out of half a Million. This 


« drew on them creditors for the unclaimed dividends to a men . 


& larger amount, and other means, equally unjuſt, were purſued ro 
u ſupply the deficiency. But all this would not do; the bubble muſt 

w ſooner or later burſt, and with a dreadful exploſion, unlefs ſpeedi- 
ly prevented by & more ſkilful financier than Mr. Pitt.“ This 
bubble does not only threaten this Empire with the moſt terrible 
| Fonyulſions, but to ſpread miſchief into other countries. We have 
been told, that the Bank of Amſterdam is intimately connected with 
our own; if that fails, ours will, and that was given as the rea- 
fon for our going to war; and very likely our going to war, will be 
| & reaſon for our Bank failing: * it is formed on ſuch ruinous prin- 
ds ciples, that it is impoſſible all the energy and induſtry of a brave, 
& hardy, and loyal people, when trained to the, utmoſt pitch, can 
« ſupport itz it was ſetting the Public to roll a heavy ſtone up 2 
d Keep mountain, which grows ſteeper and ſteeper” as the ſummit is 
* approached. To attempt to pay off the National Debt by pur- 
« chafing Stock, is one of the moſt barefaced robberies. Here is 
language! this in Edinburgh would be Sedition; it would go near to 


be Treaſon—* the attempt to pay off the National Debr by pur. 


« chafing up Stock, is one of the moſt barefaced robberies commit · 
ted on the People, that ever was attempted in any civilized na- 
tion.“ Here you ſee Mr. Pitt is called a robber, and the moſt 
barefaced and impudent robber that ever was, loading the Peonle 
« with unbearable Taxes, to enrich who? the Stockholders,” the 
& Monied-men, and Gamblers, in che Alley; theſe were ſure to 
+ aſſiſt the miniſteral runners in blowing up this bubble, which 


brought ſo much griſt to their mill; by their united arts and un- 
E. wearied efforta, they actually raiſed the price of Stock: to fuch a 


pitch, as to make the Public pay more than 301. ſterling more 
6 than the intrinſic value, upon every rl And as long as the 
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induſtry of the People could bear ſuch burthens as were heaped upon 
them, there is every reaſon to believe they. would riſe higher and 
| Higher; ſo that the more thy Public purchaſed, the more they would 
have to pay for the remainder, providing this-bubble was ſuffered to 
continue. Mr.. Pitt, inſtead of paying off. any part of the National 
Debt, in time of peace, by his plan, has added many Millions ; and if 
we are to go on in this ruinous plan, the increaſed price of the ſtock 
will load us with more than 150 Millons more than was ever owed 
or pretended to have been borrowed. | 
There, Gentlemen, in conſequence of this ſyſtem, the Nation will 
find itſelf debtor i 50 Millions more than ever was pretended had 
deen lent to it; an immenſe ſum of itſelf, but which the Nation 
would have been barefacedly robbed of—150 Million ſterling 
which we never borrowed. © It will eaſily be ſeen, by examining 
« the Hiſtory of the Revenue, or this brief ſtatement, that every 
« war which this Country has been engaged in has nearly doubled 
i the former Debt and Taxes, let them amount to what they might ; 
« and yet the Nation has been plunged into a war, with this heavy 
« millſtone of 2730 Millions about its neck. The effects of this raſh 
* meaſure has been ſuddenly and ſeverely felt; almoſt a total ſtag- 
« nation in trade and commere, the Revenue decreaſing in the moſt 
% alarming manner, all private credit. deſtroyed :'”* the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh will witneſs that: look at Paiſley, look at Glaſ- 
gow, and their Banks, even which will all convince you that there 
zs truth in this aſſertion; © no one dare truſt his neighbour, bank- 
'«. rmptcies innumerable, the induſtrious poor thrown out of em- 
« ployment.” Do we not ſee that even in Edinburgh, the poor 
are ready and willing to work if they could get it? Are they not 
the ſame at Paiſley ? are they not the ſame at Glaſgow? I have 
already inſtanced to you in England; Norwich, Sheffield, and Man- 
cheſter, where the poqr are out of number; bur here is an addition, 
« proviſions, and 78 hay, ſent out of the kingdom, te ſupply the 
German armies, not to ſupply our own troops, but forſooth, we 
muſt take other troops into pay, while our poor are ſtarving at home 
in conſequence of it, which keeps up the price of meat to a heighr * 
« never remembered at. this ſeaſon of rhe year ; coals, candles, 
« ſoap, fugar, and many, other articles in common uſe, are raiſed or 
« kept up, in conſequence of the war.” Here is an article to 
which I would turn 1 en, the article of coals * the City of 
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London yearly, conſumes about 400, ooo chaldron of coals ; every 
chaldron of coals pays one ſhilling, to whom? To a man who did 
not think proper, when cited by the laws of his Country, to appear 
before you; and pays it to him, why.? Becauſe he is the deſcendant 
of a natural ſon of Charles II. If he had been a poor man, and its 
had been neceſſary to keep up an appearance of reſpectability in his 
Ration ; there would have bęen ſome excuſe; but he has another ſine- 
cure which amounts to more than he ſpends; this is one of the 
| abuſes of a corrupt Parliament. Our money ſhipped off to pay the 
troops, and ſupply the heggarly German Princes on the Continent. 
Tuc parocuial taxes prodigiouſſy increaſed, hy the numerous poor 
thrown out of employment, or borne down by the heavy load of 
taxes Mr. Pitt has thrown upon them; and threatened, notwith- 
ſtanding. all that is ſaid ro the contrary, with the ruin of another 
American war, In ſuch a ftate, is it poſſible to expect that the 
Public can bear to double the preſent National Debt and Taxes, 
without burſting Mr. Pitt's bubble, formed for plundering the poor 
to add to the rich. This man ſpeaks very plain Engliſh, and I am 
ſorry to ſay, he ſpeaks as truly, as he does plainly; it has been a 
decided plan with thoſe in power, to plunder. the poor to give to 
the rich; and will continue fo, while uſeleſs places, while uſeleſs pen» 
ſions, are ſuffered to exiſt, while a Lord Juſtice General of Scot- 
land, who never attends his place, though juſtice is the moſt ſacred 
duty a man can acquit himſelf of; the duty of a Judge is the moſt ſa« 
cred duty that a man can undertake, fince it is the repreſentative of 
God himſelf : that he ſhould accept 20001. a year and never attend 
in his place, to diſtribute that juſtice for which he is ſo amply N 
this is another proof of ſinecure places, and a proof that we want a 
Reform in Parliament; you have now been a hundred years, ex- 
cept one inſtance, without the appearance of à Lord Juſtice Gene- 
ral; 200, ooo l. therefore has been carried out of Scotland and ſpent 
in England; therefore you annually looſe 2000 l. for which you de- 
rive no advantage whatever. The crifis draws near, when every 
&« inferior conſideration muſt give way for public good, and Mr, 
% Fox's open and manly. abilities muſt be called forth; to form an 
« honeſt, juſt, permanent, and ppright es to fave the OY 
« and People from one common ruin.” 

I did not read this to you, Gentlemen, with a view to trumpet 
up Mr, Fox: no man can have a greater reſpect for his abilities than f 
I have, but I am far from thinking that no man in the kingdom can 
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fave us but him; I would not make any man à God; let vs nt ttt 
them; let us not give them implicit faith; le tr ts his er ber 
rulers; let us truſt only to our Laws; and while we give implicit | 
faith to them, and ſee that our rulers act according to thoſe laws, 
wre, mall he happy: the moment we do otherwiſe, we ſhall be ſlaves. 
% Apoſtates have raiſed falfe alarms of treaſon, ſedition, rebellion, 
and every thing that can rouſe up 2 generous People, to re- 
10 venge the inſults and injuries heaped upon them; but the Peoples 
4 are loyal, love their King, reſpe& mild laws, and bear àn utter 
T hatred to all wha attempt to impoſe upon them, by apofincy 
« fraud, or rreachery, and are ſworn enemies to all forts of petfe- 
« cutions.” Would not you think that the writer of this letter had 
ſome of the perſecutions which have lately taken plate, in his eye 
You will ſee then, Gentlemen, that ir is not merely in Scotland 
alone that the People in Scotland are not the only People who 
ſee their true intereſts; that the Peyple of England, likewiſe, be- 
gin to diſcern that they are impoſed upon, that thoſe who are In 
office deceive them: open your eyes, therefore, Gentlemen, abd be 
not deceived]; let not the words of office, let not the high ſoindidy | 
language of a Crown Lawyer trepan you into a perjury, for if you 
ſuffer yourſelves to be deceived, though not a wilful perjury, it mil 
remains a perjury, unleſs you give a yerdift atcording to the di ates 
of your conſcience; and the dictates of that conſciente cannot take 
place, till you have made a acetone 3 of rhe mattet 
before you. a 
His Foſtſeript ſays, « Two dondred and aiy Million is a ſur 
% the human mind can hardly form any idea of : to give ſome 
« affiſtance in forming a notion of it, were it to be laid down in 
« guineas in a live, it would extend upwards of 4300 miles: if in 
« ſhillings, it would extend three and #n half times round the 
« globe; and if paid in ſolid filyer, would require more than 6o, oo 
* horſes to draw it, at the rate of 100 weight to a horſe; and yet 
the good People of this Country are, by their labours, to pay off the 
intereſt of this Debt, and are with the afſiſtuncr of Pitt's calcula- 
tions, to pay off the capital alſo. The number of Tnhäbitants of 
Great Britain hay been miſtarell, as well as ftiany other things, by the 5 
public proſecutor z he has ſtatell· them to be T6 millions; they perhaps, 
do not go much beyond millions; but we will fy 8 'tniſlfotis, and 
‚ among them, you cannot ſay there are more than "two million o 
wen; * therefore two milhon of people ure * inrereſt of 


this 
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this debt, which, if laid out in guineas, in a time, wands extend ups 
' wards of 4,300 miles, Good Gad | when ſhall we get to the end of 

| ſuch a journey; and yet we are daily encreaſing it by a war; and, 
| what is the conſequenoe af that war? not only expences abroad, 
| bur it encreaſes ſalaries and penſions: we bought Toulon with 


gold; we left it for nothing + it is true, we. adopted again the | 


- French meaſures ; we named Commiſſionefs ; one Commiſſioner 
ſet out, with a ſervice of plate, to do honour to the name of an En- 
| gliſhman, which coſt Sol. and yet there are 8000 Spitralfields 
weavers in a ſtate of actual ſtarvation ; and yet, to one man, is pre- 


ſented a ſervice of plate, of that immenſe value, previous to his go- | 


ing as Comtniſfioner to Toulon ; he comes back again, and is now 
out of office, but has retired upon half-pay :\ this is the way the 


public money is ſquandered ; this is the way the public money will - 


de ſquandered till we obtain a Reform in Parliament ; therefore, no 
man, not the Public Proſecutor himſelf, can love the Conſtitution 
better than I do; but no man can deteſt the abuſes that are en- 
grafred on that Conſritution more than 1 do; for, I have ſeen ſo 
much miſery, in the courſe of my tours chrough Great Britain, 
which is the garden of Europe, where there is not man, who would 


exert his induſtry, but might earn a comfortable livelibood, if our | 


Conſtitution was returned to that point at which it was ſettled at 
the Reyolution; but it is all done away; I will give you proof that 
| ft is done away; and, I have taken care to give you that proof, or, 
at leaſt, that each of you may be furniſhed with a copy of it, when 
you retire to debate upon the matter that i is vrought before You: : 

is in a ſpeech of Mr. Wharton” 8, in the Houſe of Commons: 1 wil 
read it to you; and I am ſorry, that the Public Proſocutor has re- 


. tired; I would have attacked him perſonally ; 3 he was a Member of ' 


the Senate; and, I believe, he was there at the time he . bore, he 
| ſuffered this worthy man, an honeſt Member in the preſent Britiſh 


Houſe of Commons; he ſuffered him to aſſert, that every part of | 


our Conſtitution was done away; he did not riſe to contradict him; 


though here vociferous to the utmoſt, there he was ſilent; 1 am ſedi- 


tious in ſeeking a Reform; but, when 2 man tells them, every, iota 
of the Coaſtitution i is done away, the whole he could do, was 10 


vote ſilently againſt / him; and the mation was loſt, becauſe the ma- 


4 jority did not think proper to ſtake their future fortune, reputation, 
f or property, upon the reviſal ofthe Conſtitution. May. a friend pe 
* to W it for me? 


. ue 
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. Lord Puſtice Clerk. No, you mun read-it yourſelf. 

Mr. Margarot, Gentlemen, you are entruſted now by youz 
country, to give a verdict, -to- examine ſeriouſly the cauſe that is 5 
now before you. I have already told you, I am a willing and a de- 

voted victim; I will give you a proof of it; and you ſhall have that 
, Proof home with you, in a letter, that I wrote to Dundas, a twelve- 
month ago, when proſecutions were hanging-over the heads of the 
people: I offered myſelf for proſecution; I deiired him. to ſpare 
them, and let his vengeance fall upon me: I eſcaped it in London 
I hope I ſhall not find it in Scotland; I hope the honeſty of any 

Jury will prevent its having phe effect it was meant to have. This 
is the ſpeech of Mr. Wharton, in the Houſe of Commons. Mr. 
Wharton roſe to make his propoſed motion. We heard, he ſaid, 
, on every ſide, of the glorious Revolution, in 1689, and of the 
&« Conftitution, as ſettled at the glorious. Reyolution; it was a note 
« which he had always liſtened to with pleaſure, and he repeated it 
« himſelf with rapture. But, what was the rational foundation of 

** our ſatisfaCtion, at the recollection of the glorious Revolution ? It 
« afſuredly was not that the poſſeſſion of the throne, and the regu- 
lar hereditary ſucceſſion to it, were, at that time, diſturbed and 
4 interrupted. It was not that we expelled one king, and one fa- 
& mily, and appointed anotber king, and another family, in thgir 
4. roam. The neceſſity of ſuch changes was, at all times, to be 
« deplored; and, the events, themſelves, could only be juſtified by 
n the neceffily. The only rational foundation of our approbatipn | 
46 of that Revolution, muſt be, at that time, ſuch principles were 
15 confirmed, and ſuch wiſe and wholeſome proviſions made for our 
F conſtitutional ſecurity. and happineſs, as might prevent all future 


3 neceſlity | for a Aimilar Revolution, Whoever approyed of that 


% Reyolution, declared, at the fame time, that the conſtitutional 
9% proviſions then obtained, were wiſe and wholeſome prov ĩſions; 1 
that they were worthy objects of a national ſtruggle; that they 
. not only Jufti ified reſiſtance, but made it meritorious.” And yet, 
this is one of the articles of crimination againſt me. Gentlemen, it 
* ſaid chat the Convention meant to aſſert their rights: now, aſſer- 
"gion 1 may be made in various ways z it may be made, © et armis ;. 
it may made by argument; by reaſon ; and, there is no direct 
proof, t that we meant to aſſert them by force of arms; and, from the 
; 173 it is moſt likely we ſhoyld do it by argument. He ſays, 
they not only Ries pelaſtance, but made it meritorious ; and, 


22 that 
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** that they were cheapt ly purchaſed, at the price of all the blood 
that was ſhed upon the occaſion, as well as the dethronement of a 
"a guilty king, and the. extirpation of his guiltleſß family. But an 
{© approbation of that Revolution went {till Farther. It declared, 
te that if, by any means, by force, or by fraud, by violence, or by 
corruption. Jurymen, I requeſt your utmoſt attention to this 3 
It is of the greateſt conſequence. '** But an approbation of that Re- 
« volution (1688), went ſtill farther, It declared, that if, by any 
$ means, by force, or by fraud, by violence, or by corruption, if 
© theſe wholeſome and neceſſary conſtitutional proviſions thould, by 
« any means, be taken away, or fruſtrated, the ſame abjects would 
te again juſtify the ſame national ſtruggle ; and, the ſame extremi» 
* ties, unleſs they could be ræcorered, and re obtained by more 
« gentle, more peaceful, and, therefore, more happy means. We 
at preſent feel, that force or fraud, violence and corruption, have 
taken away many of our privileges: we with to regain them; not 
by force, but by thoſe more peaceful, and, therefore, more happy 
means, which is a peaceable and rational application to the K ing, or 
to the Parliament, by an aſſertion of our rights, made in ſuch a re- 
ſpectable manner, that they ſhall not be refuſed; fer, it is idle to 
talk of the omnipotence of Parliament; thę ſervant can never be 
greater than its maſter; the three Eſtates together, are not equal in 
value to the whole nation: without them, the nation could be a 
nation; but, without the nation, they would become poor indivi- 
duals, He aſſerted (and ſaid, he riſked nothing by the aſſertion, 
* for no man would be hardy enough to deny it, and, he pledged 
© himſelf to prove it in a Committee of the Houſe); that all that 
„was valuable to the people of this country, all the proviſions 
Fe which were ſtipulated to ſecure the peace and proſperity, the in- 
Co diyidual liberty, and the general property of the people of this 
land, had, all been, ſince the Revolution, taken away---All ** 
He aſſerts, in the Houſe of Commons, and pledges himſelf to prove, 
that all the ſecurity of the ſubject, all the privileges of the ſubject, 
in the Conſtitution, which is trumpeted up by venal hirelings, has 
been taken away; and he pledges himſelf to prove all this; and, 
to this, not a ſingle man riſes to give an anſwer. He muſt en- 
e treat the attention of the Houſe, for a few -moments, whilſt 
% he very briefly brought back to their recollection, what this 
# country eſtabliſhed by the Revolution. Firſt, To avoid all future 
. miſtakes; and, that the contract between Prince and People 
+ | 1 mu 
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might be clearly underſtood, the Revolutionifts began by altering | 
5 the oaths of the contracting parties.” Here again I will inter- 
rupt myſelf, to ſhew you that the King holds his Crown, not by a 
divine right, but by a contract between him and the people, which 
implies a mutual binding; and, ſhould either of the contracting 
| parties fail, it will become void; Men in buſinefs, you muſt know 
it; and, from þuſineſs to politics, is a very eaſy tranſition ; the 
principle is the ſame. They altered the Coronation oath for all 
s future Sovereigns in this realm; and they altered the oath of al- 
« legiance for themſelves, and for all future ſubjects. They cut 
© up, by the roots, the damnable doctrine of paſhve obedience and 
46 non-refiſtance ; * dofrines ſedulouſly endeavoured to be incul- | 
cated into you to night; that non · reſiſtance and paſſive obedience, 
though conched in other words, were the duty of the ſubject. I 
ſay it is na ſuch thing; and here is an honeſt man declaring this in 
Parliament, and nobody daring to confute him, He fays, © they 
* cut up, by the roots, the damnable doctrine of pafffve obedience 

t non-re/eftance, by emphatically ſpecifying and ordaining the fol- 
4 Jowing words of their former oath, 1 William and Mary, ch, viii. 
1 declare, that it is not lawful, upon any pretence whatever, 

4 to take up arms againſt the King, &c. &c. ſhould not, from 
« thenceforth, be required or enjoined.” Therefore, you ſee, 
Gentlemen, that it is no longer required of the ſubject to take an 
cath : that he will not, in any circumſtance whatever, take up arms 
againſt the king; becauſe, as this King comes to the throne, not by | 
givine right, but by a contract between the King and the people, it 
was thought, if he neglected his contract on the one part, the people 
were not bound by that contract on the other; and, he hereby 
_ eſtabliſhes the doctrine of reſiſtance to oppreſſion: in fact, ſelf. 
Ppueſeryation is the firſt law of nature with an individual; and, 
phat is the caſe with an individual, is much more fo ; ag 
ſociety. It was not fo much to relieye the conſcience. of the 
te ſubjects, that theſe words of their former oath were ſelected, 
. recited, and aboliſhed ; for no oath of ſlavery ever did, gr 
* ever will, or ever ought to bind a nation, or an individual; 
it was ſomething worſe than perjury, or ſagrilege, to keep an 
* oath of ſlavery.” Here i is the true ſpirit of freedom, breathing 
in theſe words ; it was ſomething worſe chan perjury, or ſacrilege, 
to keep an oath of ſlavery. No; man was not born to flayery. | 
9 7 alteration was made to prevent the forure Sovereigns of 
| this 


4 0. 


u this country from being miſled, as the four precedit ing Sovereigns 
* had been, to truſt to a ſenfeleſs ſuperſtition about Reyaly, which 
* though many perſons for their intereſts have profeſſed, no man 
of common ſenſe ever entertained.” Many of theſe doctrines 
are profeſſed at this day: men profeſs doctrines very different from 
vrhat their hearts feel ; hut while blinding the eyes of the Public, . 
they are the moſt content men living. * Their next care was 
* to provide for the due adminiſtration of the Executive Power, 
* and the reſponſibility of its confidential advifers, They n 
te fore enatted, 12th William III. chap. ii. that all matters and 
« things relating to the well-governing of this kingdom which 
« are cognizable in the Privy Council, by the Laws and Cuſtoms 
„ of this Realm, ll be tramſacted there, and all Reſolutions taken 
« rheteupon all be figned by ſuch of the Privy Council as all! 
% adviſe and conſent to the ſame.” Here you ſee, Gentlemen, 
that the government of a large country, like Great Britain, is of 
fo public a nature as not to admit of ſecrets; it is of ſuch a nature 
chat a reſponſibility muſt be affixed ſomewhere, and therefore thoſe 
perſons who adopted meafures i in the Privy Council were to fign | 
the fate, in order that the Public might know where the blame 
or the praſſe lay; this has been dene away, and you have heard 
to- night, when a queſtion was put relative to orders, thoſe ordert 
were deemed proper to be kept a ſecret ; thus we imitate the prac- 
tices of thoſe in higher ſtations, and inferjors will narurally catch 
9 the defects fooner than at the beauties af their maſters behaviour, 
1 Thereby guarding, as far as Laws could guard, againſt that ac 
* curſed engine of deſpotiſm, a Cabinet Council,” which the pa- 
per ] juſt now read, calls a Secret Junto, * or that more accurſed 
* jnftrutnent, an Interior Cahiner,” from which we have not been 
free for 26 years. 
« Their attention was next directed to the douBle repreſenta- 
5 tion of the People, the only poſſible ſecurity for all their other 
% proviſions.” There is undoubtetlly no proviſion, no ſecurity, for 
dle liberty, for the property of the Sudject, if he is not properly | 
repreſented in Parliament; we are too numerous to make Laws 
for ourſelves we muſt therefore be repreſented ; ; we muſt ſend 
Pelegares or Commiffioners to a Parliament, where a convenient 
pumber of them may meet and tranſit the buſineſs of the Na- 
don; if that bufmeſs is not Bone "faithfully; if the men ſent to 
Yo cat Hrikinefs are Uable 2 Und fold, we walli in our 
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turns pay both Purchaſer and Purchaſed—* The Houſe of Come 
mons and Juries.” This is the double repreſentaion in England; 
we were the only Nation who enjoyedit. A neighbouring Nation, 
though much run down, have lately arrived at the poſſeſſion of it. 
Juries conſiſt, of 12 or 15 men, according to the country in 
which they act. They are not to ſtand in fear of the Judge, or in 
fear of the King; for, if they act according to their conſcience, no 
Judge dare ſay any thing to an honeſt Jury; they have a double 
duty; ; the firſt to God, and the next to their cquntry ; but they both 
of them. form a moral duty, and are one and the ſame thing. 
Jurymen are abſolute; they have a right to alk queſtions, they | 


| Have a right, where the leaſt doubt hangs over the mind, to en» 


quire of the Pannel; they have a right to enquire of the Coun- 
ſel, and they have a right to call forth all the wiſdom of the 
: Judges; while in office they poſſeſs. the moſt unlimited power 


that we know of in England. He ſays „Our Anceſtors paſſed 


« over untouched, and left as they found them the Nobility and 
* the Church ; they were conſidering the ſolid and ſubſtantial parts 
« of the Conſtitutional Editice, and did not much concern them- 
« ſelves about the gilding and the-varn;/h., They therefore pra- 
ei ceeded to eſtabliſh the principle of a fair and, free and frequent 


„election of the Repreſentatives of the Commons in Parliament, 


&« as might be ſeen by a reference to the Acts paſſed i in the firſt 


. and ſecond and third years of William and Mary,” You ſee 


here, a term which at firſt appears to be a kind of ſneer or joke, 


but it is founded in truth, and leads you to a much deeper re- 
flection. He ſays, © Our Anceſtors did not much concern them- 
. & ſelves about the Gilding and the Varniſh,” meaning the No- 
_ bility and the Church; and it is not merely a jeer or a playing 


upon words, but ariſes from the printiple already laid down, that 
the Nation, and the Nation alone, is the principal part: it is the 
People that are of conſequence, and nothing but the People. 
% And having thus, as they imagined, provided for the real election 
&« of the Repreſentative body in Parliament, they ſecured the-in- 
dependence and integrity of that bady after its 8 by en- 
“acting, that no Perſon, who has an office or place of profit un- 


« der the King, or receives a penſion from the Crown, ſhall be 


© capable of ſerving as a Member of the Houſe of Commons.“ 
Now, if this took place with regard to the National Aſembly, 
where Laws are only made ; 3 undoubredly a ſimilar reſtriction wag 

under« 


( 141 ) : 
underſtood to be in full force in that Aſſembly, where the Laws 
are carried into execution, I mean in Juries; for if men enjoying 
places of profit under the Crown are deemed incapable of mak- 
ing Laws, they ſhould by a much ſtronger reaſon be'deemed inca- 


| Pable of carrying them into execution, eſpecially when there is 
no appeal from their Verdict; or at leaſt, an appeal attended with 
ſuch difficulties and ſuch expence, as to put it out of the power ok 
nine tenths of thoſe who are tried to make uſe of the remedy, 


Having thus ſecured the purity and independence of the people's 


e repreſentatives in Parliament, they proceeded to the other im- 


portant branch of their repreſentation by Jury, and they de- 
creed, that Juries ſhould be fairly taken without partiality, and 
« ſhould act freely without influence.“ © Obſerve that, Gentle. 
men; J don't impute it to the caſe of to- day, but when I ſay it is 


poſſible to pack a Jury, I can ſhew my authority, when it has 


been aſſerted in the Houſe of Commons, and has not been de- 


nied. They alſo decreed, that eceſive bail ſhould not be re- 


« quired, that excefive fines ſhould not be impoſed, and that i/legal 
« and cruc! puniſhments ſhould not be inflicted; ; and to ſecure 
« theſe objects, they ordained that thenceforward the Judges 


„ commiſſions' ſhonld be made quamdiu ſe bene geſſerint; and | 
« that their ſalaries ſhould be aſcertained and eftabliſhed, in order 


« to make the Judges independent of the Crown.” The duty 
of a Judge is, not to influence you, not to ſay any thing that 


has the leaſt tendency to influence you; he is to explain the 


Law in any difficult point to you, but by no means to give you 
his opinion upon the caſe; he is merely to ſtate the Law, and ſay 
always, hypothetically, if the man is guilty of the offence, ſuch and 
ſuch puniſhment is due to it; but he is never to ſay, let me beg of 
you to ſay ſo and ſo; it is illegal, it is the higheſt pitch of wick- 


edneſs in a Judge ſo to do. Now, all theſe proviſions (the 


objects and conſequences of the glorious Revolution) would 
„ have no value, they would be nugatory and worthleſs; they 
« would be a mockery unleſs they were effectually to obtain and 
« ſecure to the People of this Land theſe three important points. 
« Firft, An honeſt and reſponſible exerciſe of the Executive Au- 
« thority. Secondly, Real independent and faithful Repreſentatives 
« of the Commons in Parliament. Thirdly, A fair and impartial 
« adminiftation of Juſtice in the Courts of Law. We who had 
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4 with theſe objects) in the words of our Anceſtors at the time 
* of the Revolution, did now again claim; demand, and in/ift, 


| x ok upon all thoſe as our undouibted Rights, the true, ancient, and 


*. indobitable rights and liberties of this kingdom, 1ſt, William 


and Mary, chap ii. If then by various means it had happened, 
s he aſſerted, and 1ingertook to prove (in a Committee of this 
& Houſe,) that this proviſional reſponſibility of the Privy Council 
* no longer remains; that the election of the Houſe of Commons 


# js neither fair, nor free; nor frequent ; that this proviſional indes 
* pendence of its Members is gone, and that the Houſe, at pre- 

«+ ſent, farms with Perſons having offices and places of profit un- 
der the King, and receiving penſions from the Crown; that 


]Juries are not fairly and impartially taken; that they do not 


ad freely and without influence; that exceſſive bail may be; 
* and has been, required j that exceflive fints may be, and have 


* been, impoſed ; that illegal and cruel puniſhments, may be, and 


n have been, inflifted ; that the Judges are not independent of the 


Cron; that penſions may; and have been, granted to ſome of 


* them; and that lutrative offices may be, and have been; conferred 
* npon others, by which means it cannot be faid that their ſalarics 
* arc aſcertained and eſtabliſhed. If theſe facts were fo, he held it 


s be the duty of all thoſe who, without hypocriſy, praiſed the 


« Revolution: 4 Moſt men; perhaps all men, praiſe the Revolution, 


| but they do it with various intentions ; but he ſpeaks here only 


of thoſe who praiſe it without hypocriſy, He ſays, he held it 
* to be the duty of all thoſe who, without bypocrify, praiſed the 
Revolution, to endeavour to return us again to our conſtitutional 
4 ſituation at that period, and to recover thoſe loſt or neglected 
u proviſions, that ſo we might effectually ſecure to ourſelves and to 
4 our poſterity, what our Anceſtors endeavoured at the Revolu- 
* tion to ſecure to themſelves and to us.“ I hope chat Gngle 
paſſage will be ſufficient to do away all the criminality of the 
word aft, in the Indictment. It may be done in two ways, by 
force, or by argument; in either caſe, it would be juſtified by the 


Hefen glociaus Conſtitution, taken nat ironically ; not infidiouſly, 
23 it is taken by ſome, but literally, according to the truth. Our 


glorious Conſtitution permits us to aſſert our rights, and even per- 


mits us to reſiſt oppreſſion: however, from the tenor of the proceed - 
. ings of the Convention, you will ſee that arms were the laſt things 
we ſhould have thought of; ic nel nents, an) Geing 
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« ſeall-rumbet to the bulk, of the Nation, 1 mean the affociated 
men, who have ſent their Delegates to the Britiſh Convention; and 
from what has happened to- day, you will ſee that the public mind is 
panting for Reform; and I hope, Gentlemen, if your countenances 
deceive me not) that yon all, or the greater part of you, wiſh for 
Reform; an amendment can be attended with no ill conſequences. 
Mr. Wharton, concluded with moving, That a Committee be 
. appointed to enquite whether any, and which of the Proviſions 
i made by Parliament in the reign of William and Mary, and in 
the teign of William III. for ſecuring the reſponſible exerciſe 
« of the Executive authority; for fecuring a real, independent, and 
« faitliful repreſentation of the Commons in Parliament; and for 
« ſecuring a fair and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice in the 
% Courts of Law, whether any, and which; of theſe have by | 
#4 any means been invalidared or taken away; and to conſider whe 
i ther any, and which, of thoſe loſt or invalidated proviſions may 
© be fit to be re-enaRted and reſtored, in order that the people of 
« this land may recover that ſituation and ſecurity in which they 
« were placed by the glorious Revolution in 1688.“ This motion 
T have already told you, was loſt, and it was loſt by 4 majority of 7t 
 filent men, againſt 11 honeſt men who ſupported it; but the 5x did 
not utter a ſingle ſyllable, though I firmly believe that the Lord 
Advocate was in the Houle at the time: if he was not there, his 
raſter, His father, his uncle was there, and not a word was faid 3 
_ they put it to the ſilent vote, and numbers carried it, which ſhews 
| you wint chance we have of obtaining, by a humble ſubmiſſive Pe- 
fition to the Monſe of Commons, any redreſs; it ſhews you, that if 
we want to obtain redreſs we had much better go to the foumtain of 
tedreſs, and apply; in rhe firſt inftance to the King; but that is a 
thing that is matter of opinion; however, it requires confideration g 
and when the matter of Reform comes to be more public, which L 
hope if wih, it will then bear ample diſctuſſion. | 

Gentlemen, I have, I Believe, in the former part of my defence, 
mentioned to you, that the Lord Advocate not being able to ſub- 
ſtantiate his charges againſt me upon written evidence, Wis forced 
to draw in a more powerful aid ; namely, a blank, as proof of eri- 
minality ; he Has laid great ſtreſs upon it; he has turned about in 
it like a orfe in 4 mill, and though he went back from it once 

of twice in the conrſe.,of His ſpeech, he was ſure to return to it 
again. He haus likewfſe ſought to arrich a great degree of erimi- 
| 8 A — nality 
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kality to the words Convention of Emergency; which is à fimpls 
Engliſh word, ſignifies a caſe of great moment, a caſe that requires 
ſpeed, that requires immediate attention; that requires all the exer- 


tions we tan poſſibly beſtow upon it; therefore ſtrip it of the epi- 


thets ſeditious, malicious, felonious, and all theſe high ſounding 
words, and you find nothing in it unjuſtifiable whatever: He has 
alſo ſought to criminate me, with charging that my friend Browne 
gave a hiſtory of the Habeas Corpus Act; and he has wiſhed to at- 


tach, more than ſedition, a kind of treaſon, to the bare mention in- 


the Convention of the wrongous impriſonment Act; ſurely, if ſuch 


nàn Act exiſts, is is competent to every ſubje& of the realm to 


ſee that it is ſecured to them; that it was (as I preſume all Acts 


are) made for the benefit of the Public, and therefore it is natu- 


ral that men ſhould be anxious that thoſe benefits ſhould be re- 
rained to them; yer it ſhould ſeem that the bare mention of ſuch a 
thing is Treaſon in Scotlend. It galls thoſe in power, to think 
that they have got a power above them ; that they are not entirely . 
* above controul y' but I have already ſaid that there is not a man 
in the kingdom above controul; even the King holds his Crown 
by a contract, and therefore is not above controul z he is not above 
the Laws ; he is not, indeed, reſponſible ; the fiftion of law ſays; _ 
he can do no wrong, becauſe his contract holds no longer than he 
abides by the Conſtitution of the kingdom; the moment that he 
would attempt, as a James, or a Charles I. to break the contract be- 
tween him and the People, the moment he had broken that con- 
tract, he would then no lon ger be unaccountable to the People. 
On the contray, it is moſt likely, the People would call him to 
an account, as they have done in other caſes before, when they 
have ventured to ride paramount over the Laws. The Laws are 
made for the weal of the Nation, and are of more importance. than , 


any individual, in whatever rank ſociety may have placed him; 


they are of more importance than any individual, for without 
Laws there is no Society; and without any individual nn 
the Society may ſtill remain a Society. 

Gentlemen, I will come now to the mere points of the ladict- 
ment; for the ſpeech of the Public Proſecutor has wandered 


greatly from the mere facts ſtated in the Indictment: however, 


I was obliged to follow him, inaſmuch as he did me the honour. 

on Monday laſt, of trying me before another Jury; for it was 

me mare than Skirving that he tried; it was me he had con- 
W 
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finally in bis mouth; and, to me, that a great pare of b pech 
then applied. He taxes us with holding deluſive Republican prin- 
ciples, and he builds his crimination upon our having. adopted cer- 
| tain words, which he ſcems to think were never in uſe in England; 
| before the Revolution took place i in France; he ig however much 
miſtaken, for there is not a ſchoolboy but can tell him that ſeckias 
was as much in vogue, and made uſe of, in England 20, years 
| buck, as it is now + there is not a Writ for the return of .a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, but has the word Citizen in it; the word Ci- 
tizen is in- all the Students Cards; and even. the Pin-makers af 
London, are obliged to have. the word Citizen in their Cards; 
therefore it is not an adoption, of any thing new: as to regulations 
aud orders, if they are founded upon French principles, for God's 
ſake, give me F rench principles; and that we werg regular andi or- 
derly, I will take the liberty to prove to you. - By the regulations 
that 1 will read to you, you will ſee that we were far from haws 
ing any ſeditious or diſorderly principles abqut us; but that we 
were organizing ourſelves into the moſt regular body in the world, 
and, I believe, even Freemaſans themſelves, who, have regulations 
and ſecrets, and, I believe, ſome of their Committees -pre, pretty 
| ſecret ; meet together, and therefore are guilty, of all the erimes I 
am charged with ; and I don't know, that, there in 10 much rey 
gularity, even in their. proceedings, as there was in gur 3. « The 
Convention ſhall hencefarth. be called, The Britiſh Canyention | 
of the Delegates of the People, afſociated; to ,ohtain,, Univerſal 
« Suffrage and Anvual Parliaments. The wee per. 
« vention: ſhall be elected aunually, on the of 
and ſhall meet where, the Secretary: and her pech Connjſhes 
% ſhall think moſt advifeable for the general intereſt.” . You ſeg it 
is for the good. of the generality ;, not for the, good of one deſcrip». 
tjon of men; not for che god of the oppoſing, who are endeavqur- 
ing to guſt the Miniſtry, in hopes af getting inte their places, | 
No, let us ouſt the abuſes, and reſtore the Conſtitution to the 
ſtate in Which it was in 1688. The Seeretary. and Interme- 
40 diate Committee, may, at any time, call a Convention off the 
„ Pelegates, on 14 days notice; but they Mall be reſponſible for 
2 proper exerciſe of this authority. The Convention. after elect- 
« ing a Preſident by ſhow of hands. Here we call him a Pre-,,. 
ſident; that is not a French word; I fancy that js. a word that 
N nn ant 
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"Artach any degree of ted to ir, becauſe we did not put it in 
| the power of à man, to ſay he was ſent by a certain number of 
people, unleſs he was intruſted with the confidence of thoſe men, 
for the purpoſe of a Parliamentary Reform, as 1 will ſhew | you by 
che inſtructions that I brought from London, which I have in my 


pocket, and which eſcaped the Inquiſition. « The Convention, 
after electing a Preſident by ſhow of -hands, ſhall proceed to 
the verification of powers, and then to the diviſion of che Con- 

e vention into Sections, in ſuch manner as ſhall hereafter be pro- 


4 vided.” Here follows the head of Office Bearers. The Public 


Proſecutor told yon he could not tell what this Preſes meant; this 


Woill explain it. There ſhall be a Preſident or Preſes, three Aſſiſtants, 


ia Secretary, a Treaſurer, and Door - keepers. The three Affiſtants 
4 and the Secretary ſhall form a Council, to be denominated the 


Council of the Table. The office of the Preſes is to maintaim 


* order, to take the ſenſe of the Convention on all queſtions to be 
ec determined therein, and to declare on which fide the queſtiort 
* is carried, to call on the Committees for reports, xc. and to ſign 


1. all Publie Act. Vou fee there is nothing ſeditious in the | 


öffice of Pteſes ; unfortunately that night there was no Public Act 


paſſed; I kept order, or endeavoured to do it, as well as I could. 


I took the ſenfe of the Convention, and declared on which fide the 
queſtions were carried: an explanation of that you will ſee by and 
by, under a ſeparate head. The office of the Councit of the 
4 Table; i is to keep order in the An, of the Convention, as par- 
* "ticularly ſpecified under the head Council. The office of the Se- 
* cretary, is to take charge of all writings and papers belonging to 
* the Convention ; to iſſue ſummonſes, write and diſpatch letters, 
E Kc. Kc. ” accoidiiy-to/the orders of the Convention, and the re- 


«queſt of any Committee, during the time of their ſitting ; and 
a ſhall have acceſs, om all occaſions, to every Committee during its 


“ ſirting.”” This was made a crime in Skirving, when you ſee it 
was tHe duty of his office,'ro'attend as many Committees as he could 
ſpare time for. The office of Treaſurer ſhall be to receive and pay 


* all monies ſubject to the regulations to be at any time adopted by 
« the Convention of the Committee of Finance. The office of Doar- 


1. keepers, is to prevent the admiſſion of any perſons not Mem-. 
46 bers, except by ſpecial leave of the Council of the Table.” This 


was to prevent improper company; I do not mean ſpies, for on the 
| emtrary, when they were known _ were 8 admitted, 
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tough with the contempt they deſerved, and wh'ch no claſs in 3 
ciety can deſerve more than themſelves, unleſs it be the men who 
employ them. And now follows the head of Committees. 8 No | 
Committee ſhall be compoſed of more than 13, or leſs than three 


Ps, per ſons; and the number of each Committee ſhall be decided by a 


© a thew of hands in the Convention. All Committees ſhall be 
© thoſe, unleſs otherwiſe ordered, at the time of their appoint- 
« ment; and they ſhall be authorized to invite the aſſiſtance of 
e ſuch Members of the Convention as they may think beneficial 
© to the buſineſs entruſted to their charge. All Committees ſhall © 


be elected from the Leet of the Sections, unleſs found neceſſary | 


for ſome immeditate purpoſe, in which caſe "they ſhall be ap- 
pointed by the Convention, one by one, by a ſhew of hands; 
© and they ſhall fit and report progreſs, day by day, until their bu- oy 


ſineſs is completed. The firſt meeting of 'every Committee to 
de fixed by the Convention; every ſubſequent meeting according 


to thei own adjournment.” Now comes the' head of Council of 5 


the Table. . There ſhall be three Affiſtants, elected from a Lect . 
given in by the Sections, one to be renewed, and the ſenior to 


« go out of office daily. Thoſe who had the greateſt number of . 
votes were elected, and in conſequence of that, the Convention was 
likely to be beſt ſerved, for they neither bought their eleftors nor = 
fold thein when they had bought them. „The Secretary and 
6 -Aſſiſtanrs ſhall form the Couiſcil of the Table; they thall pre- x 
« Pare ſtate of the buſineſs, for each day ſhall arrange the order in 
« winch the different ſubjects ſhall be taken into obnfiderstion, 
„ which arrangement ſhall be adhered. to, Unleſs the Convention | 
« mould alter the Iame by a vote; they ſhall petmit a Member from 5 
« each Section to take copies of al motions, &c. to be ſabmitred to 
*<-the conſideration of the Scclions, and ſhall aſſiſt all Members Who ; 
«« requeſt their aid, in the wording of any motion they may wiſh , 
«ro lay upon the table. This brings me back again, to a motion A 


that has been introduced againſt me as written evidence, and which 


Wardlaw was called do prove: he ſaid, and it was not leſs to the 


| dilprace of thoſe who bronght him forward, than to the Friends of 
the People, of whom he was a member, that he care in a ſtare of 


inebriety: he ſaid he had written out that motion; ſo. he did, and 45 
am not aſhamed of acknowledging that motion; it is a motion drawn _ 
up not by me, but by the Council of the Table, and it is 'Laced in 
the indictment. To do this your Committee ſuggeſts a Reſo- 
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* Iution to, the following effect, but which. I. ſhall ave, to be 
« drawn up by the Council of the Table.“ The ſpirit of the mo- 
tion was that which the Committee, of which T I was the Reporter, hac 
to report, and which motion was to bo drawn. up by the Council of 
the Tevle.  * The Couneib ſhall have, the power to interrupt any 
ebate, for the purpoſe of, propolmg to the Convention any · 
« other bufinefs vhich. they may think more urgent 3, but che 


* Fe al rake the, ſenſe = 2 Convention ty, A fra 2 
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you | po th M ; is the greater. part wa vein Pon to judge, of. ſuch 
motions as were lat before them if they were nugatory they were 
to inform the ; perſon who brought them of i it; if otherwiſe, they 

were to endorſe them on the back, they were to hand the motion 

to the Prevdent, he. ws to read it. to che Convention, and then he 
vote of the Canxention was, to determine whether the bufinefs - 
was of ſufficient conſequence. to. spart. from the order of the 
Gay. . Then follows an an article, whiok' gives great umbrage to 


rhoſe who are frightened atc,every, thing that looks like Rrench: 


It is the Head of Sections; we had the name, ef diviſions, and of 
claffes; but, no, name W. ich gag red to by every body at laſt ; 
Section was agreed to. by a great Majority 3, and we thought no 
more of the F rench Convention, at (har. time, than than We did, of 


our new Ally the Grand Turk. Fe,,coplain to vou then har a 


meant by Sections, and the cauſg of. adopting that wordy which w 
more from accident than any thing, alle, it goes; on, , «All the 
* memben of the rn pot be. diyided. iti — into bee. 
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riotous, or any thing of the Ake, but with a vie of their mecting, .- 
as we had many country Delegates. who, had much leiſnre, on mw 
kands, for the purpoſe a of giving them _pſoful- employ megts i in the 
morning they uſed to meet and diſcuſs the news of the day, and 
hetle political topies, and thereby came better prepared in the 


ö evening; and in the courſe of one weck we already found a great 


difference in their political information, ; they had already learned 
to connect their ideas, and form a more accurate judgment of the 
buliceſs they were about. They were giſo to pick aut. the men 


ho were moſt proper for the nomination of Preſident for the next 
night, or for the Committees. Theſe were the felonious and ſedi- 


Tn, nn of the Sections in the morning. %% The Mem- 
«c bers 
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« bers, who may not be able tb attend arthe Arn diviſien i into Bo. 
« tiqns, ſhall be divided by lot among the” Sections formed; but, if 
44 f if any Section ſhall have two more than its proper number, no 
« new Member ſhall draw for that Section until the numbers 
« are again equal. Every Section mall be furniſhed with a com- 
yr plete printed liſt of the Convention, « containing the name, ſurname, 
* and the ſociety, which each individual repreſents.” And you ſee, 
Gentlemen, here 1 is great regularity ;\ and where men uſe ſuch re- 
gularity, they cannot be called a riotous tumultuous aſſembly. « The 
e Sections ſhall be renewed on every Monday during the ſitting af 
« Convention.” Now, T maintain, that there i is no principle i in our 
Britiſh Lende which prevents mutual communication from 
onę man to another, but will encourage that intercourſe; for union 
alone can make us ſtrong, as has been faid, though in a difterent 
ſenſe, from the Bench, The Sections ſhall meet every forenoon, | 
< at eleven o'clock, each in a ſeparate place; and ſhall daily chooſe 
44 Chairman for the Section, who ſhall report their leers of elec- 
40 tion, c.; 3 and, if theſe reports are not delivered into the Coun- 
« cil of the Table, immediately on the Chair being taken, they 
« ſhall be deemed null; each Section ſhall daily furniſh itſelf with a 
« nate of all the buſinefs, and with copies of all motions and reports 
15 to be taken into conſideration that evening. The Sections ſhal 
« daily diſcuſs the buſineſs of the Convention ; they ſhall prepare 
« lifts of ſuch. * as they may think moſt proper for Offices, 
4 Committees, 8c. ; but the Sections cannot finally decide _y 
« matter; nor, in their collective capacity, give an opinion, or make 
te a propoſal to the Conyention. "Th Member in the Sections mal 
« be allowed to vote by proxy. We did not, you ſee, intrench 
upon the privileges of the Houſe of Lords, where they vote by 
proxy ; ; and we thought, that as every man was equally intereſted 1 in 
: The buſineſs, that he ſhould attend as often as he could ; and, if 
| he did not, it ſhould be his own loſs, by loſing his vote. The 
10 Members of one Section ſhall not be received into any other See- 
Gs tion, during i its fitting ; ; and, no perſon not a member of the Con- 
« vention, can on any conſideration, be admitted.” And, I am 
fure, there is not a man here, who would wiſk to be intruded upon 
by ſtrangers, in the ſocial hour, over the bottle, but the ſervant 
comes up with his name, before he is admitted; (Here Mr. Mar- 
garot drank a glaſs of wine). I beg pardon, Gentlemen, for this in- 
Li od ;1 _ not have done it, if the example had not 
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been ſet me; ye have no ſuch thing i in England, Gentlemen, ag a 
ury eating and drinking in Court. i 
Gentlemen, The next head, is that of motions. A great degree 
of criminality has been attached to the motions that have been pro- 
duced ; but, notwithſtanding all this written evidence, which is to 
tranſport us, and prove us nearly guilty of high treaſon, 1 will ſhow 
bg the innocent manner in which theſe things were to be carried 
on. * All motians ſhall be in writing, ſigned by the Mover and 
« Seconder, and tranſmitted to the Council of the Table, who ſhall 
* number and file them, according to the order ip which they are 
given in. At the cloſe of each day's buſineſs, and before the ad- 
« journment of the Conventios, the Secretary, or one of the 
Council, ſhall read all motions given in, during that ſitting, ac- 
*« cording to the priority of delivery, in order that they may be 
44 copied, and taken into conſideration, by the ſey eral Sections; 
and, being ſo read, they ſhall come on for debate the following 
> fitting, i in the ſame order of arrangement, made by the Council, 
H unleſs the Convention ſhall think properyeo prefer any one of | 
© them, as containing matter of greater importance, or more urgent 
6 neceſſity. A motion once rejected, cannot be brought forward 
« again in the ſame Seflion of the Convention, unleſs requeſted in 
« writing by 20 members.” This was thought proper to be intro- 
duced, in order to ſave us trouble, as there were ſome men who 
could ſpeak better than they could write; and who, perhaps, might | 
with to be buſy; ; for we already began to ſuſpect that we had got 
ſpies among us, and that motions of a dangerous tendency might be 
brought in; and, therefore, we endeavoured to prevent being led 
into a trap; for, we found that, in general, it is the moſt honeſt 
men that become the dupes of knaves, © Ip caſe of two or more 
« motions being on the table, which relate to the ſame object, and 
„tend to the ſame end, the Couneil, and the reſpective movers, 
« ſhall uſe their beſt endeavours to conſolidate them all into one be- 
« fore they are diſcuſſed ; but, in caſe the Council and the re ſpec - 
« tive movers cannot agree in ſuch meaſure, then the ſame ſhall be 
finally determined by the Convention. Notwithſtanding che 
% above regulations, any Member may ſubmit a motion, at —_ 
time, to the conſideration of the Convention, which he deems to 
de of greater importance, or more urgent neceſſity than any of 
* thoſe which ſtand in the order of the day; and, if from the 


« pains advanced by 2 Member, a =, of the 21 1 
ſhall 
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* ſhall coincide, in opinion, with him, ſuch motion mall be imme- 
40 diately brought forward, and determined.“ 
Nov, here is that which was drawn y> with more care Fe any | 
other part. We know debates often lead to warmth; and, that 
when diſputants wax warm, they generally grow tumultous and ur- 
regular. We have ſeen theſe tumults, and this riotous manner of 
debating, even in the Houſe of Commons: we ſought to avoid it; 
and therefore, we ordered, that * no perſon ſhall ſpeak in the ordi- 
« nary fittings of the Convention, more than once bn the ſame ſub- 
« je£t, unleſs it be to explain, or by ſpecial leave of the Conyen- 
tion; but, when all who wiſh to ſpeak to'the queſtion have done 
| < ſo, any Member may be heard again; and, every Member whe 
9 opens a debate, ſhall have the privilege of being heard, the laſt, 
in reply, before the diſcuſſion be finally eloſed. If it ſhall appear 
to the mover, or ſeconder of any motion, or to any other mem- 
« ber, that the matter contained therein requires the moſt ample? F 
« diſcuſſion, on motion, for that purpoſe, made and agreed to, the 
«« perſon ſhall leave the Chair, for the purpoſe: of the Convention 
«« reſolving itſelf into a General Committee, in which a Chairmen . 
« being firſt appointed, every Member ſhall be at- liberty to ſpeak + 
4. as often as the Committee may think proper to hear him, till the 
« queſtion ſhall be called for by an apparent majority. As ſoon as 
« the queſtion ſhall be called for, and the diſcuſſion cloſed, the Pre- 
% ſident ſhall reſume his ſeat, and the queſtion ſhall be determined 
«an Convention. The -Council ſhall require the Preſident or 
Chairman 3j or either of thefe may, of his own accord, put a vote 
«© for cloſing the debate, When it appears to any of them to be the 
« general with of the Convention, or general Committee, there 
4. ſhall, however, be a vote taken; and two to one for doſing the 
« diſcuſſion, before it actually takes place. Here we fought, not. 
only to avoid the heat of debate, but we ſought to avoid partiality, 
and we ſought to avoid any prejudice that any man might have 
againſt another, or in favour of another.: The queition of cloſing 
the debate may, itſelf, be debated ; but, it muſt be ſtrictly at- 
4 cended to, that no Member, under pretence of giving reaſons for 
«or againſt cloſing the debate, ſhall go into the diſcuſſion of the 
% main queſtion.” | 
The next head is, that of Order; a term not borrowed from 
France, but from the Houſe of Commons of England; for, in the 
Houſe of CR the order of the day is a common phraſe. 
L 4 | K Tis 
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The Convention hen meer daily, at five o'clock in the afternoon, 
« and ſhall proceed, Firft, To receive and verify the powers of any 
% new Members. Seconaly, To receive, without reading the 
« Lifts of Candidates, from the Sections. Thirdly, To read com- 
% munications addrefſed to the Convention. Forrthly, To elect, 
« from the Liſt of Candidates, the Committges, if any have been 
< ordered, the new Afiftant, and the new Preſes. Fifthly, To 
« .hear from the Council, what is the whole buſineſs ſtanding for 
« diſcuſſion; and what is that particularly appointed for the day, 
vith the order of - priority, propoſed by the Council ; which pri- 
1 ority may there be debated, and fixed. Sixthly, To read over 
« the Minutes of the preteding day, and any former days, not 
© finally ſettled, and direct corrections of the ſame, if need be. 
« Sewventbly, To receive Reports from the different Committees. 
In going through the buſineſs of the day, the order of priority, 
* Gxed as above, ſhall be adhered to, unleſs an rig a vote of the 
« Convention, which muſt, at any time, be put, i if deſired, by the 
” Council ; or, if required i in writing, by any five Members. Afy 
6 point, once diſcuſſed and determined, can neither be reſcinded nor 
dec brought forward again on the ſame day; nor at all, but by a 


= te motion regularly made; and, for the bringing i in of which, leave 


« ſhall have been obtained the preceding day. The Reporter of 
« any Comtnittee ſhall always have a preference to the ordinary 
« buſineſs of the day, to deliver his report to the Convention, fo as 
% not to break in upon any debate which may be before it. Mem- 
« bers ſhall ſpeak in the order in which they riſe for that purpoſ p 
« and, if more than one rife ar the Gays, the Preſes a. 
„ cide who is entitled to priority. 8 
„ The Prefident alone ſhall have "the power of . ; 
te ſpeaker who-wanders from the queſtion ; but any individual thall 
4 have the e eee eee wy eee 
6 and handing it to him, 
No Member to be allowed to N to any langen after = they 
; 60 of hands has taken place on it.” 
You will ſec by this, that we were not only far from ſediriouſly 
inclined, but we did not give our tongues 2 looſe ; we were obliged 
to ſpeak in order, and methodically take our turns, and fay nothing 
en than what we were entitled to. You will from that, gather, . 
that a ſociety, ſo wel regulated, could not be for the purpoſe of 


ee the Conſtitution, 1 in its original ſtate, is regula- 
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fity itſelf : we were — can directly led to a Rey 
form: theſe are the heads; and there remained five more to be 
finiſhed, when we were e by general warrants, and the 
meeting diſperſed by the power of the Sheriff, and of the Lord 
Provoſt; therefore, if we are not ne it is not our fault, but 
the fault of thoſe who interrupted us; yet, you will ſee, that we 
were not altogether ſo illiterate as 3 men, and men of ſhining, 


perhaps more ſhining than ſolid, abilities have thought Proper to 


repreſent us. We knew what we were about; and all this wag 
done openly-;. we have had fifty viſitors of a night: any perſon 
ſending in his name to the Council of the Table, was his admiffion 
ticket ; and, as I before obſerved to you, we ſought nothing but the 
public good : we ſought a Parliamentary Reform: we ſeek it ſtill ; 
and, I truſt, we ſhall to the end of our lives; and a renovation, not 
a deſtruction, but a renovation of e Gentlemen, I 


will now come to the plain facts ſtated in the indiẽtment, and then 


J will make a few remarks upon the evidence that has been given ; 
and, Gentlemen, I am ſorry to detain you ſo long: but, it is my 
duty to be as explicit as poſſible, in this matter, as well as yours to 
liſten to it: was it my own individual buſineſs, I would meet your 
verdict this inſtant; but I have already told you, that I conſider 
myſelf as the leaſt concerned in this matter z it is the cauſe of Re- 


The indictment, Gee winks: me of keving been "RF 2 5 


| Delegate by an Aſſociation of ſeditious people, gs themſelves the 
Correſponding Society of London. 

Nou, Gentlemen, either the charge i is true or falle; if it is falſe, 
it is malicious ; if it is true, then I am the ſeditious perſon I am m. 
| preſented. The London Correſponding Society is not a ſcditious 


ſociety ; it is a ſociety eſtabliſhed upon as regular and as ſyſtematical 


2 plan as that of the Convention. We are proceeding to increaſe, 
to diffuſe political knowledge, to make every man acquainted with 


his political rights : we are formed into diviſions, becauſe, we well 


know, that large companies introduce diforder and confuſion ; 


therefore, we never ſuffer, except when genera] meetings wh 


place : we neyer ſuffer above a certaip number to affemble together; 
ye aſſemble in private houſes ; neither eat nor drink; but calmly” 


and coolly diſcuſs the political ſubjects before us: we iuſtruct the 
ignorant, and receive inſtruftion from thoſe that know more than 


| we op; and, therefore, the charge that this is an aſſoqiation of ſe - 
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_ Ygirivus people, f is a falſehood ; and, the Public 3 backed it 
with another falſehood, on the night he did me the honour to try 
me, inſtead of Mr. Skirving: he aſſerted, that this ſoditious ſociety 
had held a meeting for the purpoſe of chocſing Delegates ; and, 
chat they were ſo deteſted by the mob, hat the Magiſtrates were 
obliged to protect them. I was not at liberty to anſwer him that 
night; nor ſhould I do it now, eſpecially in his abſence, but that 
impreſſions unfavourable may have gone forth. It is ſaid, that the 
Magiſtrates, an odd doctrine for a crown lawyer to advance, 
were obliged to take under their protections the ſeditious London 
Society, in electing Delegates to ſend to Edinburgh. If the Cor- 
reſponding Society was ſeditious, hy did not the Magiſtrates quell 
us ? they were preſent; and they came with a deſign to diſperſe 
us ; but the laws are paid greater regard to in the metropolis than 
they are at ſome diſtance from it ; and, when they found we were 
2Qing upon conſtitutional principles, they dared not moleſt us: 
there were $00 conſtables ; and, out of thoſe 500, I will, to be ſure, 
| fy, there were, at leaſt, 300 out of them, who maintained the ſame 
principles that we did, that a reform was neceſſary ; that it might 
have been imprudent if the Magiftrates had acted otherwiſe than 
they did. If any illegal open act of violence had taken place, it 
muſt have been occaſioned by them; but they did not commit any 
dt of violence: on the contrary, we placed ourſelves under the care 
of the high conſtable, and his poſſey; and they attended; but, as in 
the teſtimony of the Lord Provoſt, if any riot was occaſioned that 
day, it was from the Magiſtrates, and their attendants, for our So- 
ciety, being ſo numerous, we were obliged to meet in an open field 
er, at leaſt, a field encloſed with palings: it was in the neighbour- 
hood of Spittalfields; and, the people, in the neighbourhood, led by 
curioſity, and not kept at home by work, being out of employ, and 
might as well dine upon the freſh air as upon the ſtagnate air of 


Spitalfields. itſelf, they attended our meeting to the amount of 


_ thouſands, and behaved as orderly as thoſe men you ſaw to-day 
come up the ſtreets ; they behaved with the utmoſt decency ; and 
the Police Magiſtrates, from the Police Office, with their Police 
runners, attended, but did not dare to moleſt us more than that we 
invited them to attend our meeting, in-as-much as it was conſtitu- 
tional; knowing that they ſhould diſpleaſe certain perſons in power, 


who ſhall be nameleſs, they declined accepting the invitation of at- 


pending ; bot, after I was nominated, I returned them thanks fox. 
| the 
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the * attention they had paid us: they aſked us whether we 
were to chooſe Members of Parliament; I replied, No; that our ob- 
ject, at Edinburgh, was to communicate with our brethren here, 
who were, like ourſelves, purſuing a Reform in Parliament; that 
would be our buſineſs in Edinburgh. I told them, if they had any 
commands, I would execute them : they politely bid me a good-day, 
and drew off their Conſtables ; and found themſelves to be very 
happy in being protected by us: it is true, Sir, the Highi Conſtable 
came to me, and begged of me, as a means of diſperſing the mob, 


that I would defire the Members of our Society to diſperſe quietly, . 


for as-much-as there might be ſome riot, ſome tumult. I told him, 
if that was the caſe, we would, to a man, turn out and aſſiſt the civil 
officer : : that as Reform was our aim, ſo was order ; and, that we 
would, on every occaſion, protect the civil officer; and, at the ſame 


time, that we aſſiſted him in his duty, we would take care that he 


didi it. And, Gentlemen, my behaviour has been perfectly regular; 
1 have been always ready to come forward, and face my country, 
againſt any charges, exgept, at the firſt inſtance, when I was affailed 


by fix blackguards, or meſſengers ; or, whatever they were, 1 


told them, Take my word, that when ever they required my — 
IJ would be forthcoming :. the ſame was the caſe in this Court; I 


| Had not renewed my bail in this Court; yet, I did not heſitate to 


appear; I never will fly from juſtice; I will always abide by it; 
| beſides, Gentlemen, if the London Society was ſeditious, but it is 
pot, it is ſanctionęd by a letter, a copy of which ſhall be given to 
each of you, to peruſe at your leiſure : you will ſee, that it was a 
Society founded upon our conſtitutional principles; that none of the 
Miniſters dared offend us; jt is true, laſt year, ſeveral aſſociations 


were formed all over the kingdom ; and, jt is they who ſounded the 
tocſin; and, where did they originate ? they originated in abaut 


eleven placemen ; the Preſident, the Chairman of that Society, 
poſſeſſes only five places ; he was a clerk, or underſtrapper, of Lord 
Hawkeſbury; ; his name is Reeves; at the ſame time, to prove to 
you the further conſtitutionality of our proceedings, we did, in the 


month of April, hold an aſſembly, at the Crown and Anchor, in the 


room above this very man, who was for protecting property againſt 
republicans and levellers : this very man, obliged to bite his nails, 
in the room underneath, dared not ſhew his teeth; but he can write; 
and he is affiſted ; I will not ſay by the * but he has pecu- 
piary : * and has laid the public under contributions; and, 
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dere I apply to an obſervation of the Public Proſecutor, that we 
"drew money from the poor, the deluded, and the weak. Would to 
God, no man drew more from the poor, the deluded, and the weak! 
If no man enjoyed more ſinecure places than we do, every family 


would have bread; which is not now the caſe; while thoſe who 


draw money from the Poor, the weak, the deluded, and, I may add, 


the oppreſſed, are r revelling in riot and luxury, and all manner of 


proſligacy: while they ſell themſelves, while they ſell others, and 
their crimes, they cut a figure ; but let them remember, that every 


guinea that they poſſeſs, conſiſts of a certain number of drops of the 


þ!ood of the poor. He ſays, being named a Delegate by an aſſoci- 


ation or̃ ſeditious people, calling themſelves the Correſponding _ 
ciety of London, did repair to Edinburgh, with the wicked and fe- 


lonious purpoſe of joining and co-operating with an illegal aſſocia- 


tion of evil diſpoſed and ſeditious perſons, who originally deſigned 


themſelves the General Convention of the Friends of the People. 
Now, it ſeems, that the original Friends of the People, were an ille- 

1 affociation; were an aſſociation of evil-difpoſed and ſeditious per- 
ſons. In the indictment, it ſays ſo; but, in the pleading of the 
Proſecutor for the Crown, he ſays otherwiſe ; he fays, that they 
were harmleſs, that they were allowed ; and, indeed, the behaviour 
of the Magiſtrates toward them, ſeems to prove the legality of their 
inſtitution: he goes on, and charges us with holding various illegal 
and ſeditious meetings; ; how came they to be illegal ? if the Friends 
of the People were in the firſt inftance legal, how came they to be 
illegal and ſeditious? or where are the proofs that he brings of it ? 


He likewiſe ſays, they met under the pretence of procuring a Re- 


form. Gentlemen, you are not to be caught by words? you are 
men of ſenſe ; and ſenſe alone is to operate upon you; reaſon and 
ſound Tenſe ; how is he to tell? how is he to prove? in what man- 


ner has he proved that theſe were only prelen es? On the contrary, 7 


what I have already ſhewed you betrays a great ſyſtem of regulari 
and order; and order will never be introduced for the ſake of for- 
warding confuſion; and yet, he ſays, they were evidently of a dan- 
rous and deftruQtive tendency, though I ftartle at the words, evi- 
| gently of a dangerous and deſtructiye tendency ; yet, if you allow 
| me to add a few words to that ſentence, I will ſhew they are ſtridtly 
true; for, if you apply theſe words to the abuſes which have crept 
into the Conſtitution, you will make Engliſh, you will make ſenſe, 
apd von will make wan of it. He ſays, we imitated, i in the form 
ang 


e 
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and tenour of our proceedings, that Convention of people, ti 
avowed enemies of this country: theſe people, the avowed enemies 
of this country, fight with guns, -bayonets;-and canndn: we do ther: © 
fame; and, yet I. don! t fuppoſe chat we are guilty for oppoſing, arm 
to arm: the Houſe of Commons, whom we are ſecking to reform, 
and wiſh to ne- model, if poffible, upon the plan of a more frequent 
renovation, uſes the ſame regulations that we do; but order can K 
never be criminal. Gentlemen of the Jury, he ſays, likewiſe, that * 
I did act as Preſes or Chairman of their meetings: this, likewiſe; - 0 
man; and, therefore, cannot be guilty of acting as Cnlairman at 
_ their: meetings 3 at leaſt, he is inaccurate in his language; but; in 
England ſuch an inaccuracy would be fatal to che indiẽtment. Al- 
though it has been ſaid that I Was an Attorney by one; and, by 
another, that I know. nothing of lau I hepe te prove, that I'know.., 
fomething of the Conſtitu: ion z and, chat if I am no Atterney, & - 
| have as much honeſty. as any Attorney, or any Gentleman of the 
gown. It goes on, that various inflammatory votes and reſolutiens 
were paſſed. Of this, I truſt, the Public Profecutor has failed to 
produce any evidence: there is no vote, no reſokuion of an-inflam- 5 
matory nature, inaſmuch as to underſtand the word inflammatory 
it means, not merely, that which will inflame itſelf, but that which 
will inflame others: now, the word introduced, as as inflammatory, 
had no manner of connection with the Convention at large, and Was 
ordered by it, to have been burnt :- there, indeed, he is right; it 
might have been inflammatory g when burning, it was inflamma- 
tory; but that inflammatory nature Was no way ſeditious. Son- 
tinuing then, in the ſwollen and deluſive language of the indictment. 5 
he ſtates, that the ſaid Maurice Margarot, did alſo, when attending 
in his capacity of Delegate, at the illegal meetings of the ſaid Aſſo- 
_ ciation, utter, and make various ſeditious and inflammatory ſpeeches, | 
tending to vilify our preſent happy Conſtitution, and to withdraw 
therefrom, the confidence and attachment of out ſubjeRts;”” I hare 
already proved, that the only end of our meeting, was to revert to 
our Conſtitution; but, it ſeems, that there is a tertible confuſion ok 
ideas. He accuſes me with having, while attending my duty, as 
Delegate, in theſe meetings of the Convention, with having made 
ſeveral inflammatory ſpeeches, tending to vilify our preſent happy 
Canſtitution; and, to withdraw, therefrom, the confidence and at - 
1 tachmen: 
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tackle of our ſubjects: Thar that is a * ſtatement, will be 


evident, at firſt ſight : by what you have already been told, you 


muſt have diſcovered, that men, ſeeking a Refotm, cannot wiſh to 


do injury to that very Conſtitution which will procure/ to them that 
Reform; for, we are not ſo blind as not to ſee, that our original 


Conſtitution, if we revert to its original principles, does gives us the 
Reform we want; but his way of proving this inflammatory ſpeech 


is very curious. And, particularly, the ſaid * Maurice Margarot did, 


at a meeting of ſaid Convention, held on Tueſday, 19th November 
ht, 1793, or on ſome other day of that month, in a Maſon Lodge, 


or room in Blackfriars Wynd, in the city of Edinburgh, wickedly 


and feloniouſty make the following motion, or one of a fimilar im- 
port.“ This, you will recolle&t, is to be the vilifying of our preſent 
happy Conſtitution, and our withdrawing therefrom the attachment 
of our ſubje&ts. - Now, you will ſee what that motion is, which he 
adduces in ſupport of that proof: That, previous to publiſhing an Ad- 
dreſs to the Public, a Committee be forthwith appointed to conſider 
the means, and draw up the outlines of a plan of general union and 
corporation between the two nations, in their conſtitutional purſuit 

of a thorough Parliamentary Reform. He brings you forth a mo- 

tion, as written evidence; and; he tells you, this is done for the 

purpoſe of ſubverting our preſent happy conſtitution; and with- 
drawing therefrom the attachment of our ſubjects: you certainly 
will not take it amiſs, if T recall to your mind what J ſaid before, that 


it was an attempt to impoſe upon your underſtandings; for there 


is not one of you fifteen that has a ſervant about your houſe, fo im- 
bicile, as to ſuppoſe that a plan of union would tend to vilify our 


preſent happy Conſtitution, and withdraw, therefrom, the confi- 


dence and attachment of our ſubjects: it might, very well, when 

helped forward with all the brilliancy of geſture, of language, of 
action, which he is poſſeſſed of; but, when you come to look into 
it, it is a direct fal hood: let us call things by their proper name 3 

it isa direct falſood; it does not ſupport” itſelf then further, 
that motion having paſſed unanimouſly; and, which motion, clearly 
demonſtrated a wiſh and intention on the part of the ſaid Maurice 
Margarot, of propagating the ſeditious tenets of that Aſſociation 


over the whole kingdom; and, of exciting our ſubjects in England, 


in contempt of legal authority, to adopt the ſame unconſtitutiona! 
n which the ſaid Maurice Margarot, and his aſſociates, had 
preſumed . 


— 
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preſumed to follow. Gentlemen, I have been told, that in Scot- 


land, I am as much a ſtranger as if I had come from Germany, 
from Italy, from America; and yet, a Court which cannot bring 
witneſſes from England, can try me for what was charged to be 
done in England: in ſhort, it is a farrago of nonſenſe. Were I 
better acquainted with the Public Proſecutor, I ſhould have thought 
he meant to have fet forth my poor ſervices in the Convention; 
and, therefore, brought me forward to explain the nature of it, the 


contempt of legal authority. Where has it been ſhewn? No 


where: on the contrary, we had the ſanction of legal authority; 
Pitt and Dundas both knew we were coming down : the Magi- 
ftrates of Edinburgh knew we were aſſembling for that purpoſe ; 
anleſs the contempt was, that we did not go and aſk them leave: 
perhaps, had we been ſtrolling players, we might; ; for, I am told, | 


that a town-hall, not far from Edinburgh, was refuſed to the Friends 


of rhe People ; and, the next night, permitted to a company of ſtrol- 
ling players: probably the ftrolling players are the moſt beneficial | 
members of ſociety. Gentlemen, you ſee what hardſhips 1 labour 
undet, not being able to get at my exculpating witneſſes and papers, 
the witneſſes being above the laws of the country. The Lord Ad- 


vocate, when he ſays it was in contempt of legal authority, utters a2 


falſhood : not even your Lord Chief Juſtice Laing, who goes abour 
knocking people down in the ſtreet, his legal authority had. not 
thewn itſelf ; and, therefore, ir was not in contempt of any legal 
authority whatever. We took our own room; burnt our own 
candles; and nobody had any thing to do with it hut ourſelves : 
there was no contempt of any legal authority; and, therefore, that 
part muſt be expunged ; as alſo, that which relates to England; 

over which, you ſay, you have no juriſdiction. Again, T find among 


my high crimes and miſdemeanors, the word tori - and, a learned ; 


Judge has ſaid, that we took it from the French: another perſon 


has ſaid, taking up, J ſuppoſe, what had dropped from the learned 


Judge, that it was a French word: unfortunarely, it happens to be 
borrowed even by them: it is a Chinefe word, ſignifying a ſhrill 


: ſound ; a bell that is rung when danger is near; and, you know, 


the greater part, or all the words of the Chineſe language, mean one 
and the ſame thing; and, therefore, they are obliged to couple a 
number of them, in order to convey what they mean, eſpecially | 


When it carries a complicate idea with it. 


Againy 2 motion i is deemed very ſediticus ; 4 fer, having appointed 
a Coma 


ha e . 
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2 Committee for the particular purpoſe of watching every ad 


Which may militate againſt the rights of the people; it is firſt falſe; 


that ſach a Committee has been appointed; but, if it had been ap- 
pointed, we ſhould, in the French term, have deſerved well of our 
country, for our vigilance ; or, let me call to your mind, in all the 


| high offices of truſt, you find very few people willing to ſtep for- 


ward, and ſerve you ſor nothing; and that would have been the 
caſe, if we had appointed this Committee: we ſhould have been 
labouring for vou, at our own expence; being your centinels, 
watching, chat none of your rights might be encroached, while you 


| | flept.; 3 but i it may be proper here to animadvert like wiſe upon the 
blank that was produced as criminal, and mbre criminal than the 


written eridence: it was ſaid, that the reſolution. which ought to, fill 
the blank, was of ſuch a napure, that it muſt not appear till the end | 


of the Reſolutions. I will explain that to the. ſatisfaction of the 


Jury; but, it muſt be by reading to them the whole diſcourſe. 
Here is a mation, ſuppoſed to be made by Mr Callendar: That in 
eaſe the Miniſter, or any other Member, bring into the Houſe of 
Commons, a motion for a Convention Bill, as paſſed in Ireland, for 
preventing the people from meeting, according to their juſt rights, 7 


by the Revolution, the ſame motion ſhall be noticed to the Dele- 


gates of the reſpective Societies immediately, to meet in Convention, 
to aſſert their rights; and, then they make me ſay, this is an ex- 


| cellent motion; and the event which it alludes to, ought to be the 


tocſin to the Friends of Liberty to aſſemble : it ſeems, however, 
to be imperfect ; ; it does not mention any place of meeting; 9 


does it ſpecify the time when the Delegates are 4 aſſemble; 


the word immediately i is indefinite, and will not convey the 3 | 
meaning to perſons reſiding in different parts of the country: by 
thoſe who live near to the place of meeting, it will be underſtood, 
that they are to repair there next day; by thoſe at & greater 


diſtance, within a few days; and by thoſe ſtill further of, within a. 


week after ſuch information i is received, Gentlemen, you will re- 
member, I have read to you eight chapters, the produce of the 


Committee of Regulations; you will ſee what {ſpirit actuated them, 


when they drew up thoſe regulations; and that there was nothing 


: ſeditious i in their tendency. Here, I am then made to ſay, that this 


motion comes properly under the chapter of Regulations.; ; I wiſh it. 


were referred to that Committee; 1 therefore move, that the re- 


pert be read, that the Convention may * whether the article I 
3 | | | allude 5 
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allude to, ſi afficiently provides for the intention of the motion now 


before the Convention. Here you ſee, firſt, my diſſent to that mo- 
tion of Mr. Callendar's : the one which the Committee of Regula- 
tions had drawn up, was in a different ſtyle, and would have come 
in extremely well at the end of the regulations; inſtead of which, 


the Convention ſpliced the one with the other; they adopted the 
motion of Mr. Callendar, and propoſed to bring it in as amended by 


Mr. Sinclair, and others; and, the next day, they propoſed to bring 


it in at the end of the proceedings: that is the only myſtery that 


has given ſo much uneaſineſs to the Publie Accuſer ; while, at the 


ſame time, he might have done away a great deal of your ſuſpenſe, 


and, likewiſe, have made himſelf much eaſier ; for, I believe, he 1 is 


in poſſeſſion of that very motion, but did not think proper to pro- 


duce it, becauſe it would not have anſwered his end of criminating 


me; however, I will invalidate it entirely, for the Public Accuſer 


is bound to bring forward the beſt evidence he can adduce: he has 
not brought that evidence forward: he has told you, that he has got 
it, but has not produced it; therefore, you are not to believe him, 


on his word ; and, 1 believe, that is not the only falſehood pointed 


out, that will engage you to diſbelieve any thing he may aſſert. I 
| will read a paſſage from the Gazetteer, which will ſhew, that other 


-men have been the victims of his falſehood, as well as myſelf. Ga- 
netteer, th January, ſigned by a man of great reſpectability, both 


as to truth and fortune; a man ſtill more reſpectable by education, 
and by his virtue; he is a man poſſeſſed of 6000l. a year, and up- 
wards ; lays the chief part of that money out, not in luxury, or in 
profligate living, but in relieving the neceſſities of the poor; I mean 


Mr. Archibald Hamilton Rowan, who has been called one of the 
- wretches of Ireland. © The Lord Advocate of Scotland, Robert 


„ Dundas, having aſſerted, on the trial of Thomas Muir, Eſq. that 


*« an Addreſs from the United Iriſhmen of Dublin, to the Delegates, | 


4 for Reform in Scotland, to which my name was fixed as Secre- 
„ tary, was penned by theſe infamous wretches, who, like himſelf, 
have fled from the puniſhment that awaited him ; and, an expla- 
mation having been avoided, under the pretext of official duty, 
I find it now neceſſary to declare, that ſuch aſſertion of the Lord 
Advocate is a falſehood. 


„ ARCHIBALD HAMILTON ROWAN. 


66 Dominic rect Dublin, Dec. 17, 1793." | | 
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This is what they call in plain vulgar Engliſh, giving a man the 
Je; ; and when the name is affixed to it, this man is of an equally 
high character, and his intrinſic character makes him rank at leaſt with 
the official character of the public proſecutor. I dare ſay he is not a 
man, who would fix his name to 2 falſchood ; and if he had, his falſe- 
hood would have been contradicted ; and it ſeems that here the pub- 
lic Proſecutor is very full of ſpirit, and therefore would have reſented 
this injury. He has ſilently acknowledged the truth of it, and th® 
man who will tell a falſehood in one inſtance, will tell it in general; 
therefore be wary how you truſt merely to his aſſertion, eſpecially with 
an object like this in view, the extirpation of abuſes upon which he 
and his relatives fatten ; for his uncle reaps now upwards of £.20000 2 
year of the public money as Secretary of State. Were abuſes to be 
rectiſied, theſe ſalaries would be diminiſhed ; were theſe abuſes to be 
rectified, it is poſſible that his conduct would be enquired into as moſt 
likely it will ſpeedily. You ſee by this, Gentlemen, that where any 
thing tending to exculpate me could be adduced, he has kept it back; 
but he has not done it 1 and fairly, but aggravated it; I have 
greater proof of this man's guilt, but I will not produce it; whereas, 
it is an extenuation of guilt. Here is another act of tene in 
this motion; by the by, it ſeems very inconvenient in the practice of 
the law of Scotland. that one crime may affect many perſons, if it * 
only by holding finger to finger, art and part as it is called here ; and | 
here Gentlemen, it may be as well to revert to the opinion of the So- 
licitor General of King William upon that ſubject. Sir John Hawles 
| lays, % As Juries have ever been veſted with ſuch powers by law, ſo 
4 to exclude them from, or diſſeiſe them of the ſame, were utterly 
< to defeat the end of their inſtitution ; for then if a perſon ſhould be 
« indifted for doing any common innocent act, if it be but cloathied 
«and diſguiſed in the indiftment with the name of treaſon :” So that 
you ſce, eyen in King William's time, there were frivolous perſecu- 
tions as well as at preſent, I meant to call them proſecutions, I beg 
pardon, and that if the Jury did not ſtep in detween the crown lawyer 
and the ſubject, the ſubject having no redreſs, was incarcerated, fined, 
baniſhed, cr otherwiſe ill uſcd, and all for things, which in themſelves 
were perfectly innocent; but being cloathed in tremendous language, 
appear heinous crimes, ſuch as I was mentioning juſt now, and is re- 
ported here; © If any perſon ſhould be indifted for doing any com- 
mon innocent act, if it be but cloathed and diſguiſed in the indift- | 
ment with the name of Treaſon, or ſome other high crime, and proved 
«© by witneſſes to have been dne by him, the Jury, though ſatisfied 
„% I 
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jn conſcience that the fact is not any ſuch offence as it/is called, yet | 


&*- becauſe (according to this fond opinion) they have no power th 
% judge of lawz and the fact charged is fully proved, they ſhall at 
« this rate be bound to find him guilty.”=Thus you will if you find 
me guilty; refer me to the mercy of the court—T ſhall not: detain vou 
much longer; you have attended me with Gngular patience, Gentle- 
men of the Jury, and I thank you for it—you are doing your coun- 
try good. Diſtinguiſh then the true friends of your country from its 


foes. You have ſeen that the teſtimony of every witneſs adduced on 


the part of the Crown is one weaker than another; that it all turns 
upon the point of the meeting being Seditious; whereas, in verity, as 
the law term is; the meeting was founded vpon the claim of rights 
that it is the privilege of the ſubject to ſeek redreſs ; and 1 muſt take 
the liberty of quoting'to you ſomething from Defoe, which wilt prove 


to you, that the people have a right that the original power reſts with 


them, and that they have a right to controul that power, and keep on 
it a continual eheck; for as I ſaid, before the ſervant is not greater 
tha the maſter, and the King is but the chief ſervant of the na- 
tion. It is true we do net exerciſe our authority over him, or if we 
do, it is but once in two or three centuries; and J hope it will be 
*centuries before we ſhall have occaſion to exerciſe it again. But there 
are thoſe who exerciſe the regal power in his name, and the ſooner 
rhey are brought to condign puniſhment, the ſooner it will prevent 

others from purſuing the ſame daſtardly purſuits. This is a chapter 


of Defoe; he is treating of the original power of the collective body 


of the people of England.! To the King. Sir, it is not the leaſt 
of the extraordinaries of your Majeſty's character, that as you are 
King of your people, ſo you are the people's King. This title, as 
it is the moſt glorious, ſo is it the moſt indiſputable in the world. 
God himſelf appointed, the prophet proclaimed, but the people's 
* aſſent was the finiſhing, the royal authority of the firſt King of 
. Ifrael. Your Majeſty, among all the bleffings of your reign, has 


reſtored this as the beſt of all our NOI the full PP of | 


= ur original right in is actipgs and exerciſe.” | 
This was publiſhed in the year i705, ſhow after the revelutivn, 
"” Former reigns have invaded it, and the laſt thought it totally ſup- 
-< preſſed; but as liberty revived under your Majeſty's juſt authority, 
this was the firſt flower ſhe brought forth; that is to ſay; the acting 
and exerciſes of our liberties and original rights, which are thoſe 
which you have ſeen in Mr. Whartor's ſpeech, of petitioning and 
abtaining redreſs ; of keeping a conſtant check upon every ſervant of 
ö | 3 4 | M 3 ; the 
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( 164 ) 
the Crown, in whatever ſituation he may be placed; and of obtaining 
a fair and equal repreſentation. | 
He ſays in another place, “ I have n!. when intereſt obliges 
« any perſon or party to defend the cauſe they have eſpouſed, they 
« pleaſe themſelves with fancying they conceal their private deſigns, 
« like a late Act of Parliament, which in the preamble calls itſelf an 
« Act for the relief of Creditors; but which in its effect, was an act 
« for the relief of Debtors.” This is like men who cry up the Con- 
ſtitution, and live upon its defects. Thus ſome Gentlemen place 
« fine ſpecious titles on their books; as, Jura Populi Anglicant ;—A 
% Vindication of the Rights of the Commons of England, and a Vindi- 
« cation of the Rights of the Lordi; and with large and high eaco- 
« miums upon the excellency of our Conſtitution, treat the levity of 
« ſome peoples judgments with fine notiong ; whereas, the true end 
« and deſign is defending the intereſt and party they have eſpouſed. 

Gentlemen, call tomind whether it may not be the caſe with one of ug 
two, the Pannel or the Pubic Proſecutor, whether we may not be trum- 
peting up or ſounding the praiſe of the conſtitution, and at the ſame 
time have intereſted and private views; and as it has been ſaid you 
cannot penetrate into the minds of men, you can only judge from the 
tenor of their conduct; hitherto he has acknowledged himſelf to be 


_ a placeman, though not a penſioner. Gentlemen, I take my God to 


witneſs, that were I to be offered one of the moſt profitable places 
under Government, my conſcience would not permit me to accept the 


emoluments of it, when I know that it has been drawn from the 


blood and the ſweat of the poor: that there has been more blood ſpilt 
within this laſt twelvemonth, for the purpoſe of gratifying Miniſtry, 
and keeping the public mind from reform, than would completely fill 
the largeſt hip that is now in the Britiſh navy, and I ſpeak within 
compaſs, * The defence of the rights of the repreſentative body of 
the people, underſtood by the name of the Commons of England 
in Parliament, is a great point, and fo plain are their rights, that 
« it is no extraordinary taſk. to defend them; but for any man to- 
advance, that they are ſo auguſt an aſſembly, that no objec̃tion ought 


to be made to their actions, nor no reflection upon their conduct, 
though the fact be true; and that it is not to be examined, whether 


the thing ſaid be true, but what er the perſon freaking has 
** ro ſay, it is a doctrine wholly new.“ 
You ſee, Gentlemen, it was a doctrine new a ne years ago, 


77 in the time of Defoe, but is a doctrine renewed now to ſerve theſe 


fate proſecutions ; it his highly ſeditious, and of a very evil tendency | 
5 2 ; 2 in. 
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min the public at * to examine into the 1 of the Houſe of 
Common, and yet at that time it was conſtitutional ; why, becauſe 
we have brought in the preſent family, and that they had entered into 
a contract with the people; they would not ſuffer their ſervants to de- 
viate from it at firſt; at preſent, through lapſe of time that is grown 
obſolete, and their ſervants” ſervants tell you, you are not even to exa- 
mine into it ; praiſe the Conſtitution, and think yourſelves happy, 
whether you are ſo or not. It is doctrine wholly new, and ſeems 
« tome to be a badge of more ſlavery to our own repreſentatives, 
« than ever the people of England owes them, or than ever they 
« themſclves expected. This therefore, together with ſome inva- 
80 ſions of the people's rights, made public by ſeveral modern au- 
* thors; You ſee the rights of the people were begun already, then 
to be] invaded, « are the reaſuns why I have adventured (being ꝛuboliy 
% difenterefted and unconcerned either for perſons or parties), to make a 
44 ſhort eſſay at declaring the rights of the people of England, not 
« repreſentatively, but collectively conſidered. And with due defe- 


< rence to the repreſentative body of the nation, I hope I may ſay 


« it can be no diminution of their rights, ro aſſert the rights of that 
& body from whom they derived the powers and privileges of their 
« Houſe, and which are the very foundation of their being.“ 

This refers to what I ſaid to you juſt now, the ſervant cannot be 
higher than the maſter; if they derive their powers from us, we en- 
tertain powers ſuperior to theirs; it is here fore our duty to ſee that 
they acquit themſelves of the taſk repaſed in them, and conſequently 
all the meetings of the people for thoſe purpoſes are conſtitutional, 
and not ſeditious and inflammatory, as ſounded by the Public Accuſer. 
« For if the original right of the people he overthrown, the power of 
« the Repreſentative which'is ſubſequent and ſubordinate muſt die of 
«-jrſelf, and becauſe I have to do rather with reaſon and the nature 
« of the thing, than with laws and precedents.” I am happy to find 
that Defoc ſtood in the ſituation F now do. I have, Gentlemen, to 
do before you with reaſon and the nature of the thing: J have to deal 
with your reaſon; I like that much better than law or precedents; 
reaſon is an emanation of the divine Being; laws are but the formation 
of that emanation, and the further the rays diverge from the centre, 
the weaker they grow. 

Gentlemen, you will find that the plain doftrine that I am laying 


down, has been the language of all times and all ages, is the doctrine . 


of truth itſelf; and that I am acting for the public advantage, and not 
for private or Fen emolument; and becauſe I have to do rather 
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with reaſon and the nature of the thing, than with law and prece - 
dents. The Crown Lawyers can confuſe and confound 2 man not bred 
to the law: They can confound a juryman with the duſt from the old 
muſty law books, and lull his reafoning to ſleep with words conveying 
a very different meaning to what ought to be attached to them. To 
* come directly to what J deſign in the following papers, it is neceſ- 
ſary to lay down ſome maxims other than what a late author, has 
r furniſhcd us with; /alzs he puli fuprema lex.” This will not be con- 
troverted by any body, the welfare of the p-ople 15 the firſt of all laws; 
and remember this Gentlemen, „ all government, and conſequently 
our whole Conſtitution, was originally defigned and is maintained 
for the ſupport of the people's property, who are the governed.” 
It is for the ſupport of the people, not forthe ſupport of the governors 
„ that all the members of Government, whether Kings, Lords, or 
Common, if they invert the great deſign of their inſtitution, the 
public good ceaſe to be in the ſame public capacity.” You fee, 
Defoe abſolutely fuſpends them from their function, the moment they 
ecaſe to devote their talents to the public gooq. How many of our 
plecemen and penſioners would be ſuſpended, if that law was ſtill 
put in execution! © And power retreats to its original, that no 
collective or repreſentative body cf men whatſoever, in matters of 
% politics any more than religion, are ar ever have been infallivle.” 
Here is the axe at the root of the omnipotence of Parliament, That 
{6 reaſon is the teſt and touchſtone of laws, and that all law or power 
that is contradictory to reaſon, is ½%% face void in itſelf, and ought 
not to he obeyed; Some other maxims leſs general, are the conſe- 
* quence of theſe; as Firft, that ſuch laws as are agrecable to reaſon 


and juſtice, being once made, are binding both to King, Lords, and 


Commons, either ſeparately or. conjunctively, till actually repealed 
in due form,” Thus much, I differ from many great men in the 
law at preſent; who ſay, that a bad law when once found to be a bad 
jaw, ought to be diſobeyed in order te get it broken. On the con- 
tiary I am for obeying, and every good citizen is for obeying and pay- 
ing reſpect to the laws, and to nothing but the laws; and while a law 
is in force, let it be never ſo bad, I will obey it; I will point out if 
I can the errors of the law, but I will obey it while it is in exiſtence; 
from tliat confeſſion of faith, you may caſily ſuppoſe that another ar- 
ticle of accufation will fall to the ground, which is that our Conven- 


ion was to aſſemble and militate againſt the Parliament, in caſe of the 


introduction of a Convention Bill: We were to overawe in the lan- 
Zulage of the public Proſecutor ; to overawe the Parliament; to ehecx 


the 
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them in their proceedings: ſo we were: but how 2 by argument, by. 


ſound reaſoning ? as a body of men we could do nothing till we had a 
majority of the nation on our ſide. When once the majority of the 
Society is of one way of thinking, it is proper that the minority ſhould 
yield to it, and that is the firſt law of Society; and as the general 


good is to be paramount to every thing, ſo the will of the few is to 


ſubmir to the will of the many; and therefore, the object of our in- 
ſtitution was firſt to diffuſe political knowledge; and ſecondly, to ga- 
ther the general will. If we found that general will to be for a re- 
form in Parliament, a reform in Parliament we ſhould obtain; if we 
are to be ſlayes, it is our duty then to fit down ſilent, and if not fatis- 
bed, we may as a noble Lord has ſaid, take our pack on our back, 
and be trudging. My Lord, at another ſeaſon I might not talk im- 
profitably, bur at the preſent late hour of the night, I think in my 
mind that I have ſaid ſufficiently to acquit myſelf of all the charges 


laid againſt me, if you will be Kind enough to diveſt yourſelves of ang 


prejudice which public papers, public rumours, or public prejudices, 
may have inſpired againſt me; to examine not merely the man, I am 
myſeif, a willing and a devoted victim to my country. I know if I 
am left to the mercy of the court, how that mercy will difplay itſelf; 
but if it can profit the cauſe that I ſhould be a victim, I am willing it 
ſhould be ſo: J have faced death before now: I am not afraid of it 
now, you may ſce that I am not agitated I am as cool as yourſelves ; 
I have ſtudied this affair well : I undertook i it not ſanctioned by a Pitt, 
a Richmond, or a Dundas: I adopted it upon reaſon and juſtice, and 
J will quit it only with life. Gentlemen, you repreſent your country: 


your ſituation is awfull; you are now to guard its liberties; you are 


now to encourage the plant of reform; a mild and peaceful reform, 
according to the temper of men's minds, now may be eaſily effected; 
but beware of perſecution carried on with too much rigour. We 
| know, and hiſtory ſhews us, that at a certain pitch of oppreſſion the 
people will bear. it no longer, and an uninformed multitude, is 
- what every well-ſtudied government, every well conducted govern- 


ment ſhould fear to incenſe. It has been the policy of Europe, 


and it is a popiſh policy, and I am ſorry to ſay, we now num- 
| ber two among our Allies who make much uſe of that policy; 
I mean thoſe who encourage the inquiſition and the bow- ſtring, 


the Pope and the Turk, who have both now ambaſſadors at our Court. 


It is their policy that the people ſhould be ignorant; it has been the 
policy of the prieſthcod, it has been the policy of falſe politicians z 
but J hope the time is coming, when men will open their « eyes to thgir 
true intereſt, and that ſeaſon when riches are no lapger to be poured 
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upon one man without meaſure, while a thouſand others are ſtarving. 
It is neceſſary that there ſhould be a diſtinction of ranks, and it will 
take place, but let merit be the way to public offices; ſtudy that, and 
you will find yourſelves better ſerved, not as the preſent cuſtom is, the 
couſin of one Lord, and the ſon of another is to be the proprietor of 


a borough ; theſe are things much wanted to be reformed. 


Gentlemen, you have ſeen how flight the charges againſt me are; 


you have had intimations of what the merey will be that I ſhall ex- 


perience. A further intimation that orders have been iſſued, though 
the part from whence "thoſe orders came, have not been developed to 
you; yet let me recur to your claim of rights; it is contrary to the laws 
of Scotland, that any Magiſtrate of Scotland ſhould act according to 


any order whatever, except it is according to the laws of Scotland, 


but not according to the orders of any ſtranger. You are in this caſe? 
without any appeal in Scotland. You are the repreſentatives of the 
people; they have entruſted you with their rights and privileges; 
you are to pronounce on me, whether I am guilty or not. I have ap- 
peared here to anſwer to my country. I hope I have done it to tha 
ſatisfaction of my country, and I hope you will do it honor by your 
verdict; though the ſophiſtry of the public Proſecutor has appeared 


in all its defects, IJ hope that ſound ſenſe and reaſon are at work in 


your minds, and I hope there is not one among you fifteen, but what 


is poſſeſſed of an honeſt heart. Conſider ; I tell you confider not me 


conſider your country. Confider the cauſe, and conſider the futility 
of the charge that is brought againſt me. I am ſorry to have de- 
tained you fo long, but it is a ſerious affair, and your verdift will not 


be confined within theſe walls ; the eyes of Britain are now upon you 
. ffteen men, whom I don't even know by name, and and who perhaps 


never ſaw me before, nor I you; then examine me well, ſee if there 
is any thing ſeditious in my appearance or behaviour; ſee if there is 


any thing illegal in what I have done, thongh not verſed ig the quirks 


of the law ; and I am glad of it, for I believe the laws, and the per» 
verſion of the laws by the practice, have made many an honeſt man 


| aknave. You will ſee whether I am guilty of the charge laid againſt 


me, what proportion of guilt is attached to me; whether any part is 


proved home to me; whether any part is legal proof, and whether I 


was not ſerving my country ; and I cannot heſitate a moment to think 


but that your verdict will do honour to your country, and. Sil to 
me. Genilemen, I take my leave of you. | 


Give me leave now to call to "_ NR attention, your par | 


ac | a Lord 


| „„ $3 CT | 
Lord Fuftice _ L. vin not an inſtrud ĩons from you, 


.* Wars | | 
Mr. A J ſhall raked the- liberty of checking your Lord. 


| thips, if you do not go on properly. 


Lord Juſtice Clerk. You have gone on for four hours, and I wn | 


not allow you to be interrupted ; if you had not been a ſtranger, I 
would not have heard one third of what you have ſaid in four hours, 
which was all ſedition e W to end. 


SUMMING WF 


- wc alice Clerk. 


A of the PEEL I are ſay every man in Court is fatigued, 
as I own I am; and after hearing it will not be geceſſary to detain 
you much longer ; but I ſhall make a few general obſervations, which 
I apprehend may be of ſome uſe in forming a judgment upon this 
caſe. The crime here eharged is the crime of Sedition ; and although 
it is not founded upon any ſtatute law, it is a crime very well known 
in the common law of Scotland, and indeed is coeval with the very 
| Juſtice of fociety. When mankind are in a ftate of nature, every 
man is a law to himſelf ; but as ſoon as ſociety is formed, every mem- 
ber of that ſociety lie under obligations to one another; to that ſociety 
of which they are members, to maintain the law and conſtitution of 
that ſociety; and every attempt to encroach upon the conſtitution 
- of that ſociety, is a very heinous crime, and very ſeverely puniſhable, 
Gentlemen, it is 2a crime which affords different degrees of aggra- 


vation; according to the nature of it, it may be applied to private mat- 


ters, and may be leſs criminal in that caſe, according to the circum- 
ſtances. But whenever Sedition has a tendency to overturn the efta« 
bliſhed Conſtitution of the kingdom, it becomes a crime of the moſt 
| heinous nature, and of the moſt dangerous tendency, and it borders 
indeed upon the crime of high treaſon. Gentlemen, the libel here 


lays the crime charged-in the major propoſition, as Sedition ; and the 


| public Proſecutor has Rated a variety of facts and circumſtances, from 


which he infers the erime of Sedition, and the concluſion of the libel 


is, that all or a part thereof being proven, then he is to be punithed 


with the pains of law; which pains of law in this caſe, i is an arbitrary - 
poniſhment, and which the Court will make more or leſs, er, | 
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- Gentlemen, although the Proſecutor has detailed a variety of facts 
and circumſtances, all of which I thall ſhortly tate to you, yet it is 
mot neceſſary that every fact and circumſtance ſhould be proved, in 


order to obtain a verdict of guilty ; becauſe, if you are of opinion that 


uch facts and circumſtances are proved, as are fufficient to eſtabliſh 
3gainft the Pannel an accuſation of the crime of Sedition, it founds 
you in a verdict of guilty. If upon cxamination of the whole cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe, yau ſhould be of opinion, that nothing is proved 
fafficient to eſtabliſh the crime of Sedition againſt him, you will find 
Him not guilty, or the libel not proven. And Gentlemen, the firſt 
thing to be attended to is this, Whether the Society which call them- 
fires the Britiſh Convention of Delegates, from what you ſee of them, 
ean be reckoned a Seditious Society or nor that is the firſt thing 
you will inveſtigate. And Gentlemen, it is a very material circum- 
ſtance which you will have under your 'obfervation in formipg your 
judgment; and # is this that that Society ſtands upon, the record of 
this Court not of above fix or ſeven days old, to be a Seditious Society; 
when a perfon, a Secictary to that Society, acting in that capacity, 
and as a member of that Society, was found guilty of the crime of 


 Sedition, and has been by a judgment of this Court condemned to 


tranſportation for fourteen years ; that is a pretty ſtrong circumſtance 


t ſhew that this was not an innocent meeting. If it was a lawfull 


meeting, I am afraid that poor man, Skirving, has ſuffered very un- 
juſtly. In the firſt place, there was a unanimous verdift of a moſt 
veſpectable Jury againſt him. And in the ſecond place, the Court 
pronouncing judgment upon that verdict. And indeed, Gentlemen, 
independent of what was eſtabliſhed upon the trial of Skirving, I 
think you will be to conſider, whether upon taking a full complex 
view of the proceedings of the Socicty, as it has been eſtabliſhed this 
day by parole evidence, but chiefly by written evidence, which is no, 
fo capable of errox as the other. I ſay, whether upon the whole of 
ene evidence ariſing from what has been laid before you, that this was 
not an innocent mecting, but, a meeting of a moſt ſeditious nature. 
Gentlemen, they ſay that the meeting was for a lawful purpoſe, 

and that at the ſame time that they complain of the grievances that 
the ſubjects labour under, nothing more was meant than to obtain a 
reform in Parliament. Gentlemen, that is the profeſſion of the 
meeting; but then they are obliged to ſay, that becauſe their attempt- 


ning a reform in another mode was a much more criminal act if they 


did not prevail, but you will attend to the facts, and ſee how far what 
is proved in this calc, is conkſient with the idea of a reform in Parlia- 


ment 


CAD | 7 
ment; and when you ſee them holding out that the Parliament is 
guilty of the groſſeſt irregularities, as having no regard to the laws or 
the good of the ſubject, and in ſhort, that we are juſt upon the brink 
of ruin. When that is the light in which they pretend to hold forth 
the Parliament, it is impoſſible to believe but they muſt mean ſome. 
thing elſe than a reform in Parliament; they could not well expect to 


get a redreſs of their grievances from a Parliament whom they have 


thought proper to ſtate in ſuch terms.— 
Gentlemen, if a Society of ſo many people, dividing themſelves 


into Sections, Commaletons; coming from the Sections, motions made, 


and upon this a Committee of Secrecy appointed, and a Convention 
of Emergency eſtabliſhed, and the fittings declared permanent, and 
all that.— Was this neceſſary for a reform in Parliament? I think 
there could be no occaſion for ali this ſecrecy ; an application to Par- 
liament ſcems inconfiftent with the idea of it. I am afraid it muſt 
ſatisfy you—you will conſider the whole of it, whether the evidence 


does not ſhew you, that ſomething elſe than a reform in Parliament 


was intended. Vou ſee, that they have eſtabliſhed a Convention of 
Emergency, in the caſe of a Convention Bill being brought into Par- 


liament, fimilar to that brought into the Parliament in Ireland. 


Another was in the. caſe of that meeting being diſperſed ; and the 


third was in the caſe of an invaſion, or in caſe of the landing of fo- 
reign troops. Now ſuppoſing that they had nothing but fair and ho- 


| good of the public, the more public they were, ſo much the better; 
and it could not be a ſubject of ſecrecy. | 
That therefore taking all theſe circumſtances together, I am afraid 


neſt intenticns in the caſe of a foreign invaſion, they were to join the 


Government to repel that forcign force, was there any thing there 


that was an object of ſecrecy. I think the more public their reſolu- 


tone were, when of ſo virtuous a nature, calculated ſo much for the 


that there is nothing but what is irreconcileable with innocence. But 


Gentlemen, in order to conſtitute the crime of Sedition, it is not ne- 


ceſſary that the meeting ſhould have had in view to overturn the Con- 
ſtitution by mobs and by violence, to overturn the King and Parlia- 
ment; for I apprehend, in ſome ſenſe the crime of Sedition conſiſts in 
poiſoning the minds of the leiges, which may naturally in the end 


| have a tendency to promote violence againſt the ſtate, and endeavour- 


ing to create a diſſatisfaCtion in the country, which nobody can tell 
where it will end, it will very naturally end in overt rebellion ; and 


if it has that tendency, though not in the view of the parties at the' 
time, yet if they have been guilty of ROY the minds of the. 
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Hepes, I apprehend that that will conſtitute the crime of SeStion th 
all intents and purpoſes. Now Gentlemen, take a view of the con- 
duct of this meeting, and attend to the time when all this reform, 


and all this noiſe and declamation js made againſt the Conſtitution; it 


is at a time when we are at war with a great nation. a cruel fero- 
cious nation, that requires all our ſtrength, and not only our ſtrengths 
bur the firength of all our allies to get the better of them ; and the 
greateſt unanimity is neceſſary. I ſubmit to you whether a man that 
wiſhes well to his country, would come forward and infift ypon a re- 
form, Parliamentary or not Parliamentary, at ſuch a crifis ; which 


would create difcoptent in the minds of the people, when every good 


ſubject would promote unanimity among the lieges to meet the com- 


mon enemy. I ſay in place of that, to bring forward a great reform 


in Parliament is a thing totally inconſiſtent with the conſtitution of 
this country. I ſay, bringing it forward at that period is a ſtrong 
proof that they were not well wiſhers to the Conſtitution, but enemies 


to it. I ſay that no good member of Society would have taken thoſe 


meaſures. 1 appeal to you all, that you are living under a happy 
Government in peace and plenty, in perfect ſecurity of your lives 
and property, the happieſt nation upon the face of the earth; and 
when that is the ſituation of this country, I appeal to you whether 


I have not given a fair and juſt deſcription of it; for a ſet of men in 


wy. 


that ſituation to raiſe a faction in the minds of the lower order of the 
people, and to create diſaffection to the Government, and confequently 
make a diviſion in that country. I ſay, theſe things appear to be 
from the very conjuncture at which they are brought forward, Sedition 


of a very high.nature. Now, Gentlemen, you will take into confi- 


deration the whole proceedings of this meeting, and take a view of 
what ſtands upon the records of this Court, that that Convention is 
already determined to be a meeting of an legal nature, 

The next queſtion is, whether you can pronounce this Gentleman 
at the bar innocent. I will lay it down as a principle of law, and not. 


peculiar to this country; it is the principle of the civil law, and I be- 


lieve the principle of every law in every well-governcd ſtate, that 
where a number of people are concerned in a crime, that all and each 


of them are guilty; part or part of acting in different parts of the 


eommiſhon of the crime, as ſome may have been more active than 
others, they are all of them in the eye of the law equally guilty, and 
| Fable to puniſhment; that is the law of Scotland, and I believe or 
every civilized country, and therefore if this is an unlawful Society, | 


the man that 1s Po of that Society, is liable for every thing | 
done 
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| done in that Society; and is amenable to à Court of Juſtice for the 


crimes there committed. Now Gentlemen, the queſtion is, if this 
i 
be a ſeditious Society, whether you can pronounce Mr. Margarot in- 


nocent. In the firſt place, you ſee that the public Proſecutor has 


eſtabliſhed that he was ſent down to that very meeting from England, 
as Delegate; he comes down for no other errand under the ſun. He 
leaves his buſineſs of a merchant in London, and attends this meet- 
ing in the character of a Delegate; that I apprehend is taking a ſtrong 


part in the proceedings of this ſeditious illegal Society. You ſee him 


at all the meetings almoſt, and you ſee him the moſt active of all the 
meeting. He is chairman upon one occaſion, and he is making 
ſpeeches and harrangues upon another; and you will attend to that 


motion by which the Convention of Emergency was eſtabliſhed, by - 
which a Committee of Secrecy was eſtabliſhed. The Committee of 


Secrecy conſiſts of four members, and the Pannel is named one of 


the four, that is in evidence before you; and if you take all theſe. 
things together, he comes down to Scotland, leaves his buſineſs in 
London, and attending theſe meetings daily; you ſee him taking the 


active part, making motions, and making that very important motion 
for a Committee of Secrecy; and he was named one of the Committee. 
I leave it to you, Gentlemen, whether you can pronounce him inno- 


cent of the crime of Sedition. Gentlemen, I own at the ſame time 


that this Pannel ſhews a good deal of ingenuity, though I cannot ap- 
plaud his diſcretion or judgment. The crime charged is Sedition ; and 


I think he took up four hours in a defence, which was ſedition from 
beginning to the end; finding fault with the Conſtitution, and I think - 
a a ſpeech of a very ſeditious tendency, and I will not trouble you with 

any more of it. I have given you the general idea of the caſe ; if you N 


are of opinion nothing is proved againſt this Gentlemen, find him not 
guilty; on the other hand, if you think the facts and circumſtances 
ſufficiently brought home againſt him, you will find him guilty, _ 


Tueſday, January 1416, 1794—Half paſt One o'clock. 


The names of the Jury * an called over, they brought i i 
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| Edinburgh, Jan. 14th, 1794. 
The above affize having encloſed, made choice of the ſaid Samuel 
Anderſon to be their Chancellor, and the ſaid Joha Balfour to 
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de their clerk; and having conſidered the criminal libel raiſed and puts 
fued at the inſtance of his Majeſty's Advocate for his Majeſty's inte- 


| | reft, againſt Maurice Margarot, Pannel, the interlocutor of relevancy 


pronounced thereon by the Court, the evidence produced in proof 
of the libel, and the evidence adduced in exculpation of the Pannel, 


they all in one voice find the Pannel, Maurice Margarot, 6v1LtTY of 


the crimes libled; in witneſs whereof, their ſaid Chancellor and Clerk 


have ſubſcribed theſe preſents in their names, and by their n 


_— place and date as above. 


(Signed) SAMUEL ANDERSON, Chaz. 
| JOHN BALFOUR, Gert. 


Lord Juſtice Glerk. Gentlemen, you have pronounced a very ac- 
curate verdict. This is a trial of great importance, and the country 
is obliged to you for the attention you have paid to the cauſe. If you 


| Have any thing to ſay Mr. Margarot, now is the time. 


Mr. Margarot. Undoubredly I have my Lord. I did not yeſterday 
ftart objections on futile grounds. I objected to the competency of 
the Court; I object to it at preſent ; I informed your Lordſhips, that 
I meant to bring an appeal againſt the whole procedure, in conſe- 
quence of that incompetency. You thought proper, at that time, to 
repel my objection, but T now ſtill ſuſtain it: it is in conſequence of 
the abſence of the Lord Juſtice General of Scotland; I was charged 


to appear before him: he does not appear in his place; I did my duty, 
de neglected his, and the Court was not full; and it certainly was ne- 


ceflary that he ſhonld attend, otherwiſe the Indictment would have 
Tun, the Lord Juſtice General, the Lord Juſtice Clerk or the other 


| Lords; inſtead of which, it ran, and the other Lords of Juſticiary: 


That implies the abſolute neceſſity that he ſhould be in his place; ot, 
etherwiſe, the Court was not even by the Public Proſecutor deemed 
complete. I likewiſe mean to bring an objection, full as forcible, 
which is that which I experienced in the courſe of my trial. I was 


not able, though I had performed all the neceſſary legal ceremonies, I 
was not able (becauſe ſome men do not pay that reſpect to the laws 


which they ought to do) to adduce ſeveral of my exculpatory witneſ- 
fes: your Lordſhips refuſed to grant me a caption; your Lordſhips re- 
fuſed to grant me delay; conſequently, the moſt material evidences, 


that T could have brought in my own defence, were, entirely denied 
me: but, my Lord, although that denial was in confequence of an af- 


ſertion 
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fertion of this Court, that your Juriſdiction did not extend to Eug- 
land; yet, a part of my Indictment was founded on crimes, ſaiſt᷑ to be 
committed in England, and relative to the people of England. It is 
odd, that you ſhould take cognizance, in this Court, of crimes relative 
to the people of England; when from England, you cannot Wwe 
the attendance of a fingle witneſs in my favour, 

There is, my Lord, an objection again, which is tai local, 
| which is confined to Edinburgh itſelf: I have ſummoned three men, 
as exculpatory evidences; two of them were attending, the third was 
not attending; but no notice was taken of hien. Theſe men 1 wiſk 
| £0 call into Court, to examine as exculpatory evidences for me. The 

Lord Juſtice Clerk inſiſted upon my telling the nature of the queſtions 
I meant to put: I gave him the outlines of them, upon which the 
Judges thought proper to refuſe the admiſſion of thoſe evidences. 

Another charge relates to yourſelf : : I had ordered the Meſſenger te 

ſummon your Lordſhip upon certain facts, which went to prove that t 
was very likely I had already, before my trial, been prejudged. Yout 
-Lordſhip was not ſummoned, in conſequence of the fear of this man 
of offending a perſon in power; but, at the beginning of the trial, your 
Lordſhip told me, and the Public Proſecutor, to his juſtice be it ſaid 


' acknowledged that the legal point ſhould be obviated, and that you © 


ſmould attend as an exculpatory evidence; but, when it came to the 
point, you refuſed to be put upon your cath, and to anſwer the queſ- 
tions propoſed to you. Thoſe queſtions went to criminate yourſelf, my 
Lord; they remain unanſwered, by the advice of your brother Judges. 
The conſequence was, that my defence was neither fo complete, m 
exculpatory evidence not fo ſatis factory, and I make no doubt but it 
is owing to that that the Jury, of whom I ſhall not take the leaſt no- 
tice at preſent; that is the buſineſs of their country, not of me; that the 


# 


Jury have thought proper to find we guilty. There is another thiog, 


ould theſe objections be r pelled; 4 have another to bring forward, 
that you will not ſo eaſily get rid of. It ſeems the cuſtom of Scor- 
land, that the witneſſes are confined to a chamber by themſelves, and 
no ſtranger admitted amongſt them; that was not the caſe yeſterdayz 

à perſon, of the name of James Carlifle, was converſing with them a 
conſiderable time in the outer houſe. Theſe are great objections fer 
ſtaying judgment. The two firſt objections go to cancel the Whole 
proceedings, and the three laſt at t leaſt to ſlay ing of e., I have 
no more to ſay at preſent. 

Lord Juſtice Clerk. You will not be allowed to ſpeak afterwards , 
and, therefore, if you have any thing | more to ay, 8 5 peak ou: 
* a | \ Mr, 
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Mr. Margarot. I have nothing more. It was ſaid yeſterday, 1 
was wht verſed in the Laws of Scotland: it is true, I am not; but 1 
have ſome ſlight knowledge of the Britiſh Conſtitution, and I muſt ob- 

ſerve here, that the proceedings of this Court have been a departure, 
i dato, from the Britiſh Conſtitution. I will ſay no more, I await your 
ſentence. 

Lord Henderland. My Lords, This Pannel has fiated the very 
ſame objeftions that he ſtated yeſterday, except one, which ſtates that 
there were ſtrangers with the witneſſes in the other room; and, if it 
was ſo, the officer who had the charge of them may be culpable and 
puniſhable ; becauſe it is-contrary to the cuſtom of the Court: but, 
my Lords, to ſay that it ſhall annul a verdict, or ſtay judgment, does 

ft |  ___ Not appear to me to be at all the practice. It is impoſlible for the 
| | Court but to proceed upon the verdict, _ CF 
| 5 upon this head, that it is not a valid objection. 4 
i | Lord Eftgrove. My Lords, The Pannel now at the Bar had more 
3 indulgence than the Court ever gave a Pannel before, becaufe he was 
5 a ſtranger. My Lords, 1 cannot help taking notice of an inſinuation, 
on the part of the Pannel, to the Court by threats of impeachment, 
And threats of being brought upon our knees, or ſuffering the pains of 
f | death. I am happy the Pannel has not thought fit to renew that 
mr language to day; yet I would not fit altogether upon this trial, without t 
4 ſignifying my opinion, that if it had not been, that we held in con · 
tempt inſinuations of threats to us, that are illegal; ſo, on the other 
hand, we will ſubmit to every appeal that is competent, if there is any 
| ſuperior authority, we will readily ſubmit to their decifions. But, my 
Lords, it is not for this man, or any man, to think to terrify this Coun- 
try into a ſubverſion of juſtice. Had he been a native of this Country, 
he would not have been ſuffered to go on as he did. I approve of his 
conduct to- day, which is more temperate; but, for the ſake. of others 
who might be here yeſterday, and ſome- who may hear of it, I will 
 fay, that it is not the right of any priſoner to go out of his defence, and 
attack the Court who are able to defend themſelves when the attack is 
made. I was of opinion, with my Brothers, upon the objections yef- 
terday, and therefore it is not to be ſuppoſed I ſhould not be of the 
_ "fame epinion to-day, unleſs ſomething new had been urged. The ob- 
jection as to the Lord Juſtice General was fully anſwered yeſterday, 
and does not deſerve any notice; as to the queſtion put to your Lord- 
thip not being anſwered, it was not becauſe of your being a Judge in 
this Court, but becauſe of their being irrelevant to his defence. As 
10 his objection of a-ſtranger being admittod with the witneſſes, I am 
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6234 hat any doch thing mould happen. He may have been fent 
from either party, or he might have no connection with any party £ 
bur | it is a ſtrange thing to ſuppoſe, that ſuch an accident ſhould make 
null and void all the proceedings of this Court againſt this Pannel; : 
and I am the more ſurprized at that objection being made, on account 
of his being! a native of England, where he muſt well know that it is 
the general practice chat the witnelles are not at all incloſed, but they are 
in Court during the time of the trial. Not but we allow that it is 
ſometimes ordered otherwiſe by the Court, and in this caſe i it ſeems to 
Have been by accident. It does not appear at all that he was tamper- 5 
ing with the witneſſes; and therefore no blame lies upon the Court, 
and it is needlefs to ſeek any redreſs | in the way in which i it ly this | 
day been done from this Court. 

Lord Swinton. My Lords, The only new objeRtion is, that a per- 
fon of the name of Carliſle was admitted among the witneſſes; if that 
was valid, the bbjeRion 1 is how too late ; it ought to have been made 
when they \ were broughr x to be examined. My Lord; every witneſs; 
| ina moſt ſolemn manner, was ſworn arid aſked upon oath, whether he 

was inſtructed or taught as to the evidence he was to give, and an an- 
ſwer was made by every witnefs | upon oath, chat he was not; and 
therefore, if there was any thing i in the objection; it is done away by 

that; and therefore i it is my opinion, that it ſhould be repelled. | | 
Tord Dunſirnan. T am of the ſame opinion, 4 1 don't think i it ne. 
abe) to enter any further into it: | | 

Lord Abercrombie. I am of the ſame opinion. | 

Lord Fuftice Clerk. 1 am entirely of the ſame opinion, and tral 
at the Parinel, that if the Court were to ſuſtain the objection, it would 
not avail him as an abſolutary from the crime with which he is charg- 
ed; even if it would inake null and void all the proceedings; ; becauſs 
he would be liable to be tried over again. He muſt be convinced thar 
ne has Had a fair trial; he went on for four hours in his defence; he 
ig 4 firanger in this country, and not having counſel, we allowed him 
20 god ins manner in which we would not have perthitted a native of 
Scotland; he went on for four hours in ſuch'a way as was contrary to 
the Conſtitution of the covtitry, and your Lordſhips will now eg 
in giving your opinions upon what ſhall be the refult of this verdict, ” 

Lord Henderiand. My Lords, The Jury having diſcharged their 
duty to their country, by = patient hearing of this trial, after; I am 
perſuaded, a full conſideration of the evidence, it remains for the 
Court to confider what” may be an adequate puniſhment of the 


1 heel he ſtands charged with; My Lords, the crime of which he 
N has 


5 


( 178.) 
has been found guilty is ſedition, and as it is detailed in the mingr pro', 


poſition, taking an active and diſtinguiſhed part in the deliberations an@ 
proceedings of a ſociety, whoſe meetings were held under pretence of 


procuring a Reform in Parliament, but which were of a dangerous 


and deſtructive tendency, with a determined intention to diſturb the 
peace of the community, and to ſybvert the preſent Conſtitution of the 
countryz My Lord, It is a moſt dangerous crime, and moſt extenfive 


| Indeed ip its conſequences.—Ir appears in evidence that this was a 


Convention, forming themſelves into a Society, calling themfelves 
Citizens, Sections, Committees. In ſhort, aſſuming the form of a 


French Parliament, thereby ſhe wing that they wiſhed proceedings to 


- take place here of a ſimilar nature to thoſe of France, My Lords, I fear 


not the ſword of the enemy, or the poignard of the A ſſaſſin, while heinz 


in my place, diſcharging the ſacred office of a Judge. 1 ſhall give. 


my opinion as it ſtrikes my feelings; I ſhall give my ſentiments, as 
_ they appear to me to be ſupported, by Law. This charge is that of ac- 
tive Sedition; and the diſtinction between this charge, and that of 
leaſing: making, is an imperfect one; for it is to demonſtration capa- 
ble of being proved, that, before the union, there did exiſt a Sedition, 
committed by words in falſe argument, by attacks upon the Conſtitu- 
tion, and upon the legiſlative bodies of the Conſtitution. It can be 
demonſtrated by the records of this Court, that there was a common 
law ſedition, different from leaſing making; and upon which this 


puniſhment. Therefore, in whatever point of yiew I take the charge 


againſt this man, (thovgh I think it amounts to active Sedition), 'B 


have. no doubt that this Court has bs n it, by the higheſt, 
arbitrary puniſhmept. | 


My Lords, I doubt not tat what I now for will be mage public: | 
I obſerye that it. js falſely ſet forth, in one edition of a late trial, chat 


Lſaid, it wrung my heart to mention the crime of Sedition. 1 am in 
the judgment of your Lordſhips, and every man who heard me, I ſaid. 


| no ſuch thing—1 ſaid, it wrung my heart (and 1 own that it did) ro 


© 


een. a young Gentleman, who had received a Gentle · 
education and who had diſcovered. abi 
thould; be che odject of ſuch puniſhment, | 
My Lords, This Gentleman i is a Stranger, — ſorry [ am * he 
ſhould have come into this country. I regret, as I muſt do, the con- 


| ſequences it has had, and the canduct that he has aſſumed. It now | 
becomes my duty, as a Judge, to ſay what fort of puniſhment this 
crime deferess; "ms. my Lords, I I know no other way in which 1 


— 


- Court held itſelf competent to found a libel; to infer an arbitrary 


Hes not inconſiderable, - 


— 
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could diſcharge my duty to God, to my country, and to my own con- ? 


ſcience, but by propoſing to your Lordſhips, that this man ſhould be 


baniſhed forth of this kingdom by tranſportation ; or, in common lan- 


guage, ſhould be tranſported to ſuch part of his Majeſty's Dominions, 
as his Majeſty, in Council, ſhall pleaſe to appoint ; and there to re- 
main for the ſpace of 14 years, under pain and penalty of death, in 
caſe of return,— 
Lord Eftgrove, My Lords, The Pannel has hams found, by the 
verdict of a Jury of his country, guilty of the facts charged againſt 
him. My Lords, We yeſterday gave our opinions upon the validity 
of the Indictment, all, in one voice, findingythat Sedition was a high 
crime, by the laws of Scotland. Your Lordſhips were alſo of opinion, 
chat the facts charged and alledged by the Public Proſecutor, in the 
minor propoſition ; amounted to the crime of Sedition. I will not 
now repeat what has been well obſerved by my Lord Henderland, who 
has gone before me, as to the grounds of that opinion. My Lords, 
As the caſe at preſent ſtands, L am ſorry this Gentleman ſhould have 
been guilty of ſuch a crime; but a Jury ef his country have found» 

that he is guilty of the charges in this Indiftment; and therefore J in no 
way differ from your Lordſhip in thinking, that the Jury have diſ- 


charged a duty to their country; but, if I had been of Another opi- 


nion, my-duty would have been one and the ſame, which is to pro- 
nounce the ſentence of the law upon the perſon found guilty, by his 
country, of the crime charged, and carrying it into execution, by a pu- 
niſhment ſuitable to the offence. It is unneceſſary to go through the 
Circumſtances of this Indictment, upon all of which the Jury have re- 
turned a verdict, finding the Priſoner guilty. My Lords, It may 
amount to the finding him guilty of leading, as well as aſfiſting, a 


number of people, ſtyling themſelves a ſort of Parliament in this coun- | 


try, for the purpoſe, as I ſtated yeſterday, of ſubverting the Conſtitu- 
tion of ke coun try; and then there is a more ſpecific enumeration of 


facts; it ſets forth, that they were to ſet at defiance the authority of 


the legiſlature; that even if an act was moved for, diſagreeable to them, 
they were to meet in. a ſecret Convention ; they thought fit to be con- 


cealed, in order to deliberate upon what was to be done; they were, 
likewiſe to do the ſame, if there was an invaſion : and what invaſion 


is to be feared at this time, I leave to the judgment of every one who 
Hears me. Alſo, incaſe of the landing of foreign troops, for the ſupport 
of the government of the country, that was to be the cauſe of the ſud- 


| den meeting of this Convention: Alſo, if the Habeas Corpus Act was 


e. And laſtly, if any interruption was given to their meetings 
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drawn from ſuch language; but that they meant to ſubvert the Con- 


| | * ) 


ais Convention of emergency was to fit. What concluſion cap be 


Kitution of the country; ; that i it was meant to be carried on in a yl 


of defiance and oppoſition to the legiſlative authority of this country ? ? 


therefore, it is in vain for any perſon, pretending to know any thing 


of the Law of Scotland, to ſay this is merely leaſing making, I ſhal 


only ſay, that it would have been difficult, if it had not been for the 


alteration of the ſtatute law, to know whether it would not have 


amounted to the crime of high treaſon, My Lords, the Jury have 


found this man guilty : he is an Engliſhman, I am forry that any of 


| that country ſhould ever have interfered in the peace and rranquillity, 


either of their own country, or of this which is a part of the united 
Kingdoms ; but I think we cannot pronounce a leſs ſentence, in this 
caſe, than 1 in the former caſes; and if any difference is to be made, 1 
do not think i it· is in favour of this Defendant, who, in his own Coun 


try. might have lived peaceably and quietly. My Lords, There can 5 


be no fort of doubt with regard to the powers of the Court : By the 
laws of this country, before the Act of 1708, Baniſhment from th "4 


realm of Scotland was one thing, and Baniſhment to a place beyon 


ſeas was another; and theſe were as well known at that time as at this. 


But, my Lords, i is it proper that a perſon from England, being found 


guilty of attempts to ſubvert the Conſtitution; is it reaſonable that we 
ſhould return him to England, in order that he may continue his prac- 
tices there, if ſo inclined; If we were not able to do more, we could 


not help it; but, I ſay, the power of baniſhmeat, by tranſportation, 
has been long recognized in Scotland, as well as in England. The 


Court can do no lefs, than make uſe of the power which the law gives 


them, to ſend him to a place where he can do no harm. My Lordi» 


If 1 had any doubr about ir, your judgement in the caſe of Mr. Muir, 


where I was nct preſent, but where the other Judges uniformerly 
gare their opinion, that this mode of banifhment; by tranſportation, 
was the proper puniſhment for ſuch an offence z that would be ſuffi- 


cient for me to concur in the ſame opinion. If that puniſhment was 


ny 


not oo much for Skirving, the Secretary to this Convention, who ap- 


pears to be a bmple celuded man, it cannot be too much for this gen- 


tleman, who i is, ſo far as 1 can judge, A man of abilities, of conſiderable ' 
knowledge, and one who took the lead in this Convention; and there- 
fore, I concur in the puniſhment mentioned by your Lordſhip. | 

Lord Swinton. My Lords, I have no difficulty in concurring with | 


your Lordſhips in the puniſhment you have ſuggeſted ; and, after 
v hat has been ſaid by your Lordſhips, 1 ſhalt only take notice of 3 
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very few things; My Lords, The crime of ſedition is worfe in one re- 
ſpe& than moſt other erimes: many other crimes are committed from 
the ſudden impulſe of paſſion, or heat; but this erime is committed 
with a premeditated, felonious intention, by deliberating upon the 
means of overturning our Conſtitution. They begin with ſeditious 
and inflammatory diſcourſes, endeayouring to draw ſimple, and per- 
Haps well meaning, people after them, by pointing out imperfections 
which will be in every government whatever, and placing them in a 
ſtrong light; and, in the next place, by ſeditious writings. * My 
Lords, in this caſe the delegates meet, and they appoint a Convention 
of emergency; and what are theſe Conventions of emergency? firſt of 
all, for the purpoſe of over-awing Parliament; and one of their reſolu- 
tions is, to pay no regard to ſuch an act of Parliament if it ſhould paſs: 
that is, they deſpiſe the legiflative authority of the country. Then, 
in the caſe of an invaſion, and it is eaſy to ſee what ſort of an invaſion, 
was meant. I decline going through all the other particulars of this 
Jibel, which is found to be a true libel in every point. My Lords, 
What have they pretended ? They have pretended a reformation in 
the Conſtitution. ' I ſay, my Lords, there is no need for it; our Con- 
Kitution Reforms itſelf. With regard to trial by Jury, which is the 
palladium, in my memory three acts have been brought in for reform - 
ing this point: one lately, giving Juries a power to decide upon the 
Whole matter, in cafe of libel; = we © have no o need of 1 Reform- 
| 170 as theſe. | 

My Lords, If there is any difference between this cafe and that of 
eee, the crime of this man is highly aggravated : he i is not of this 
country; he does not feel any hardſhips from the government of this 
country; he comes from England, for ſeditious purpoſes, as ſtated in 


ü 10 this Indictment; and therefore, if there i is any diſtinction in this case, it 


is unfavourable to this Pannel. I am of opinion, with your Lordſhips, 
that tranſportation for fourteen years is the proper puniſhment. 
Lord Dusfinnan. My Lords, after the moſt patient hearing of this 
caſe, by a Jury, they have come to that determination which ſenſible, 
honeſt men alone could come to: namely, finding this Pannel guilty. 
There is no doubt but he has been ſent into this country, in order to 
diſſeminate ſedition; and, it is evident, that he was very ſedulous in 
the execution of that office. The Jury, having found a verdict of 
guilty, it comes to the court to conſider what puniſhment this crime 
_ deſerves; and, my Lords, though it is not pleaſant to paſs judgment 
upon a fellow ſubject, crimes, dangerous as theſe, cannot be overlook 
vg wt __ L's am of opinion that this man's guilt is ha ene 
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that tranſportation for fourteen years is the proper puniſhment. 

. Lord Abercrombie. My Lords, in has been juſtly obſerved that; dure. 
ing the courſe of the trial, the Pannel, now at the bar, met with an 
uncommon ſhare of indulgence : I believe far beyond what any Court 
of Juſtice, either in this or any other country, ever afforded a Pannel. 
My Lerds, I don't feel, and never ſhall feel-myſelf diſpoſed to ſay one 
word to load any man, who ſtands in the unhappy ſituation that he 
does; but I am ſorry to obſerve, that from the moment he appeared at 
the bar, till the inſtant he was carried out, his whole conduct was of 
the moſt indecent kind, My Lords, the crime with which he ſtands 
charged, and of which he is found guilty, by the unanimous voice of his 
country, upon the moſt ſatisfactory evidence, is that of Sedition, and 


my Lords, his crime is highly aggravated by ane circumſtance, which 


appeared in the courſe of the trial, that he has been ſtirring up Sedi · 


tion in this country, and inſtigating ſuch unhappy men, as you ſaw | 
here yeſterday; for example, one of the Members of the Britiſh 


Convention, who was ſo ignorant of the Conſtitution, of his own coun · 


try, that he was obliged to admit, that he never ſo much as read the 
claim of Rights. My Lords, is it to ſuch men as theſe that we are to 
reſort, to get a redreſs of the grievances of this count ry. : 


i My Lords, If we are to judge of the means he made uſe of from his 
ſpeeches in the minutes of the Convention, and the ſpeech which we 


heard laſt night, ſure J am, that his intention was, to ſtir up a ſpirit of 


diſaffection and diſcontent among the ignorant and the uninformed 3 


end, my Lords, I confider the circumſtance of this Pannel being a 
ſtranger to this country as an aggravation of his crime. | 
- My Lords, This Society called themſelves originally the friends of 
the people ; they afterwards changed their name, calling themſelves 
the Britiſh Convention of Delegates, uſſociated to obtain univerſal ſuf. 


frage and annual Parliaments ; a right which the ſubjefts of this coun. 


try never did enjoy: ſuch a right would tend to bring ruin and de- 
ſtruction upon this country. I fay my Lords, that to this man, tliry 
owed that change, aa alma Aeon which 
we have heard ſo much, 

My Lords, I ſhall only add, that che poniſhracer propeſott is ths 


| mildeſt, which under all the circumſtances of the caſc, ovght to be 


pronounced. 


Lud Juſtice Clerk, My Lords, afier the foll diſcuſſion which this 
crime has undergone, within theſe three months, I ſhail only juſt obe _ 
un r | 
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| ecnvited by the verdict of a moſt reſpeRable Jury of this Country, 
is Seditien; endeavouring to overturn the eſtabliſhed government of 
this Country, which is, of all crimes known amongſt mankind, of the 


moſt heinous nature and the moſt dangerous tendency to Society, and 


Vell merits the higheſt arbitrary puniſhment that this Court can poſſi- 
ly inflit; Vou have had two trials before you, one within theſe few 
months, in which the Pannel was condemned to tranſportation for 14 


years, and the other you condemned within theſe few days for the 


| fame term. The moment I heard the verdict I revolved in my own = 


mind the circumſtances attending this caſe ; but it is impoſſible that 


we can, agreeable to the juſtice or the Country, inflitt a leſs punih- 
ment; the only doubt that octurred to me was, whether we ought not 
to go further; for I did ſee a material difference; this caſe being at- 


tended with eircumſtances highly aggravated and offenſive to the Laws 


of this Country. If this Country ſuffers any grievances, I am ſure he 

felt none of them : he lives not in Scotland, has no property there, and, 

| as a ſtranger, he comes into this Country a man with a great deal of 
abilities and great elocution, he comes here for the expreſs purpoſe of 


of diſſeminating Sedition among the lower order of people, in this 
Country, I cannot confider it as any thing but Sedition highly aggra · 


vated. I did think that this crime deſerved a more ſevere puniſhment z 


but I have always more pleaſure in igfliting a mild puniſhment than a 
more ſevere one: and as your Lordſhips are all of opinion, that we 
ſhould inflict the ſame puniſhment as in the caſe of Skirving and Muir, 
I concur in the ſame opinion, that he ſhall be tranſported for the term 
of 34 years, with the uſual certification. 


SENTENCE. 


The Lord juſtice Clerk and Lords Commiſſioners of Juſticiary ha- 


ving conſidered the foregoing Verdict, whereby the Aſſize all in one 


voice find the Pannel GUILTY of the crimes libelled : The ſaid 
Lords, in reſpect of the ſaid Verdict, in Terms of an Act paſſed in 
8 25th year of his preſent Majeſty, entitled An < Act for the more 
1 effectual Tranſportation of F clone; and other Offenders, in that part 
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* of Great Britain, called Scotland,” ordain and adjudge, that the fd 


Maurice Margarot be Tranſported beyond Seas, to ſuch place as his 


Majeſty, with the advice of his privy Counſel, ſhall declare and appoint; 


and that for the ſpace of fourteen years from this date; with certifica- 


tion to him, if, after being ſo Tranſported, he ſhall return to, and be 
found at large within any part of Great Britain, during the faid four- 
teen years, without ſome lau fol cauſe, and be thereby lawfully convic- 
ted, he hall ſuffer death, as in caſes of felony, without benefit of 
Clergy, by the law of England: And ordains the ſaid Maurice Mar- 
garot to be carried back to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, thereintobede- 
wained till he is delivered over, for being ſo tranſported; for which 
this ſhall be, to all concerned, a ſufficient warrant. ET 


(Ramed). . | | 
| ROBERT dcr. 
. More, My Locks, I thank you, g 
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To the Rev. Mr. T. 
Dear Sir, 
| Y ov « defire me to give you my opinion a the preſent ſtate of 
1 want and diſtreſs among the weavers in Spittalfields, being phyſiciaw- 
to the London Diſpenſary, where between two and 3000 of them an- 
f nually apply for medical relief, I am called frequently to viſit theie 
vretched habitations, chere the firſt thing that commonly preſents ĩt- 
ſelf to view, is an empty loom, and a ſtarving family. Some have bat 
only half their uſual work, for more than twelye months paſt ; 
and many no work at all, for the laſt fix months, Some times 1 Is 
one or two children fick, and the wretched parents looking upog t them 
with all the. dittreſs which parental affeQion, and the utmoſt degree f 
poverty, can impreſs on the mind. At other times, I find the huf- 
band and wife, and not unfrequently both ſick in the ſame bed, and ſe- 
veral helpleſs and half ſtarved children leoking up to them for Bread. 
Here anxiety and poverty increaſe the diſeaſe if they « did not produce 
it, which however i is often the caſe. I t is impoſſible for words to give 
2 perfect Idea of the diſtreſs which prevails amongſt this uſeful claſs of 
the people. If any doubt the truth of this repreſentation, all 1 can 
fayi is, come andſee. Were they to accompany me in my daily viſitations 
for a ſhort time, they would be fully convinced, that this is a very 
: imperfect outline of the general miſery. amongſt this part of the labor» _ 
ing poor, who would gladly work, if they could be employed ; and 
| therefore, the more diſerving, of help. I am perſuaded, Sir, that 
you need only to be acquainted with real diſtreſs, to intereſt yourſelf 
in the means of relieving it in the preſent inſtance. Both you, Sir» | 
and thoſe who ſecond your laudable endeavors and ee 8 


Wis will be doing a good work. : am, 


Dear Sir 

| * Your ſincere friend, 

| $a BEDLAu, | PENS 2 | 
Dec. 17, 1793s JOHN WHITEHEAD. 
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IN one fhert month (December 1792) an innovation was made on 


the ſcheme of Britiſh Society; and, in one eventful year, it has chan- 


ged the character of the nation, from the happy condition of a people 
living together like one large family, under common laws ; we were 
broke into ſets, and put under the inquiſition of Clubs. Jealouſy and 


' Difcord ſucceeded Confidence and Union; the moſt honourable con- 
\meftiohs ; the moſt ancient friendſhips ; the focial and endearing i in- 


tercourſes of neighbourhood ; nay, the ties of kindred were rudely, 


' wantonly torn aſunder ; and the better to ſecure to us the calamities 
of a foreign war, we were involved in the more dreadful horrors of in- 


ternal feud. In the ſhort ſpace that we can allot to this article, it is 
"Impoſſible for vs to enter into the painful enumeration of the events 
of 1793. When the faithful hiſtorian com es to record them after 
paffion and tremor have ſubſided, it will be found to be the moſt dif. 


_ aftrous to conſtiturional liberty, to ſcience, to morals, and to trade, that 


England ever knew, fince the eſtabliſkmenr of its freedom. What a 
reverſe from the animating and cheering picture of our proſperity and 
happineſs, which a liberal Correſpondent gave to the public, through 
the medium of this paper, on this day twelv=raonth. The great events 
of the year have covered with diſtreſs the whole face of the Ifland ; 

the ſecret hiſtory of the period we neither fully can nor dare develope, 
It is ſufficient to ſay, that acts of perſecution, unknown to Engliſhmen, 
have been practiſed with applauſe ; integrity and friendſhip have Hheen 
branded as unbecoming an exalted mind; and conſiſtency in principles 
as unſuitable to the times. Opinion has been hunted into the retire- 
ment of. families, and he who dared to manifeſt his public doctrines, 
Has been aſſaulted on the fide of his profeffion in life. The pulpit, 


; | the army, the bar, and the preſs, Al furniſh the ſhocking evidence that 
* and Italian t e an Engliſh foil. 


